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WILD MOTHERHOOD 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


HE deep snow in the moose-yard 
was trodden down to the moss, 


and darkly soiled with many days 
of occupancy. The young spruce and birch 
trees which dotted the trodden space were 
cropped of all but their toughest and coars- 
est branches; and the wall of loftier growth 
which fenced the yard was stripped of its 
tenderer twigs to the utmost height of the 
tall bull’s neck. The available provender 
was all but gone, and the herd was in that 
restlessness which precedes a move to new 
pastures. 

The herd of moose was a small one— 
three gaunt, rusty-brown, slouching cows, 
two ungainly calves of a lighter hue, and 
one huge, high-shouldered bull, whose sweep 
of palmated antlers bristled like a forest. 
Compared with the towering bulk of his 
forequarters, the massive depth of his rough- 
maned neck, the weight of the formidable 
antlers, the length and thickness of his 
clumsy, hooked muzzle with its prehensile 
upper lip—his lean and frayed hindquarters 
looked grotesquely diminutive. Surprised 
by three days of blinding snowfall, the 
great bull-moose had been forced to estab- 
lish the yard for his herd in an unfavorable 
neighborhood; and now he found himself 
confronted by the necessity of a long march 
through snow of such softness and depth 
as would make swift movement impossible 
and fetter him in the face of his enemies. 
In deep snow the moose can neither flee 
nor fight, at both of which he is adept under 
fair conditions; and deep snow, as he knew, 
is the opportunity of the wolf and the 
hunter. But in this case the herd had no 


choice. It was simply take the risk or 
starve. 

That same night, when the moon was ris- 
ing round and white behind the fir-tops, 
the tall bull breasted and trod down the 
snowy barrier, and led his herd off north- 
ward between the hemlock trunks and the 
jutting granite boulders. He moved slowly, 
his immense muzzle stretched straight out 
before him, the bony array of his antlers 
laid back level to avoid the hindrance of 
clinging boughs. Here and there a hollow 
under the level surface would set him plung- 
ing and wallowing for a moment, but in the 
main his giant strength enabled him to forge 
his way ahead with a steady majesty of 
might. Behind him, in dutiful line, came 
the three cows; and behind these, again, 
the calves followed at ease in a clear trail, 
their muzzles not outstretched like that of 
the leader, but drooping almost to the snow, 
their high shoulders working awkwardly at 
every stride. In utter silence, like dark, 
monstrous spectres, the line of strange 
shapes moved on; and down the bewilder- 
ing, ever-rearranging forest corridors the 
ominous fingers of long moonlight felt curi- 
ously after them. When they had jour- 
neyed -for some hours the herd came out 
upon a high and somewhat bare plateau, 
dotted sparsely with clumps of aspen, 
stunted yellow birch, and spruce. From this 
table-land the streaming northwest winds 
had swept the snow almost clean, carrying 
it off to fill the neighboring valleys. The 
big bull, who knew where he was going and 
had no will to linger on the way, halted only 
for a few minutes’ browsing, and then 
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started forward on a long, swinging trot. 
At every stride his loose-hung, wide-cleft, 
spreading hooves came sharply together 
with a flat, clacking noise. The rest of the 
line swept dutifully into place, and the herd 
was off. 

But not all the herd. One of the calves, 
tempted a little aside by a thicket of special 
juciness and savor, took alarm, and thought 
he was going to be left behind. He sprang 
forward, a powerful but clumsy stride, care- 
less of his footing. A treacherous screen of 
snow-crusted scrub gave way, and he slid 
sprawling to the bottom of a little narrow 
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falling back with a hoarse bleat from each 
frightened effort; while the mother, with 
head down and piteous eyes staring upon 
him, ran round and round the rim of the 
trap. At last, when he stopped and stood 
with palpitating sides and wide nostrils of 
terror, she, too, halted. Dropping awk- 
wardly upon her knees in the snowy bushes, 
with loud, blowing breaths, she reached 
down her head to nose and comfort him 
with her sensitive muzzle. The calf leaned 
up as close as possible to her caresses. 
Under their tenderness the tremblings of 
his gaunt, pathetic knees presently ceased. 





“THAT SAME NIGHT WHEN THE MOON WAS RISING ROUND AND WHITE.” 


gully or crevice, a natural pitfall. His 
mother, looking solicitously backward, saw 
him disappear. With a heave of her shoul- 
ders, a sweep of her long, hornless head, an 
anxious flick of her little naked tail, she 
swung out of the line and trotted swiftly to 
the rescue. 

There was nothing she could do. The 
crevice was some ten or twelve feet long 
and five or six in width, with sides almost 
perpendicular. The calf could just reach 
its bushy edges with his up-stretched muzzle, 
but he could get no foothold by which to 
clamber out. On every side he essayed it, 


And in this position the two remained al- 
most motionless for an hour, under the 
white, unfriendly moon. The herd had 
gone on without them. 


II 


In the wolf’s cave in the great blue-and- 
white wall of plaster-rock, miles back beside 
the rushing of the river, there was famine. 
The she-wolf, heavy and near her time, lay 
agonizing in the darkest corner of the cave, 
licking in grim silence the raw stump of her 
right foreleg. Caught in a steel trap, she 














had gnawed off her own paw as the price 
of freedom. She could not hunt; and the 
hunting was bad that winter in the forests 
by the blue-and-white wall. .The wapiti 
deer had migrated to safer ranges, and her 
gray mate, hunting alone, was hard put to 
it to keep starvation from the cave. 

The gray wolf trotted briskly down the 
broken face of the plaster-rock, in the full 
glare of the moon, and stood for a 
moment to sniff the air that came blowing 
lightly but keenly over the stiff tops of 
the forest. The wind was clean. It gave 
him no tidings of a quarry. Descending 
hurriedly the last fifty yards of the slope, he 
plunged into the darkness of the fir-woods. 
Soft as was the snow in those quiet recesses, 
it was yet sufficiently packed to support him 
as he trotted, noiseless and alert, on the 
broad-spreading pads of his paws. Furtive 
and fierce,-he slipped through the shadow 
like a ghost. Across the open glades he 
fleeted more swiftly, a bright and sinister 
shape, his head swinging a little from side to 
side, every sense upon the watch. His 
direction was pretty steadily to the west of 
north. 

He had traveled long, till the direction 
of the moon-shadows had taken a different 
angle to his path, when suddenly there came 
a scent upon the wind. He stopped, one 
foot up, arrested in his stride. The gray, 
cloudy brush of his tail stiffened out. His 
nostrils, held high to catch every waft of 
the new scent, dilated; and the edges of 
his upper lip came down over the white 
fangs, from which they had been snarlingly 
withdrawn. His pause was but for a 
breath or two. Yes, there was no.mistak- 
ing it. The scent was moose—very far off, 
but moose, without question. He darted 
forward at a gallop, but with his muzzle still 
held high, following that scent up the wind. 

Presently he struck the trail of the herd. 
An instant’s scrutiny told his trained sense 
that there were calves and young cows, 
one or another of which he might hope to 
stampede by his cunning. The same in- 
stant’s scrutiny revealed to him that the 
herd had passed nearly an hour ahead of 
him. Up went the gray cloud of his tail 
_ and down went his nose; and then he 
gtraightened himself to his top speed, com- 
pared to which the pace wherewith he had 
followed the scent up the wind was a mere 
casual sauntering. 
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When he emerged upon the open plateau 
and reached the spot where the herd had 
scattered to browse, he slackened his pace 
and went warily, peering from side to side. 
The cow-moose, lying down in the bushes 
to fondle her imprisoned young, was hidden 
from his sight for the moment; and so it 
chanced that before he discovered her he 
came between her and the wind. That 
scent—it was the taint of death to her. It 
went through her frame like an electric 
shock. With a snort of fear and fury she 
heaved to her feet and stood, wide- 
eyed and with lowered brow, facing the 
menace. 

The wolf heard that snorting challenge, 
and saw the awkward bulk of her shoulders 
as she rose above the scrub. His jaws 
wrinkled back tightly, baring the full length 
of his keen white fangs, and a greenish 
phosphorescent film seemed to pass sud- 
denly across his narrowed eyeballs. But 
he did not spring at once to the attack. 
He was surprised. , Moreover, he inferred 
the calf, from the presence of the cow apart 
from the rest of the herd. And a full- 
grown cow-moose, with the mother fury 
in her heart, he knew to be a dangerous 
adversary.. Though she was hornless, he 
knew the force of her battering front, the 
swift, sharp stroke of her hoof, the daunt- 
less intrepidity of her courage. Further, 
though his own courage and the avid urge 
of his hunger might have led him under 
other circumstances to attack forthwith, 
to-night he knew that he must take no 
chances. The cave in the blue-and-white 
rocks was depending on his success. His 
mate, wounded and heavy with young—if 
he let himself get disabled in this hunting 
she must perish miserably. With prudent 
tactics, therefore, he circled at a safe dis- 
tance around the hidden pit; and around 
its rim circled the wary mother, presenting 
to him ceaselessly the defiance of her huge . 
and sullen front. By this means he easily 
concluded that the calf was a prisoner in 
the pit. This being the case, he knew that 
with patience and his experienced craft the 
game was safely his. He drew off some 
half-dozen paces, and sat upon his haunches 
contemplatively to weigh the situation. 
Everything had turned out most fortunately 
for his hunting, and food would no longer 
be scarce in the cave of the painted 
rocks. 
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III 


Tuat same night, in a cabin of unutter- 
able loneliness some miles to the west of 
the trail from the moose-yard, a sallow- 
faced, lean backwoodsman was awakened 
by the moonlight streaming into his face 
through the small square window. He 
glanced at the embers on the open hearth, 
and knew that for the white maple logs to 
have so burned down he must have been 
sleeping a good six hours. And he had 
turned in soon after the early winter sunset. 
Rising on his elbow, he threw down the 
gaudy patchwork quilt of red, yellow, blue 
and mottled squares which draped the bunk 
in its corner against the rough log walls. 
He looked long at the thin face of his wife, 
whose pale brown hair lay over the bare 
arm crooked beneath her cheek. Her lips 
looked pathetically white in the decolorizing 
rays which streamed through the window. 
His mouth, stubbled with a week’s growth 
of dark beard, twitched curiously as he 
looked. Then he got up, very noiselessly. 
Stepping across the bare, hard room, whose 
austerity the moon made more austere, he 
gazed into a trundle-bed where a yellow- 
haired, round-faced boy slept, with the 
chubby sprawling legs and arms of perfect 
security. The lad’s face looked pale to his 
troubled eyes. 

“It’s fresh meat they want, the both of 
7em,” he muttered to himself. “They can’t 
live and thrive on pork an’ molasses, no- 
how!” 

His big fingers, clumsily gentle, played for 
a@ moment with the child’s yellow curls. 
Then he pulled a thick, gray homespun 
hunting-shirt over his head, hitched his 
heavy trousers up under his belt, clothed 
his feet in three pairs of home-knit socks 
and heavy cowhide moccasins, took down 
his rifle, cartridge pouch, and snowshoes 
from their nails on the moss-chinked wall, 
cast one tender look on the sleepers’ faces, 
and slipped out of the cabin door as silently 
as a shadow. 

“Tll have fresh meat for them before 
next sundown,” he vowed to himself. 

Outside, amid the chips of his chopping, 
with a rough well-sweep on one hand and 
a rougher barn on the other, he knelt to put 
on his snowshoes. The cabin stood, a deso- 
late, silver-gray dot in the waste of snow, 
naked to the steely skies of winter. With 
the curious improvidence of the backwoods- 


man, he had cut down every tree in the 
neighborhood of the cabin, and the thick 
woods which might so well have sheltered 
him, stood acres distant on every side. 
When the woodsman had settled the thongs 
of his snowshoes over his moccasins quite 
to his satisfaction, he straightened himself 
with a deep breath, pulled his cap well down 
over his ears, slung his rifle over his shoulder, 
and started out with the white moon in his 
face. 

In the ancient forest, among the silent 
wilderness folk, things happen with the 
slow inexorableness of time. For days, for 
weeks, nothing may befall. Hour may 
tread noiselessly on hour, apparently work- 
ing no change; yet all the time the forces 
are assembling, and at last doom strikes. 
The violence is swift, and soon done. And 
then the great, still world looks inscrutable, 
unhurried, changeless as before. 

So, after long tranquillity, the forces of 
fate were assembling about that high pla- 
teau in the wilderness. The backwoods- 
man could no longer endure to see the 
woman and boy pining for the tonic, vital- 
izing juices of fresh meat. He was not a 
professional hunter. Absorbed in the clear- 
ing and securing of a farm in the free forest, 
he cared not to kill for the killing’s sake. 
For his own part, he was well content with 
his salt pork, beans and molasses, and corn- 
meal mush; but when occasion called, he 
could handle a rifle as backwoodsmen should. 
On this night he was all hunter, and his 
quiet, wide-open eye, alert for every wood- 
land sign, had a fire in it that would have 
looked strange to the wife and child. 

His long strides carried him swiftly 
through the glimmering glades. Journey- 
ing to the north of east, as the gray wolf 
had to the north of west, he too, before 
long, struck the trail of the moose, but at a 
point far beyond that at which the wolf 
had come upon it. ‘So trampled and con- 
fused a trail it was, however, that for a time 
he took no note of the light wolf track 
among the heavy footprints of the moose. 
Suddenly it caught his eye—one: print on a 
smooth spread of snow, emphasized in a 
pour of unobstructed radiance. He stopped, 
scrutinized the trail minutely to assure him- 
self he had but a single wolf to deal with, 
then resumed his march with new zest and 
springier pace. Hunting was not without 
its relish for him when it admitted some 
savor of the combat. 
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“aT THE REPORT THE WOLF SHOT INTO THE AIR.” 


The cabin stood in the valley lands just 
back of the high plateau, and so it chanced 
that the backwoodsman had not far to 
travel that night. Where the trail broke 
into the open he stopped, and reconnoitered 
cautiously through a screen of hemlock 
boughs. He saw the big gray wolf sitting 
straight up on his haunches, his tongue 
hanging out, contemplating securely his in- 
tended prey. He saw the dark shape of 
the cow-moose, obstinately confronting her 
foe, her hindquarters backed close up to 
the edge of the gully. He caught the fierce 
and anxious gleam of her eyes, as she rolled 
them backward for an instant’s reassuring 
glance at her young one. And though he 
could not see the calf in its prisoning pit, 
he understood the whole situation. 


Well, there was a bounty on wolf-snouts, 
and this fellow’s pelt was worth consider- 
ing. As for the moose, he knew that not a 
broadside of cannon would scare her away 
from that hole in the rocks so long as the 
calf was in it. He took careful aim from 
his covert. At the report the wolf shot 
into the air, straightened out, and fell upon 
the snow kicking dumbly, a bullet through 
his neck. As the light faded from his fierce 
eyes, with it faded out a vision of the cave 
in the painted rocks. In half a minute he 
lay still; and the cow-moose, startled by 
his convulsive leaps more than by the rifle- 
shot, blew and snorted, eyeing him with 
new suspicion. Her spacious flank was 
toward the hunter. He, with cool but 
hasty fingers, slipped a fresh cartridge into 
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the breech, and aimed with care at a spot 
low down behind the fore-shoulder. 

Again rang out the thin, vicious report, 
slapping the great silences in the face. 
The woodsman’s aim was true. With a 
cough the moose fell forward on her knees. 
Then, with a mighty, shuddering effort, she 
got up, turned about, and fell again with 
her head over the edge of the crevice.’ Her 
awkward muzzle touched and twitched 
against the neck of the frightened calf, 
and with a heavy sigh she lay still. 

The settler stepped out from his hiding 
place, and examined with deep satisfaction 
the results of his night’s hunting. Already 
he saw the color coming back into the pale 
cheeks of the woman and the child. The 
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wolf’s pelt and snout, too, he thought to 
himself, would get them both some little 
things they’d like, from the cross-roads 
store, next time he went in for corn-meal. 
Then, there was the calf—no meat -like 
moose-veal, after all. He drew his knife 
from its sheath.. But no; he hated butch- 
ering. He slipped the knife back, reloaded 
his rifle, stepped to the side of the pit, and 
stood looking down at the baby captive, 
where it leaned nosing in piteous bewilder- 
ment at the head of its dead mother. 
Again the woodsman changed his mind. 
He bit off a chew of black tobacco, and for 
some moments stood deliberating, stubbly 
chinin hand. “T’ll save him for the boy to 
play with and bring up,’’ he at last decided. 





COON 


HUNTING IN MICHIGAN 


BY COMET LIGHT 


By Stanley Waterloo 


N the autumn of 1858 Donati’s comet 
streamed across the northwestern sky, 
an object of such splendor as had not 

been seen in the heavens for generations. 
Astronomers were enraptured, the intelli- 
gent of all classes enjoyed the nightly spec- 
tacle, while some of the ignorant, not quite 
capable of shaking off the superstition of 
earlier centuries, gazed doubtfully, and 
wondered what was going to happen to the 
world. All over the country there was 
much late sitting up and speculating, and 
the date became fixed for life in the minds 
of all now over fifty years of age. 

Cooning was good in Eastern Michigan 
in that year. The tide of immigration had 
swept around Michigan to Wisconsin, and 
great regions were still sparsely settled. 
The incoming settlers had but begun to 
clear away the tracts of dense forests in 
the great counties of the eastern tier, and 
there remained much of primeval wildness. 
Through these counties small rivers, fed by 
a thousand creeks and brooks, flowed 
through great woods of oak and beech and 
birch and maple, through flats where thorn- 
apple and wild plum trees grew almost in 
orchards; through clefts between low hills, 


and through swales where frogs piped vig- 
orously in tens of thousands. In the ooze 
of the creeks and beneath the green lily- 
pads reposed myriads of fresh-water clams, 
or mussels; and in midsummer and early 
autumn, when the lesser streams ran dry 
and the water was left in pools, the small 
fish were held as surely as in a sieve. The 
holes of the land-crabs were everywhere. 
It was the paradise of the raccoon, or 
“coon,” as he is ever country-named. The 
raccoon loves frogs and fish, a crab is a 
tidbit, and as for mussels, they are to him 
what jam is to a child. He loves, too, 
certain fruits of the forest, and they were 
his for the eating. ‘No wonder coons flour- 
ished in this favored region; no wonder 
that the old blue crane, as he flitted through 
dusky corridors, looked on them grudg- 
ingly, and that the mink, seeking his own 
prey, was annoyed by their splashing and 
wrangling as he glided silently along beside 
the watercourses, or’ that the creek’s soft 
margin was everywhere indented with their 
tracks, like those of alittle baby. There 
were good hunting and good living and clan 
warring and love-making in this land of 
swamp and flat and forest ; and cool streams 











wandering in half darkness beneath green 
arches of thorn and plum and willow. The 
coon lives while he lives. What frogs and 
clams and crabs, and what. romances! 
What feeding and fighting! 
’ The coon went out one night; 
Said he: “I will seek my love; 
My soft-furred, dark-eyed love I’ll seek 
By the oozy bed of the winding creek, 
Where the boughs are dense above 
My tawny, timorous love, my bride: 
Together we’ll creep by the water’s side, 
And, O, I will serve her well! 
I'll crush the stubbornest mussel-shell, 
And a delicate bit she’ll eat. 


“And the burrowing crab and the stranded fish, 
And the tender frog—each woodland dish 
Will I lay at basal asi feet. 


’Neath the fight "of the autumn moon, 

While the forest sounds with the mud- 

hen’s croon 

And the quavering cry of the flying loon, 

I will meet my love,” said the coon. 

But times change, even for coons. The 
settler came, and hewed squares into the 
forest, and burned and plowed, and raised 
his crops of wheat and buckwheat, and, 
later, planted corn. It grew lush and 
strong in the soil, yet black with the de- 
cayed vegetation of unnumbered centuries, 
and the ears which formed upon the sway- 
ing stalks were tempting. The green sea 
of the cornfield flowed up to the forest’s 
very edge, and the coons discovered some- 
thing. They discovered that, for a coon, 
there is nothing upon the face of the fruitful 
carth as good as green corn! They ate. 
Then the settler and the coon became ac- 
quainted. Entering into the somewhat 
spirited companionship were a dog or two, 
and occasionally a boy. 

In journals devoted to sports of field 
and forest often appear most graphic ac- 
counts of coon hunts; but they are hunts 
such as the Northern boy has never seen 
nor taken part in. They tell of white men 
and boys, of negroes and dogs and torches 
and swamps and low gum trees; of how the 
coon is treed and seen upon an outreaching 
branch, and of how some venturesome 
darkey climbs upward and far out and 
shakes the creature down; and of the hulla- 
baloo which follows when the dogs assail 
the quarry. No such cooning ever took 
place in the deep woods of early Michigan. 
There the sport was more Titanic. No 
spreading gum tree, or any of its type, ever 
afforded the coon a refuge there; but he 
sought, instead, when the dogs were at his 
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heels, some tall elm or giant oak, towering, 
maybe, a hundred feet in height, with 
trunk to correspond. Rarely was a coon 
seen by the hunters before the death grap- 
ple with the dogs. Torches and axes were 
the equipment of the hunters, the torches 
made of strips of the shagbark hickory 
bound together, and burning as evenly as 
a wax candle. There was much night 
work for brawny arms in the year of Do- 
nati’s comet. 

There was a boy in those days who joined 
in the chase, though taking no part in the 
ax work—for that he was too young; but 
he was the inspiring spirit of the hunts. 
Born in the woods, almost a creature of the 
forest himself, he was ever wilder for the 
night’s sport than the men whose muscles 
ached and whose joints protested after the 
day’s hard labor. His own body was not 
weary; and, besides, did not all the coon 
skins go to him, and had he not vast ideas 
of what he would do with the money he 
would some time get for them? It required 
diplomacy at times, but the hired man was 
his faithful friend; his youngest uncle was 
something like a crony to him, and they 
usually succumbed to his pleas and argu- 
ments. The coons, he maintained ever, 
were ravaging the corn rows next the forest, 
and something, it was evident, must be 
done. What use in planting corn if you 
protect it not? And so, night after night 
in the comet year, the three would set forth 
for the cornfield equipped as should be, 
and accompanied by two eager dogs, one a 
cross between hound and mastiff, the other 
of vague ancestry, but a fighter, and each. . 
keen of scent and full of all wood wisdom. 
To where the clover carpet touched the 
cornfield’s inner edge they would come, and 
at the word, the dogs would slip away like 
shadows between the long, still rows, and 
then would follow the time of waiting. 

Ah, what nights! The moon hung 
brightly in the southeast, but her glory 
would not compare with that of the heav- 
enly monster in the northwest. Throwing 
himself upon the ground and lying on his 
back, the boy would study the great white 
object, and puzzle over it, and wonder. 
Each night the whippoorwill was rustling 
through the thickets; the distant bark of a 
fox was echoing across the clearing; an 
owl was hooting; frogs croaked—there were 
all the wild sounds of the night. From 
the forest came the sweet, pungent fra- 
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grance of the scattered pines on the beech 
ridges, mingling with the perfume from 
the clover, and the idle, undulled senses 
were gratified to the full. What fancies 
the boy had! 

Then, “Woof, woof, woof!” The dream 
ended; the boy was on his feet with a 
bound, for the dogs had treed the coon, far 
in the wood, and there was a rush in the 
direction of the deep barking, a quarter of 
a mile away, a clambering over fallen 
trunks, a stumbling through dense thickets; 
and incidents of many kinds. The old owl 
would cease his hooting for the time; birds 
of the day, disturbed in their sleep, would 
flutter blindly about in the bushes, and 
often could be heard the swift, measured 
“thump, thump!” of the hoofs of the 
startled deer as he fled in leaps. It was 
not good to be much behind the torches, 
for outside their circle of light was thick 
darkness and much stumbling. Once, 
though, the boy found light enough in the 
midst of all the blackness. The course of 
the dogs led across a tiny, long-abandoned 
clearing in the very heart of the forest, 
and as the hunters burst into it, they came 
upon a wondrous scene. The whole clear- 
ing, the very ground, seemed in a flame—a 
flame soft, lambent, milky, and unflicker- 
ing. To the boy it was inexplicable. He 
started back, but as he saw the men plunge 
into the fire, he followed, and found that 
it did not burn. It was “foxfire,” the 
phosphorescent gleam from the rotten 
wood which had flaked away from the de- 
caying logs and covered all the open space. 
It was a sight to be remembered. 

At last the tree up which the coon had 
fled was reached, and the situation consid- 
ered with a degree of calmness. Rarely 
did the coon fail in exhibiting the crafti- 
ness of his race, and the dogs were found 
looking hungrily upward from the foot of 
the largest trunk in the vicinity. Then 
business began. In a minute the boy had 
a heap of dry leaves blazing; dry twigs 
next fed the growing flame, and dead wood 
from all about was heaped upon it until 
the fire was one of quality. Meanwhile 
coats and vests had been thrown aside by 
the men, and the depths of the wood re- 
sounded strangely with the sound of ax 
strokes. The boy threw himself down 
again, this time upon a bed of beech leaves, 
and peered intently upward, always curi- 
ous and expectant. The dogs were as in- 
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tent as he, but acting oddly. One sat upon 

his haunches, close beside the tree, whining 

occasionally, but never shifting his position. 

The other circled silently about in the dark-, 
ness a hundred yards away. 

The fire flashed and blazed, great white 
gaps appeared upon either side of the tree— 
for axes in such hands bit starkly—and, 
before an hour was gone, came an ominous 
crackling as the gaps widened and deepened 
and approached the tree’s dark heart. The 
boy rose to his feet again and withdrew a 
space, at a right angle from the direction 
in which the tree must fall. There were 
unsafe places on these occasions. Still 
rang out the ax strokes, the crackling 
became louder and more sinister, and the 
tree shivered throughout its body like some 
sentient, living thing. It wavered and tot- 
tered. The men joined the boy hurriedly. 
A tearing, a loud rending of splinters, and, 
leaning slowly for a moment, the enormous 
bulk rushed and roared downward through 
the tops beneath, and, striking the ground 
like thunder, bounded upward, and then 
sank into quietude. With a yell, the hunt- 
ers rushed toward the distant mass of leaves 
and limbs; but other hunters were there 
before them. The dogs were there. 

Here had been shown a sagacity almost 
human. One of the dogs, he who had kept 
guard at the bottom of the tree, leaped upon 
the fallen trunk almost as it touched the 
ground, and scurried along like a wildcat 
until he reached the crushed and inter- 
mingled branches, into the midst of which 
he plunged, yelping. The other, the dog 
hovering at a distance, had circled as the 
crash came, and rushed into the tops from 
the outside. Long had they hunted to- 
gether, these two dogs, and slight chance 
for escape had the coon thus thrown be- 
tween them. A moment of silence, save 
for a sniffing and whimpering, and then 
growls, snarls, and squalls. Then pande- 
monium, and a coon! So they did in East- 
ern Michigan in the year of Donati’s comet. 

Sometimes there were adventures. There 
were bears in the woods then, and ever in 
the heart of the boy lingered a fearful hope 
that some time the dogs would tree one. 
The experience came to him. One night 
the dogs were found barking beneath a big 
ironwood tree standing among the beeches 
on a ridge, and the men chuckled. Green 
ironwood is easy chopping, and the largest 
tree of the kind is not so large as an oak of 
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medium size. . The fire was built, the boy 
lay in the leaves, as usual, and the choppers 
were about to begin their work, when the 
boy saw what he had never seen before. 
He saw something black emerge from the 
dark tree top, and come clambering delib- 
erately backward down the trunk. One 
look was all-sufficient. ‘Bear!” he yelled 
shakingly, and then darted in the direction 
of the field, followed promptly by the 
startled men. But this was only a first im- 
pulse. They had not run fifty yards when 
all stopped simultaneously and burst into 
laughter at their own alarm. They chanced 
to have a rifle with them that night, and, 
in any event, for two men with axes to run 
away from a bear was a thing preposterous. 
They dashed back toward the tree, and, 
there, in the circle of light made by the fire, 
came upon a scene every detail of which 
remained clear in the boy’s memory. 
Slowly the black form descended until its 
hind feet almost touched the ground, and 
then, with almost a roar, the two dogs 
together launched themselves upon it. 
That was a fight! ‘The woods re-echoed 
with the sound of the fierce turmoil. Well 
for the dogs, and maybe for others than 
they, that the bear was not full grown, and 
that a big she-bear had been killed in the 
vicinity but a day or two before. The 
dogs suffered, but the battle was nearly 
equal, until the rifle put an end to the ugly 
fray. 

That was an event for the boy! The 
skin of the young bear was his, and that 
was a prodigious thing. He was buoyant 
and full of suggestions to himself. The 
next morning, before he nailed the prize 
against the barn door, there to stretch and 
dry in the autumn sun, he, boy-like, tried 
an experiment which illustrated the quality 
of heredity. The hog-pen was a covered 
structure of logs, with a fenced-in yard 
in front in which the hogs were fed. They 
were gorging at the long trough beside the 
barrier when the young experimenter sud- 
denly hung the fresh bear-skin over the 
top rail, and the wind carried its scent to 
the gluttons at the feeding place. Never 
was a greater revelation! With a simul- 


taneous squeal of helpless terror the hogs 
rushed for the inner pen, and buried them- 
selves together in the straw, still squealing 
as if the knife were at their throats in kill- 
ing-time. Those hogs had never seen a 
bear, nor caught the scent of one; but 
their ancestors, a few years before, had 
often become his prey—in fact, throughout 
all time the bear has eaten the hog—but 
the dread of that particular scent had been . 
transmitted. The creatures knew that it 
meant death to them! The boy derived 
much food for thought as the result of the 
morning’s freak. He discovered that one 
can remember through one’s great-great- 
grandfather. 

And the autumn waned, and the corn 
was garnered, and the leaves began to fall, 
and coon hunting was at end. The barn 
doors were covered with the season’s spoils, 
and the boy was wealthy in his degree. 

Where the deep forests were, now, in 
early autumn, are fields of waving grain; 
where the swales extended are green vistas 
of timothy and clover, and, in the low- 
lands along the creek, the cattle feed, and 
in midsummer gather beneath the occa- 
sional shade tree spared by the woodman, 
or stand knee-deep in the pools where the 
coon and crane once found such royal feed- 
ing. The sound of the fox’s bark comes 
no more across the clearing, and the coon 
dog is dethroned, the collie or the setter now 
reigning in his stead. The boy may some- 
times revisit the old region, but it is a 
strange land to him, and he knows how 
Leatherstocking felt as he fled before the 
ax and toward the ever-receding West. 
But he had a life while it lasted. 

In the year before Donati’s comet the 
fall season was dry, and the coons lived 
chiefly in the far swamps, where the frogs 
and other food were. The year following 
the comet was of the same character, so 
that in neither year was the hunting as 
good as in 1858. But the boy did not 
comprehend causes then, and good cooning 
became, in his mind, firmly associated with 
the marvel of the sky. And to this day, 
he does not really know whether comets 
make coons or coons make comets. 











THE STORY OF THE SPORTING GUN 


By Wirt Gerrare 


IREARMS, of a sort, are supposed 
to have been used before gunpowder 


was invented; but the history of 
sporting guns is not concerned with the 
prototypes of these early weapons, and 
they need not be specified. Nor do the 
early cannon devised for military pur- 
poses call for particular mention. Long 


after the days of Roger Bacon and the 
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EARLY HAND GUNS. 


monk Schwartz, all firearms were far too 
clumsy and rudimentary to have been of 
use to the hunters of game. 

A piece of iron shaped like a tun-dish 
was the first gun. Of this, the pipe is the 
powder chamber, and the widening muzzle 
—convenient for stone or ball of any size 
readily procurable—is the barrel. Experi- 
ence proved that the strain from firing was 
exerted near the breech end, which in later 
specimens was strengthened by increasing 
the thickness of the metal there. The shot 
had to be directed, therefore the tun-dish 
was elongated into a tube. In order the 
more easily to manipulate the weapon it 
was attached to a stout piece of wood. As 
a “fire-stick” it had a vogue. When used 
it might succeed as a gun, and if its shot 
missed the mark the weapon was still serv- 
iceable as-a cudgel. . 

This primitive firearm was useless for 
sport. From it the match-lock musket 
was slowly developed. First a spike was 
fitted near the breech, and to this the slow- 
match was attached, so as to be near at 
hand when the moment arrived for firing 
the gun. Then the spike became a mov- 


able holder, so that by a movement in one 
direction the match could be pressed upon 
the touch-powder. Next, the holder was 
pivoted; and then the hand that fired the 
gun was not necessarily removed from the 
stock, so was of use also in keeping the 
gun pointed towards the mark. Other de- 
vices were added to return the match from 
the touch-hole, and maintain it in position 
automatically. Later the touch-powder 
was placed in a pan at the side of the barrel 
instead of upon the top; the pan was 
covered to keep out the sparks and the wet, 
and when the pan-cover was also worked 
automatically by pressing the trigger, the 
match-lock was perfect. 

The match-lock did not suit the purposes 
of the hunter, the difficulty of keeping the 
match alight being too great. A company 
of harquebusiers could keep the required 
fire going amongst them, and when about 
to engage the enemy could pass the light 
along the line from man to man; but that 
plan was not possible when hunting; so, 
although the match-lock gun was some- 
times used for killing large game driven into 
nets, it did not supersede the crossbow 
as the general weapon of hunters. 

Early in the sixteenth century a German 
monk applied the principle of the flint and 
steel to firearms. The flint was pressed 
into the touch-pan by a spring. Through 
the pan a bar of roughened steel could be 
moved to and fro, and the sparks this fric- 
tion engendered fired the gun. Almost im- 
mediately the gunmakers improved upon 
this by substituting for the bar a disk of 
steel, and rotating, it automatically by 
means of another spring and chain. This 
disk was wound up with a key, and held in 
position by a stop-peg withdrawn by pres- 
sure upon the trigger. 

Such was the wheel-lock. Its mech- 
anism was many times improved in various 
details, the changes following closely upon 
the progress made by the watchmakers 
of Nuremberg, the city in which originated 
this, the first firearm which can be ranked 
as a sporting gun. The wheel-lock was in- 
tricate, but not inefficient; it needed fine 
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workmanship, so was costly. 
The Miquelitos, a band of ma- 
rauders in the Pyrenees, are pop- 
ularly supposed to have evolved 
the fire-lock from the wheel- 
lock. The burning slow-matches 
of the match-lock betrayed their 
whereabouts, and _ wheel-locks 
they could not procure; so they 
more closely approximated the action of 
striking fire with a flint and steel, directing 
the sparks into the touch-pan instead of the 
tinder-box. The result was the fire-lock 
with the mechanism outside the lock-plate, 
very much as used at the present time in 
the East. The first weapons on this prin- 
ciple appeared in Spain early in the seven- 
teenth century; by 1640 they were common 
in Italy and France, and the new order of 
sporting which was then coming into fash- 
ion hastened their adoption. 

Later improvements arranged the mech- 
anism where it was better protected from 
blows and rain, lessened the liability to 


miss fire, and were directed towards render- 


ing the arm serviceable for military 
purposes. These details it is needless to 
specify, nor is it possible to give here 
particulars of the many varieties of fire- 
arms devised at different times for spe- 
cific purposes, or the multitudinous forms 
assumed by the sporting gun at different 
periods. 

Rifling was discovered in Germany early 
in the sixteenth century, and the wheel- 
lock rifle quickly displaced the crossbow 
in that country. It followed closely the 
pattern of the weapon it superseded. In- 
stead of the bolt used in the crossbow, the 
rifle fired at first a short cylindri- 
cal bar, and later a spherical ball, 
but not at a high speed, the ratio 
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EARLY GERMAN 
BREECH-LOADER. 


of the weight of the projectile to its velocity 
being such that the momentum of the ball 
allowed accurate shooting at short ranges. 
The sporting use of this rifle was confined to 
the killing of large game which had been 
hunted by dogs or driven by men after 
the fashion of the time. It was used in- 
stead of the spear, knife, or crossbow to 
give the coup de grace to the animal al- 
ready taken, but was for a long time al- 
together too cumbrous and slow to be 
used with success on small animals, or at 
game in rapid motion. 

The smooth-bore musket was lighter, 
and, in order to increase the shooter’s 
chances of hitting, was frequently loaded 
with two bullets, or three or more slugs 
instead of a ball. Then, for small game, it 
became customary to load with a couple of 
small metal tubes. 

It was the superb work of the smiths 
which adapted the musket to the pur- 
poses of sport. The cleverness of these 
craftsmen is not easily estimated, but the 
closeness with which they forged is proved 
by the marks of the hammer and chase 
still visible upon the limbs of the lock mech- 
anism of old arms. The barrels were, per- 
haps, not so closely forged, as it was im- 
portant that when finished they should be 
wholly bright and smooth inside, whilst 

the outsides were also polished to make 
the detection of faulty welds possible. 
) 






































THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MATCH-LOCK. 
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The Spanish masters had the advantage. 
Possessing the purest iron and the finest 
steel, they made the best and lightest 
barrels. Their method was to weld small 
pieces together in order to get the fibers of 
the metal diversely distributed. By so 
dging the tenacity of the iron was in- 
creased, and a lighter barrel became pos- 
sible. Later, the fragments were first 
welded into strips, and these strips coiled 
and the joints welded together. Thus was 
evolved the twist-barrel, which later 
became known as laminated steel, of 
which the “Damascus” metal is only a 
variety. 

The old “hand-gonnes” of war weighed 
about forty pounds; the barrels were be- 
tween four and five feet in length, and not 
less than an inch and a half in diameter. 
Milan “pieces” used for sport were not 
much smaller in the bore, but better work- 
manship and material allowed of the weight 
being reduced to ten pounds, or even less. 
At the close of the eighteenth century a 
barrel of fifty-six inches in length, and of 
about ten gauge, was considered the best. 
Thus the sporting gun of the period was 
very much like the military musket, the 
old “Brown Bess” of Wellington’s cam- 
paigns. 

The next radical change was due t 
Napoleon’s restrictions on the trade in fire- 
arms. To prevent guns made on the Con- 
tinent finding their way into the hands of 
his English enemies, he prohibited the 
manufacture, except for his own armies, of 
barrels of large gauge. The makers of the 
firearms consequently turned out sporting 
guns of twenty gauge and smaller, and 
what had been taken by sportsmen of neces- 
sity was subsequently acclaimed by them as 
correct, and adhered to from choice. 

This undoubtedly accounts for the vogue 
small-bore guns had in Europe at the begin- 
ning of the last century. It is possible that 
it had also another effect—the production 
of double-barreled guns. It is evident that 
& gun with two barrels of musket gauge 
placed side by side would be a cumbrous 
weapon. The few double guns made prior 
to this date were either curiosities or had 
the barrels placed one over the other—a 
plan Bossi, the Italian gunsmith of the 
seventeenth century, tried to make popu- 
lar, with little success. It was on this plan, 
too, that Napoleon’s double sporting rifle 
was built. 
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When sportsmen were compelled to use 
a barrel of about half the capacity of that 
to which they had been accustomed, it is 
natural that they should endeavor to meke 
good the deficiency by duplicating the - 
parts. The double-barreled guns of small 
gauge were no more cumbrous than the 
single-barreled fowling-pieces of that age, 
and their advantages quickly established 
them in public favor. 

From that time the English gunmakers 
led the fashion in sporting arms. They 
improved the shotgun—stock, lock, and 
barrel. The elevated rib connecting the 
two barrels was the invention of Joseph 
Manton, who also improved the breech and 
the ignition. His locks were of excellent 
workmanship, his safety devices to prevent 
accidental discharge, both when carrying 
and when loading the gun, were trust- 
worthy, and his stocks were well shaped 
and tastefully ornamented. In short, the 
English shotgun at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century was of a model as 
good as any procurable to-day, and, within 
its limits, as highly developed. 

The chemist wrought the next change. 
A Scotch clergyman applied a fulminate to 
ignite the powder, and dispensed with the 
flint and steel. But the percussion-cap gun 
was not evolved in a day, or in a decade of 
years. There were first guns made to use 
the fulminate when made up in the form 
of pilules, or amorces, or contained’ with 
the priming in tubes. The tinned-iron 
capsule preceded the copper cap, and it was 
not until half a century after the first 
discovery, and after many brains had been 
busy devising simple methods of applying 
the fulminate effectively, that the per- 
cussion-gun attained any high degree of 
perfection. 

Up to fifty years ago there was little or 
nothing of gunmaking on scientific prin- 
ciples, but there was wonderful craft, as the 
best of these muzzle-loading guns prove. 
Greener knew nothing of pressure curves, 
but by putting rings of lead at different dis- 
tances along a barrel and altering the thick- . 
ness of the barrel until firing it expanded all 
the rings to the same extent, he obtained 
that form for the outside of the barrel which 
has proved to be correct. 

The workmanship also was improved. 
If a gun of the best Spanish or Italian make 
is compared with a modern percussion-gun 
in such a detail as the breech, for instance, 
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the advance made in a century is very 
marked. The earlier gun has merely a 
short plug screwed into the barrel. The 


GILBERT SMITH’S 
AMERICAN CARBINE. : 


THE ORIGINAL LEFAUCHEUX 
BREECH-LOADER, 1836. 


later one has the barrel enlarged to take a 
plug of greater diameter ; this plug is cupped 
out to hold the powder and is expanded by 
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firing the gun; its edge also fits closely 
against the shoulder in the barrel ; the screw- 
thread fits exactly throughout its entire 
length, and the plug has upon it a flange 
which beds firmly against the very end of 
the barrel. With such a breech it is quite 
impossible that there should be any aa 
charge of the powder gases backward. If 
the nipple on which the cap is placed is 
screwed out, it will be found cupped, stop- 
pered, and fitted to the breech-plug in ex- 
actly the same way. The workmanship 
of the leading gunsmiths who built by hand 
fifty years ago has never been excelled and 
nowadays is seldom equaled. The finest 
specimens of their work are examples of the 
utmost that can be done by rule of 
thumb. 

Whilst some gunmakers were congratu- 
lating themselves that their products had 
attained perfection, others endeavored to 
combine the newest method of ignition with 
the old, discarding the principle of loading 
at the breech. Here, once more, progress 
towards adequacy was slow. T e flash of 
the fulminate, so strong when compared 
with the feeble spark from the flint on strik- 
ing the steel, pierced ordinary cartridge 
paper, and manufacturers and inventors 
were hurrying into a cul de sac. The gun 
of the day had the military cartridge in- 
serted in the barrel at the breech end, and 
the new percussion-cap sufficed to fire it. A 
wad at the base of the cartridge served as a 
gas-check, and this was pushed forward by 
the insertion of the next cartridge. Such 
was the capping-carbine of the mid-century 
wars. 

Radical change resulted from the produc- 
tion of a cartridge that contained its own 
means of ignition. The origin of cartridges 
is lost in the obscurity of the far past. Very 
early the harquebusiers made up their 
charges separately ; in the sixteenth century 
their use was common, but a cartridge con- 
taining its own ignition was new. In its 
earliest form the detonator was in the shape 
of a tube attached to, or other protuber- 
ance extending from, the cartridge rather 
than within it. Then the cap was placed 
at the base of the projectile, and a striker 
pierced the soft case of the cartridge as well 
as the charge of powder, in order to reach 
and detonate it. The well-known Prussian 
needle-gun is upon this principle. 

Houiller, a gunsmith of Paris, deserves 
the credit of inventing the modern cartridge. 
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In 1847 he patented the pin-fire cartridge 
practically as it is to-day. Asan alternative 
method he specified a rim-fire cartridge and 
also one with central-fire ignition, but not 
the pattern now in use. 

A cartridge case which contains its own 
ignition can be made gas-tight ; more, by its 
expansion it acts as an obturator, and thus 
allows of breech-loading, as it prevents any 
escape of the powder gases through the 
joints of the breech mechanism when the 
gun is fired. It is the latest of the inven- 
tions that have revolutionized gunmaking. 

The gunmakers of Paris were quick to 
benefit by MHouiller’s discovery. Lefau- 
cheux and. Lepage both chose a modifi- 
cation of Pauly’s system of breech-loading 
for their guns, and Pauly’s system was but 
a slight alteration of that principle of 
hinging together of barrel and breech 
which had been used again and again in 
various countries during the centuries in 
which the art of the gunmakers flourished 
on the continent of Europe. 

Other methods were revived and devised, 
but for the purposes of the sportsman, the 
drop-down principle answered best and has 
survived all others. 

Schneider, Pottet, Daw, and gunmakers 
English and foreign, improved the central- 
fire cartridge which slowly but surely super- 
seded the pin and rim fire systems. The 
central-fire Lefaucheux gun was but little 
better than the pin-fire, and for some years 
the chief improvements in guns were all 
concerned with perfecting the breech 
mechanism, and directed towards giving 
greater strength and durability to the 
parts, and only later towards producing a 
gun that allowed of easier and quicker 
manipulation of the action. A double bolt 
for a single one to unite barrels and action 
was a notable improvement; a third bolt, 
across and at the top, was better again—so 
much better, that beyond it no one has 
found it possible to go. The locks were 
improved, and made to rebound so as to 
relieve the detonating cap of all pressure 
save just when struck. Then came ham- 
merless guns, and the rebounding lock was 
useless. 

Of rival hammerless guns much might be 
written, but at the present time all that can 
be positively asserted is that those mechan- 
isms are the best in which the cocking of 
the locks is accomplished automatically. 
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So much also may be asserted in respect of 
the ejecting mechanisms for throwing out 
the cartridge which has been fired. The 
best will be that which does its work with- 
out requiring any conscious effort of the 
shooter and utilizes to the full extent the 
weight of the barrels in falling, as the gun 
opens, 

Choke-boring, which if it did not originate 
in America was successfully developed 
there, is a discovery of the very first im- 
portance, since it not only increases the 
efficiency of the gun, but enables the gun- 
maker to control its actual performance. 
Choke-boring also has made gunmaking 
more of a science and less of a craft. 

Probably no article in use to-day has been 
brought to its present state through so long 
a period and with so many radical changes 
as the modern shotgun. Almost each type 
of gun has been developed to its highest 
state of perfection little by little, and each 
perfected type of the past has fallen into 
desuetude owing tosome change of principle 
which, whilst it has altered the type, has 
also lowered the gun in some particular from 
the degree of excellence the best of its class 
had attained. 

At present there is no indication of any 
great change being imminent; if any nota- 
ble alteration should come quickly, doubt- 
less it will be in respect of some detail con- 
cerning which change is now least expected. 
But it must not be supposed that medern 
guns of the prevailing type are perfect; each 
season some slight improvement is made— 
and others are needed. 

It may be stated that the gun of the near 
future will be very like that of to-day, but 
there will be less gun. The use of concen- 
trated nitros allows of a shorter cartridge 
case. Instead of packing the ordinary case 
with additional wadding, the sensible thing 
to do is to shorten the case, thus shorten the 
chamber, and consequently the barrels and 
the gun. Possibly, too, guns can be built 
closer than they are at present; the breech 
ends of the barrels brought nearer to the 
butt-plate, the gun made to balance farther 
back, and so be more easily raised to the fir- 
ing position and more quickly aligned. 
Minor improvements only are such as these, 
when compared with the great changes of 
the past; they nevertheless are apparently 
the changes which will hasten the develop- 
ment of the sporting gun. 





IN WINTER WOODS_ 


By Lynn Tew Sprague 


HE acres of my friend Ephraim lie 
among the Chautauqua hills, tipped 
toward the heavens at all angles. 

His home, like himself, old-fashioned, square, 
and unornamented on the outside, stands 
in an angle made by the highway and a 
little stream that saunters singing through 
all the months of the year, past the side 
stoop. 

Eph—so he is familiarly called—is hard- 
muscled and hard-headed, a man plain in 
ways and appearance, but sound and hardy 
as any oak in his woodlands. His tall 
frame is slightly stooped, his neck is long 
and slim, and over his big nose and the high 
cheek bones of his gaunt face the skin is 
drawn, brown and. tough as leather. 

No carpet-knight is Eph, but big blue 
eyes that never waver, make you trust him, 
and his smile would drive all evil from the 
heart of a thief. 

Eph loves the outdoor world, and even 
in these days of small groves is a true woods- 
man. He knows the birds, too, and their 
ways, and when I visit him in summer, takes 
long walks with me up the brook through 
his woods or over the hills to “the big holler 
back o’ Strunk’s Mill,’ to show me three 
veery fledglings, or the nest of a blue-winged 
warbler, or an oven-bird’s covered home, or 
the spot where I may hear the brown 
thrasher sing as I “never heerd one sing 
afore, nigh about seven to-night.” 

It was my first winter visit to Eph. The 
February night had been passed pleasantly 
enough, with clay pipes and woodsy jokes 
and anecdotes, before an open fire of hickory 
logs that smoked and crackled quite as 
merrily as we, while outside the wind 
moaned and the snow flew, as if to give an 
additional sense of comfort within. 

But the morning dawned clear and sunny, 
though cold, and my host and I did “ chores,” 
and, breakfast done, were away up stream 
to a wood which in these days might almost 
be called a forest. 

My legs were thrust in a pair of Eph’s 
cowhide boots, and about my neck and 
shoulders Eph wound one of his ample 
“comforters.” 


“Ye bird sharks be a purty tame lot, but 
there ain’t much ter see this time o’ year, so 
maybe ye won’t mind havin’ ‘Wag’ along 
this trip,’”’ Eph said; and with that he went 
striding towards his drafty kitchen, whis- 
tling and calling, “Wag! Wag! Whar be ye? 
whar be ye, sir?” 

He joined me a moment later outside, 
with his beagle at his heels and a gun under 
his arm. “I thought we’d take Snip along 
too,” he said; and he just lifted to the open- 
ing of th big side pocket of his coat a limp 
ferret, and dropped it back again. 

How beautiful the winter world seemed 
as we strode along the untracked, drifted 
snow! At one moment we almost scuffed 
the frozen ground, the next we were hip- 
deep, as we followed the brook that here 
and there broke out from under a crystal 
roof and sang crisply to us. 

What a tonic is the winter air! The 
blood went racing through my veins with 
the speed of youth. No wonder the nations 
of the northern zones are the nations that 
achieve! 

The stump fences that climbed the hill- 
sides in the distance looked black on the 
white fields; the pines on the hilltop stood 
out against the pale sky as distinctly as 
pen-strokes. In the clear atmosphere the 
miles of Eph’s domain, so familiar to me in 
bird days of early June, had shrunk to 
quarters. Or maybe it was the obliterat- 
ing snow, gem-studded in the winter sun- 
light, that worked the magic. 

Did these frozen white billows really 
cover the same meadows where the tall, 
waving, lark-haunted grass grew a few 
months ago? Were these half-buried, naked 
brown stems by the ice-bound brook the 
same willow bushes that shaded me while I 
fell asleep to dream golden dreams under 
the lullaby of stream and gurgling bobolink, 
or listened, half awake, to the dainty treble 
of the song-sparrow or the ripple of the red- 
wing’s reedy note? 

Eph’s voice ran on ceaselessly, sounding 
sharp in the cold air, like the snap of a 
banjo. His English is awry, but his sense 
is sound. 















“This ’ere winter’s bin a hard un on part- 
ridges. Last spring was dry and mild, and 
lots o’ young uns hatched out, but this 
winter’s bin awful twisted; rained lots and 
froze hard arter, and then snowed wild 
geese and thawed agin, till ye’d think poli- 
ticians was runnin’ the weather. Wal, the 
birds been hard pressed fer food, long with 
it all, and last week up here in the beech 
timber, when I was gettin’ out wood, I 
kicked a couple up from under the crust. 
They’d got frozen in one of their tunnels, 
‘cording to my calculation.” 

“Have you seen many other birds this 
winter, Eph?’’ I asked. 

“Wal, not since ’bout the first of Decem- 
ber, when I see the last of the juncos round 
in the brush—er few pert little chickadees 
and a sassy jay and a wuzzy-looking wood- 
pecker now and then. 

“T see only one snowflake this year— 
purty bird, them, ain’t they? Mighty 
scarce nowadays; used to be plenty here- 
abouts when I was a youngster.””’ And Eph 
stopped still and swung his long left arm in 
a great circle, whacking his hand against 
his shoulder to stimulate circulation. 

We were nearing the woods on the bor- 
der of which the stream spread itself out 
into a pool, fringed by a marsh. Wag had 
run on far ahead over the uneven snow, 
and, looking up now, I saw him disappear 
among the gaunt outposts of the woodlands 
just beyond the barren alders and willows 
that edged the frozen marsh. 

“Say,’”’ continued Eph, “did I tell ye a 
young robin stayed all last winter up in the 
scrub hemlocks yonder? Got left some 
way when the rest went south, and didn’t 
know the way, poor lonesome little critter. 
Needn’t tell me ’bout migration bein’ in- 
stinct. It’s recollection, like ’twould be 
with we uns. Old birds have ter pilot 
young uns through the first time. Wal, 
this here un got along all right. It’s mid- 
li’ warm in the evergreens, and twixt the 
mountain ash berries and the meal and 
stuff I used to take himn——” 

“Ki-woo-woo!l” came the cry of the 
beagle, and Eph forgot his lonesome robin. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. “Wag’s struck 
fresh rabbit tracks plumb sure. It’s that 
cold, I ¢ale’lated the cotton-tails would be 
all holed up.” 

I followed his Indian-like strides through 
tangled brush stems and drifted snow, and 
then stopped with him to bend over some 
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tiny footmarks, where Wag had first nosed 
them. 

Something from the dim centuries be- 
hind us thrilled me on the instant at sight 
even of those dainty prints—the long in- 
heritance from primeval ancestors to whose 
one constant interest such things spoke. 

“Them’s not ten minutes old,” said Eph. 
“ He’ll circle round here agin in a little spell.”’ 

He sought a high, clear mound a little 
distance away, and brought his old muzzle- 
loading gun into position. We could hear 
Wag crying on in the woods with the hue of 
a mighty stag-hound. 

I sought a corner of the rail fence under 
an old oak—a gnarled giant of the genera- 
tion of the grandfathers of the trees around— 
and waited, while the baying of the hound, 
now muffled, now clear, as if a door were 
swinging between, spoke again to the ghosts 
of remote ancestral huntsmen within me. 

“Look out I don’t pepper ye,” said Eph; 
and as he spoke I heard the bushes swish 
and snap, and directly behind me the 
hound halloo like a bursting rocket. Eph’s 
eye and gun swept my station murderously. 
The rabbit would break cover close beside 
me, and at the thought I felt the stray shot 
puncture my skin. But on the second, 
when my ears were fixed for the crack of 
the gun, they heard instead the hound 
halloo again, seemingly half a mile away. 

Twice this disappointing maneuver, and 
then Eph drawlingly remarked: “Wal, I 
cale’late I’d best take a hitch further into 
the woods, and squat on thet thar stump 
yonder.” 

He climbed the fence, leaving me. to ex- 
amine the cocoons tied to twigs which 
brushed the rails—soft silken coverings, 
large, warm, hammock-like pouches that 
shelter the atticus, the strange bristling 
winter home of the bag worm, the smooth, 
cottony wrappings, no bigger than beans, 
that cover the many species of dark-bodied 
insects. 

Thousands of lives, as mysterious, as un- 
knowable, and perhaps as important in the 
inscrutable economy of God. as our own, 
dangled there in the icy air. A few weeks 
of the sunny smiles and balmy breath of 
spring, and they will be a-wing to the 
music of hylodes now asleep in the frozen 
mud, and of crickets now buried deep 
under snow and stone. 

But the baying of the beagle sounds near 
again, and nearer, and now suddenly seems 
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to come out of the very snow under my 
feet. All at once I see Eph’s tall figure 
lift to full height on the stump. There is 
a flash of red fire, a sharp report, and a 
metallic tinkling echo through the winter 
woods. Then Eph goes plunging into the 
bare bushes and lifts into view a white 
carcass, while Wag barks with delight. 
eed 

“These rabbits be fool things,’”’ said Eph 
a half hour later, as we sat on a fence. The 
sun had warmed the air to that degree just 
below freezing which makes a winter day 
most delightful; exercise, too, had taken 
the chill from my blood. My brain never 
seemed saner, my spirits throbbed high, like 
a boy’s. The great open world about me, 
with its miles of white expanse on which 
was drawn in strong lines the naked forest 
all studded with ice gems, seemed a not 
less kindly, a not less habitable place than 
when violet-crowned June walked there be- 
neath green arcades. 

And Eph, sitting beside me, with infinite 
common sense in his brain and not a mean 
fiber in his big heart—Eph rugged and 
stalwart, and even handsome like the pri- 
meval man—seemed this world’s truest and 
highest product. 

A single cloud sailing rapidly in the east 
looked a huge balloon of crimson and gold. 
A blue jay laughed deep in the leafless woods. 
Atop the nearest hills the snow was tinted 
pink, and away to the south the deep green 
of pointed pines was edged with violet. 
“He who proclaims one season fairer than 
another, speaks of the health within him 
rather‘than the beauty without.” And as 
I looked across this white, immaculate 
world where God had drawn with strong 
hand and colored with tints of heaven his 
woods and hills, my heart said, “Verily, 
the preacher is right.” 

This same fence, commanding so ex- 
tensive a view, was a favorite summer seat 
of ours, and I remembered a June evening 
when we listened there to a sweet liquid 
strain unfamiliar to either, which proved 
to be the nocturne of a male catbird sing- 
ing from the nest. And I recalled, too, 
how that same evening Eph had discov- 
ered on the limb of the beech tree, against 
whose icy trunk I was now leaning, the 
tiny lichen-covered nest of a ruby-throated 
humming-bird, which he declared to be 
“cuter’n a bedbug’s ear.” 

But Eph’s voice was now running on 
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in its high Yankee twang—‘‘Yes, sir! they 
be foolier than sheep—rabbits be ; but they 
be sich helpless little cusses, ye naturally 
kinder pity’em. Hares, Is’pose, our rabbits 
properly be. I know it’sa fashion nowadays 
to make out wild animals ter be mighty 
wise and elegant, but the fact is they be 
mostly a savage, cruel, nasty, ill-smelling 
lot—though cute ’nough ’bout some things. 
Why, I read a story this winter ’bout a 
family o’ rabbits, an’ they was all scholars 
and poets and mathermaticians, and had 
a language and laid plans, and did mer- 
nuvers that would twist a general. And 
the feller what wrote it meant it all serious- 
like. Wal, when I got through that story, 
Wag an’ me came right out here, and Wag 
skeered up a rabbit an’ I blazed away an’ 
missed him, an’ what does the blamed 
idiot do but circle right around ter me 
agin and let me blow his head off.” 

Eph was stroking the ferret: as if it were 
a kitten, while he talked. Wag, after weary- 
ing us with tramping in the deep snow, had 
gone hunting on his own account. We 
heard him baying far away, as we sat gos- 
siping on the fence, but Eph’s most lusty 
calls failed to bring him in. 

“’Nother time,” continued Eph, “Wag 
an’ me run one up inter a slantin’, holler 
tree thet had ketched in fallin’. He was 
safe enough there, but when I pounded on 
the down end, he peeped out t’other, ’s if he 
wanted ter make sure Wag was there, ’n 
then jumped plumb down inter Wag’s 
mouth. 

“Nother time— Gosh! there’s Wag 
callin’ me. Hear him? He’s got one 
holed, sure.’ 

The beagle was not baying new, but ut- 
tering a sharp, quick bark. Eph dropped 
the ferret back into his pocket, and, sliding 
off the fence, strode away through the snow 
into the woods, with me at his heels, carry- 
ing the dead rabbit. 

Ten minutes of Eph’s long, rapid strides 
brought us to a half-cleared spot. There, 
sure enough, sat Wag, at the mouth of a 
woodchuck’s old hole. 

“Told ye,” said Eph; “now Snip’ll show 
ye what he kin do.” 

Eph made a hasty examination of the 
place, and found another entrance to the 
tunnel, some twelve feet away. He satis- 
fied himself that the rabbit had entered 
where Wag was on guard, and that he was 
still under ground. He took the ferret 
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from his pocket, and, being warm with ex- 
ercise, removed his coat and threw it 
across a log from which he kicked the snow. 
Then he started the ferret into the first 
hole, and quickly took his stand, gun in 
hand, at proper range from the other. 

Though the beagle was now in eager and 
expectant position near the second hole, I 
took my station at his side, for I felt that 
whichever way the game might run, Eph, 
in the moment of excitement, would be 
more mindful of his dog than his guest. 

The dog quivered with expectation. Eph 
stood with half-raised gun, rigid as a 
wooden Indian. With every tense second 
I looked for the rabbit to pop from the 
hole and for the flash and bang of Eph’s 
gun. But seconds went and minutes fol- 
lowed, and no game leapt to view. 

Finally Eph lengthened his long neck 
and stood on tip-toe, and muttered, “ Wal, 
wal!” at which the beagle began to dance 
to the music of his own whining. Eph ex- 
amined both holes more critically. There 
were certainly rabbit tracks leading into 
the first, and none leading from the second. 

“Darned if this don’t beat me,’’ he said; 
and he called sternly down the first hole 
for the ferret. 


Wag, meantime, was tear- 
ing the snow and frozen dirt from the 


mouth of the other hole. Then Eph, in his 
excitement, took a rail from the near-by 
fence and rammed it into the opening. 
But nothing availed. 

“Wal,” said Eph at length, “I calc’late 
we'll have to smoke ’em out.” We found 
some dry leaves in the hollow of a tree, and 
with the rotten wood from the heart of an 
old log, soon had a smouldering fire. Eph 
fanned the smoke into the entrance of the 
tunnel, and this time I stood watch with 
the gun. Eph worked like a windmill in a 
gale, but neither rabbit nor ferret came to 
surface, though the second hole was soon 
smoking like a mountain crater. 

Eph was puzzled. “Darned if it ain’t 
pesky funny,” he said. “’Taint like Snip, 
either. I never knowed him ter bleed a rabbit 
yit, an’ it don’t seem as though they could 
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stand this here smoke, does it? Wal,” he 
added, after a pause, “ye two[Eph was not 
conscious of bestowing any dignity on his 
dog] wait here a spell. I’m goin’ ter the 
barn for a pick and shovel. We've got ter 
dig ’em out.” 

He turned towards the log where his coat 
lay, giving “ye two” minute instructions 
against the time he would be away. Then 
he picked up the coat, and a look of astonish- 
ment fixed itself upon his honest face. 

Eph is not given to profanity, but now 
he ran his hand into his capacious pocket, 
and as he drew out the ferret, warmly sleep- 
ing there, he said in a voice not hotly angry, 
but slow and full of wonder, “Wal, devil, 
damn, blazes.” 

A glance unraveled the mystery. There 
in the snow were the ferret’s tracks from a 
third hole which had escaped Eph’s search, 
and this opened under a clump of hemlock 
brush at the farther end of the log; there 
were arabbit’s tracks from it too, leading not 
a hundred feet away to another clump of 
evergreens. 

The ferret had done its work effectually 
enough; it had routed the rabbit out of his 
burrow. The hunter had been at fault in 
not having seen it escape, and the ferret, 
having completed its duty, had made its 
way back, undiscovered, to its snuggery 
in its master’s coat pocket, and content- 
edly gone to sleep. ) 

Eph caught the gun from my hands. 
Wag had solved it all by this time, and was 
away with a mighty halloo. 

The frightened rabbit leapt from cover, 
bounding right towards us, and Eph’s gun 
flashed. 

“Didn’t I tell ye they was fools?” he said, 
as he picked up his limp quarry. “ This one’s 
bigger’n the other,”’ he added, holding the 
two rabbits up together. 

“No, they don’t know much, and they do 
hev a hard time, twixt skunks an’ owls an’ 
dogs, an’ me. Most folks don’t know how 
ter cook ’em, but I’ll make ye the best pot- 
pie ye ever et.” 

And, sure enough, he did. 
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CLUB IN THE WORLD 
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NDIAN scalping being forbidden by the 

] decrees of William Penn, the early 
Philadelphians were obliged to look 
about them for other forms of recreation. 
This may account for the fact that the old- 
est fishing club in the world has its head- 
quarters in the Quaker City. It came into 
being in 1732, the birth year of Washington, 
and has been preserved through all the suc- 
ceeding generations. It speaks well for 
Quaker constancy that only twice has it 


It is a quaint old institution, originated 
by men who loved the woods and the 
streams; men quiet and contemplative, who 
pointed to the Disciples on the Sea of Galilee 
as a precedent for their sport—for in those 
days of pious Quakerdom good biblical 
precedents were essential to well-nigh any 
undertaking. And they were men with imag- 
inations, with an eye to the picturesque, for 
whom a dash of make-believe had its charm. 
The whole organization smacks of thisstrain. 


“CASTLE ”’ AND “ HOUSE ON THE DELAWARE.” 


failed to hold its regular fishing seasons: once 
when the members were away practicing 
marksmanship on British officers, and again 
when pestilence seized upon the city, and 
the fishermen relinquished sport to succor 
the plague-stricken and carry to burial the 
bodies of cholera victims. 


Instead of calling itself a mere club, it is the 
“Fishing Company of the State in Schuyl- 
kill.” Its organization is not that of a com- 
pany, but of a State. And the maintenance 
of this little mock government has added 
an element of play which a plain, matter- 
of-fact “fishing club” could never suggest. 
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In the earliest days, during the adminis- 
tration of Hon. Thomas Stretch and two or 
three succeeding governors, it was the “Col- 
ony in Schuylkill.” But when the immor- 
tal George had transformed certain weak 
and oppressed colonies into free and inde- 
pendent States, the fishermen determined 
to do likewise, declared their independence, 
and brought into existence the “State in 
Schuylkill.” Once a year the citizens come 
together to elect officers. A Governor is 
chosen. A Council of five members is vested 
with legislative authority. A Sheriff is the 
police and military power, and a Coroner is 
obliged to investigate the cause of difficulty 
when any fish shall come to the table in con- 
dition which the Epicurean tastes of the 
citizens shall judge to be unsavory. Its 
Navy has always been one of its cares, for 
that is an important possession of the State. 
A “fishing club ” would call this a mere boat- 
house full of scows and skiffs, but the “State 
in Schuylkill” knows it to be a harbor con- 
taining frigates. In the early days of its 
existence the colony owed all allegiance to 
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with no nonsense about them; but these 
are forgotten, while the “State in Schuyl- 
kill’’ lives in all its primitive charm. The 
State is unique, and not only its organiza- 
tion, but its fishing days and its feasts are 
full of character. 

We know from every scrap of history left 
us of the early days of this remarkable club, 
it was a band of nature lovers. Not once 
are the records blotted with the story of 
enormous catches or of unsportsmanlike 
conduct of any sort. There seem to have 
been no pot fishermen in the colony. 
Rather, the citizens were men who loved 
the woods and the streams and the hills for 
their own sake; they fished for the pure joy 
of getting out of doors with an occupation 
that gave freedom from town and oppor- 
tunity to reflect. 

We may imagine them analyzing and 
philosophizing over every bit of nature and 
every new experience, after the manner of 
Walton; and the only regret is that some 
among them did not leave their inductions 
to posterity, as did the Father of Angling. 


THE KITCHEN AT RAMBO’S ROCK. 


a baron. Baron Rundle was the first of 
these noblemen. He owned the land on 
which stood the Castle of the colony, and 
received an annual rental fee of three perch. 

We may imagine that in those days, as in 
these, there were men who smiled at this 
play, and other men who scoffed at it. Some 
of them, no doubt, organized fishing clubs 


And those old Quaker anglers were judges 
of good living, too. They knew the kind of 
dinner a man likes to see upon his table at 
the close of a day on—or in—the stream. 
The meals were prescribed. There should 
be no feasts such as are served at kings, 
tables, with fancy wines. Rather, their 
banquets must offer the plain, inexpensive 
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foods that delight the palate of the hungry 
woodsman. Rounds of beef there might be, 
without limit, and a barbecued pig was 
something which no dinner of the colonists 
ever lacked. Besides these the essentials 
were fish and game. Drinks were limited 
to punch, Madeira, and lemonade. Only 
once do we find a record of extravagance in 
the dinners; that was on a day when some- 
thing over four pounds sterling ($20) was 
paid for a turtle, and the cost of dinner ran 
to nearly seven pounds. 


Game was a standard feature. Powder 
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require you, or any of you, to make diligent 
search for any of the said rabbits, squirrels 
and others of the game kind in all suspected 
places where they may be found, and bring 
the respective bodies of so many as you 
may find before the justice at a general 
court to be held on Thursday, the fourth 
day of October next, there to be proceeded 
against as by said court shall be adjudged.” 

We have but to close our eyes to see the 
quaintly dressed old sportsmen, with their 
flint-locked fowling-pieces, and their old- 
time fishing-tackle, gathering at the Castle 


AVENUE LEADING FROM MAIDEN LANE TO THE FISH HOUSE AT RAMBO’S ROCK. 


and shot were furnished to those who would 
forego a forenoon’s fishing to provide game 
for the table; and among the papers of 
the State we find this proclamation, issued 
by the governor in 1774, when the mutter- 
ings of revolution were growing loud: 
“Whereas great quantities of rabbits, 
squirrels, pheasants, partridges and others 
of the game kind have presumed to infest 
the coasts and territories of Schuylkill, in 
a wild, bold and ungovernable manner; 
“These are therefore to authorize and 


on Schuylkill on this day of the annual elec- 


tion. We may feel with them the joy of 
escaping from the city and from the city’s 
labors. We may see the proud display 
of strings of squirrels and birds; we may 
see the same roasting at the great fire- 
place; we may even catch the savory odors 
from squirrel and quail and roasting pig. 
We may imagine the delight of a hungry 
fisherman who rose long before daybreak, 
as he sits down at that table. Ah, yes! 
and we catch, if our senses are keen, a dark 
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look that will come over the countenances 
now and then when some one forgets fish- 
ing and mentions the Navigation Act or 
King George; for 

“The earth is full of anger, 

- The seas are dark with wrath.” 

And well may they feast now, for before 
another election day rolls round twenty-two 
of these twenty-five shall have hastened 
away to join the patriot army. Some will 
never again see the Falls of Schuylkill, 
and many will catch the agonizing memory 
of these tastes and odors when wandering 
barefoot through New Jersey or when starv- 
ing in Valley Forge. For, despite their 
Quaker ancestry, these fishermen are fight- 
ers. They will retreat with Washington 
from Long Island; they will die at his side in 
their own native colony, and some of them 
will share in the glad victory at York- 
town. 

And Washington was to become their 
hero. The proudest pages in their scant 
history tell of elaborate preparations for 
entertaining the general at their Castle; 
but while the preparation is described in 
full, the narrator is strangely silent as to 
the feast itself. Did.their general go with 
them to their castle, and did he catch perch 
from the Schuylkill? And did he, per- 
chance, take a fowling-piece and bring in 
game for dinner? But however this may 
be, the State did admit to full citizenship 
one of its heroes. This was General La- 
fayette, who visited the Castle and fished 
for a day with the Schuylkill fishermen. 

Back in pre-revolutionary times we find 
cropping out the first tendenciesthat trouble 
fishing clubs of to-day—the tendency to 
lose sight of sport in love for the social fea- 
tures of the organization. There were mem- 
bers who came for the loaves without the 
fishes, and for the punch and Madeira, and 
the good fellowship. They neglected the 
fishing. So the council passed an act de- 
claring that any citizen who failed to ap- 
pear above Tillbury’s Rock, tackle in hand, 
before eight o’clock in the morning of any 
fishing day, should be fined one shilling 
and six pence. 

In those same days it was that the “ navy 
was condemned.” The two “frigates,” 
“Shirk” and “Fly,” were declared unsea- 
worthy, and a tax levied, whereby the 
State. was enabled to procure two new 
“frigates,” one twelve and the other four- 
teen feet in length. 
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There is a delightful modesty about the 
records of the State. Not once are the 
members disgraced by the recording of large 
catches. On the other hand, they seem to 
have taken a keener interest in the minute 
details of angling than in the amount of 
killing. They delighted more in rare 
catches than in the feats of the professional 
fisherman. 

In 1789, it is recorded by order of the 
governor that “Ben Scull, the prince of 
fishermen, produced a trout which he 
caught in Schuylkill, that measured fifteen 
inches.” This was an unusual catch, for 
trout were few in Schuylkill. We wonder 


‘why the word “produced” is used in the 


record. Why did not the governor order it 
recorded that Ben Scull caught such a trout 
in Schuylkill? Was it because he was a 
conservative official who dreaded to state 
on his own authority that Ben Scull really 
did catch such a trout, and did he word 
his record purposely so that any skeptics 
among us may imagine that Ben was a 
Prince of Jokers as well as fishermen, and 
that the fish which he “produced” was 
caught elsewhere than in Schuylkill? 
Another record tells us of the taking of a 
shad at the Falls of Schuylkill—a strange 
thing, for shad seldom ventured so far 
above tide-water. But the only fish story, 
as “fish stories” are defined to-day, is re- 
corded on the fifth of October, 1791. A 
tale it is that seems worthy to go down to 
history along with the adventure of Jonah 
with the whale and the encounter of Regu- 
lus with the big sea serpent. On that date, 
says the record, “a four foot sturgeon 
boarded one of the frigates.” After some- 
thing of a struggle the boarding party was 
captured, and was later served up as a “‘de- 
licious repast.”” We might wish the chron- 
icler had been more explicit, but perhaps 
after all it is better that he should leave 
each of us to picture for himself the ‘“‘board- 
ing of the frigate,” the surprise of the crew, 
the slimy struggle, and the final capture. 
These are the incidents that tell us of the 
joys of the citizens of Schuylkill. What 
delight they must have experienced in tell- 
ing these tales in the city, and in talking 
them over at succeeding dinners! There 
were streams within a hundred miles where 
they might have caught an abundance of 
trout every day. There were others where 
sturgeon innumerable might have been 
taken after the methods of the sturgeon 
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INTERIOR OF “CASTLE” AT RAMBO’S ROCK. 


fisherman; where the citizens might have 
posed at the day’s end with disgracefully 
large strings hanging at their backs; but 
the citizens of Schuylkill were sportsmen. 
And who doubts that they drew from their 
occasional adventures, their consciences 
clear and their appreciation undimmed, 
many-fold the pleasure that comes to 
the shameless maker of records for great 
slaughter? 

Changes there have been in the State, 
but they are slight and have ever been the 
inevitable changes of time, never those of 
strife and revolution. For the “ contem- 
plative man’s recreation” does not breed 
strife, but peace and good-fellowship. Ex- 
ternal changes have been the most marked. 
In the early years of the century the 
old log Castle, which had served its purpose 
well for more than three quarters of 
a@ century, was taken down and in its 
stead was built a frame structure. This 
stood at the Falls of Schuylkill, and there 
the citizens expected it should stand for- 
ever. But once they rallied for the open- 
ing of the season, to find not a single ripple 
where the historic Falls had been. A com- 
pany of sordid men, who placed dollars 
above sport, had built a dam below and 
backed up the waters of Schuylkill so that 
a currentless pond had replaced ripples and 
rapids. Then began a scarcity of fish, and 
the governor called together his council. 


Investigation proved that fish could not 
pass the dam, and the council decided to 
move the Castle to a point below that ob- 
struction. . 
So the Castle was carefully taken dow 

and moved to Rambo’s Rock, where noth- 
ing obstructed the movement of fish from 
the sea, and for years the State made 
merry. Then came a season when the 
waters of Schuylkill gave out an evil smell, 
and dead fish were found floating in the 
eddies, and the most tempting of baits 
brought not a single bite. A great oil syn- 
dicate had begun to throw its refuse into 
the stream. Again the governor and his 
council decided that the Castle must be 
moved. This time it left its native Schuyl- 
kill and was taken to the Delaware, where 
the Castle stands to-day, the oldest wooden 
building about Philadelphia. Near the 
Castle now stands another and larger 
building, which citizens call the ‘Clock 
House.” It is a sort of auxiliary castle, 
that may be heated in cold weather. 
Here a member may come in the heart 
of winter, if he is hungry for a beef- 
steak of his own broiling. Here he may 
bring his wife and daughters, who are not 
permitted within the sacred precincts of 
the Castle. And here he does bring them 
now and then to eat a lunch which he him- 
self cooks after the manner he learned 
when an apprentice to the company. 





An Angling Democracy 


But while these few external changes 
have taken place the State’s internal 
peace has remained unbroken. Its gov- 
ernors have held for so many terms each, 
that the presidents of the United States 
have been more numerous. The term of 
Hon. John Wagner, who after a score of 
years has just retired from the gover- 
norship, in favor of present Governor W. 
Fisher Lewis, is not exceptional. Its rules 
have varied but little, and its spirit not at 
all. Its fishing still begins in May and still 
closes in October. Witness its opening: 

It is the. first Tuesday evening in May. 
Seated at a desk in the governor’s head- 
quarters (which happen to be in a Philadel- 
phia sky-scraper) is the caterer. He is not 
a professional caterer, mind you, but a full- 
fledged citizen of the ‘‘State in Schuylkill.” 
More than likely he is a millionaire, yet on 
this occasion he must cater to the other citi- 
zens of this most democratic State, even to 
the extent of preparing food with his own 
hand. About him are seven apprentices. 
These too may be millionaires, but they are 
humble individuals to-night, for it requires 
obedience and humility, together with length 
of service, to render an alien worthy of citi- 
zenship in the “State in Schuylkill.” The 
apprentice must be faithful in little things to 
prove that he is worthy to be trusted with so 
great a boon as citizenship, when one of the 
thirty members shall leave a vacancy. To 
the caterer’s desk are coming the citizens 
either in person or by proxy, to say whether 
ornot they will be present at the castle 
on the morrow when the fishing season 
opens. At last all are accounted for, and 
the caterer sends out his apprentices to 
various markets, and his day’s work is done. 
It is imperative that each member shall say 
to-night that he will or will not attend that 
banquet on the morrow. If one fails to 
announce his intention and afterward de- 
cides to attend, he must take with him a 
bottle of wine and a steak, or there is no 
appeal from the caterer’s decree that he 
pay five dollars’ fine. 

It is Wednesday morning now. The cas- 
tle, which has been closed for many months, 
is open wide. Smoke issues from its great 
chimney. About the fireplace in an ad- 
joining kitchen the millionaire caterer and 
his apprentices are gathered, all in white 
aprons. Some citizens have already arrived 
and gone out in the navy to catch perch. 
Others are arriving, and preparing their 


FIREPLACE IN KITCHEN OF THE 
“HOUSE ON THE DELAWARE.” 


tackle. Two or three have gone down 
stream to the boat of a professional shad 
fisherman, and are making arrangements 
whereby they shall be permitted to make 
one pull at the nets in front of the castle. 
This is not because they have confused pro- 
fessionalism with true sport, but because 
they want to buy a shad for dinner, and like 
the novelty of one pull at the shad fisher’s 
net. 

Within the Castle a member whose serv- 
ices have been enlisted in behalf of the 
caterer is busy brewing the punch—a mys- 
terious beverage whose proportions are se- 
cret to all save the citizens, to whom the 
recipe has come down from pre-revolution- 
ary caterers. Other members are arriving 
now. Some go to fish, but others play at 
shuffleboards, or pitch quoits, or stretch 
themselves under the trees. For in these 
later days the fishing is not the best in the 
world; and to tell the truth, this getting out 
of town, this being away from clients and 
customers and boards of directors, away 
even from hired servants of office and dwell- 


-ing; of breathing the pure air from the 


Pennsylvania hills, of looking at the ancient 
Delaware and drinking in the charming 
quaintness of colonial life, is enough to 
gladden the heart of the most blasé million- 
aire, ‘whether he catch fish or not. 

Now members are returning from the first 
hours of their fishing, and apprentices are 
busy dressing perch. There are no servants, 
mind you. The members and apprentices 
of the company are sufficient unto them- 
selves. These perch the busy caterer and 
his chosen assistants are frying in the long- 
handled pans that have come down to the 
State from the.earliest days of the Schuyl- 
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kill Colony. Nor are they fried as you 
would fry them at the camp fire, nor as you 
might see them fried in your kitchen. It is 
a rule that no knife or fork shall touch a fish 
while in the pan. So when the under side 
has attained the proper shade the caterer 
gives a peculiar twist of the wrist which 
tosses the perch into the air and causes it to 
alight again in the pan, the brown side up. 
This he learned when an apprentice, for only 
one who attends every fishing day during 
his apprenticeship and diligently studies the 
arts of the caterer is eligible to citizenship in 
this State. Some members have, perhaps, 
gathered in to watch this time-honored bit 
of skill. They cry “ Bravo’ without stint 
when the perch are neatly tossed, but 
heavy silence chills the marrow of the cater- 
er when his hand shows lack of practice and 
a fish falls into the fire. 

A busy forenoon it has been for this func- 
tionary. There has been much work to do, 
as we see when the dinner-horn is sounded. 
For the table, at which the governor pre- 
sides, and where the apprentices serve, is 
fairly loaded—loaded with the dishes that 
graced its cloth in days when it stood in the 
old log castle; in the days when General 
Lafayette sat there. There are the fried 
perch, the planked shad, and the great 
juicy, broiled steaks; there is the barbecued 
pig, brought ever to the table on the old, old 
platter, once a part of William Penn’s dinner 
service; there is the lobster salad, the punch 
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and the lemonade. There is no champagne, 
no dessert, and no cigars. For fishermen 
plain and simple foods are sufficient; cham- 
pagne and desserts are too luxurious. So 
also with cigars; but if any member cares 
to smoke a pipe at the dinner’s close, a pipe 
will be forthcoming. 

The lunch is long, for the fishermen are 
hungry, and no one hurries. When it is done 
the governor announces the season’s begin- 
ning. From this time on until October 
every Wednesday will be a fishing day. 
Wednesday would not seem a propitious 
day for an outing, yet during the past sum- 
mer not one fishing day did the members 
fail to drop work in the city and gather for 
sport and rest and lunch at the ‘‘Castle on the 
Delaware.’ Itisone of the charms of fishing 
that it may be pursued as fiercely or as calm- 
ly as one likes. It offers recreation, and 
outdoor life and pleasant excitement in any 
case. So the citizen of Schuylkill finds hap- 
piness in the territories of his State, whether 
his mood be to rest and breathe the fresh 
air, to wander through the woods for the 
sweet calmness so hard to maintain in the 
heart of the multitude,or whether he be bent 
on making a record for catching bass and 
perch. And in the midst of these ancient 
associations—this make-believe, if so you 
choose to call it—he finds a charm that im- 
pels the sacrifice of business, and engage- 
ments and money, for the sake of his ancient 
and honorable State. 


GOOD AND BAD BITS 


By W. S. Harwood 


nolds, a member of the Minnesota 

State Board of Health, and veteri- 
narian of the Experiment Station of that 
State, showed me through his chamber 
of horrors one day, chief among the ob- 
jects therein being a series of. cruel and 
unnatural bits, from which photographs 
have been made to accompany this article. 
These are not the only types of cruel bits 
in the world, for wherever there have been 
men without the intelligence or the patience 


eae of mine, Prof. M. H. Rey- 


properly to break and train horses, there 
have been found men with inquisitional in- 
genuity to invent means of equine torture. 
Yet some of these bits will illustrate that 
the spirit of cruelty is not yet dead in the 
world, and that however humane the gen- 
eration, there remain men who fail to use 
the kindlier and gentler methods of con- 
trolling the dumb brutes placed in their 
care. I do not doubt, however, there are a 
good many men who now and then put 
a savage bit into some favorite roadster’s 














THE GENERAL NERVE SYSTEM OF THE 
HORSE’S HEAD. 


mouth in order that his fiery temper may 
the better be curbed, without realizing the 
extent of the cruelty they are practicing, 
and with no other intention than to make 
the horse safe to drive. They should think 
twice before they inflict needless pain upon 
a faithful animal. 

The inner portion of the mouth of a horse, 
the delicate membrane of pinkish or some- 
what darker hue, has a mass of delicate 
nerve filaments spreading over its entire 
surface. These nerves are very sensitive to 
the touch, and any sharp or unusual thrust 
upon them causes intense pain. This pain 
is carried by a set of inner nerves, as well as 
by a set that runs along under the jaw, 
up the side of the jowl, and thence into 
the very center of all pain, the brain, 
between the slender, sensitive ears. It 
is difficult for any one to say just where 
the seat of pain is—whether it is in the fin- 
ger which you bruise or in the brain to 
which the message of distress has been tele- 
graphed ; but the question of location is not 
essential, while the question of distress is 
all-important. It is very probable, how- 
ever, that the brain of the horse, through 
the series of nerves so intimately connected 
with the large nerve area of the mouth, is 
the seat of the intense pain which comes 
with any undue attack upon these nerves. 
Any one who has had a tooth extracted, or 
who has had any trouble with an ear, or who 
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has been bound in the cruel bonds of facial 
neuralgia, knows how quick and imperative 
is the connection between the nerves of the 
head and the brain itself. 

If you should cauterize deeply the inner 
surface of the horse’s mouth so that all the 
nerve centers were seared over, no doubt 
the pain of a cruel bit would be abolished; 
but, at the same time, the sensitiveness of 
the horse to the guidance of its master 
would be lost, and the value of the bit 
would be gone. Yet precisely this may 
happen after a long use of some hard and 
cruel bit—it may at last so callousthe mouth 
of the horse that it does not hurt him in the 
old way, and he refuses to respond to the 
rein. The nerves are all essential; they 
should be kept in their natural state if the 
horse is to be a safe, tractable, well-be- 
haved, well-governed animal. The train- 
ing of a horse is, to a greater extent than 
many people believe, the training of his 
nerves, or, to put it in another way, the 
training of his disposition, which, in the 
last analysis, is very much the same thing. 

If a horse’s nerves have been kept in a 
healthy, normal condition; if he responds 
quickly to the various incidents of the horse 
life ; if, in a word, he is just a natural horse 
with natural horse likes and dislikes, he is 
the ideal animal in so far as tractability is 
concerned. And on tractability depends 
much of the horse’s usefulness, much of his 
value. If his nerves, and particularly the 
nerves of his mouth, which are so quick to 
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SAVAGE BIT, OPEN AND CLOSED, 


take the message of pain to the throbbing 
brain, are not normal ; if they are subjected 
to undue irritation ; if, at last, they become 
immune to all save the most brutal and 
vicious attacks, then the horse becomes an 
abnormal creature, he loses one of his most 
essential elements, he: is fit for the cheap 
horse market, where only second-hand 
wares are offered for sale. 

So in this question of inhumanity to 
horses by means of bits that are cruel, it is 
not humaneness alone that is to be con- 
sidered. That, indeed, is the higher and 
governing element in the question, but be- 
yond that is the question of dollars and 
cents. The man who habitually uses a 
cruel bit upon his horse’s mouth not only 
does violence to all that is noblest and best 
in his own nature, but he inflicts a direct 
damage upon his horse from the standpoint 
of value. A well-bred horse is a delight; 
a well-bred, well-broken, good-dispositioned 
horse is even more than a delight—he is 
an entry on the right side of the bank ac- 
count. 

I asked Professor Reynolds what he 
thought about the bitless horse—was a time 
coming when the horse would be driven 
without anything in his mouth, controlled 
by some sort of a band about the nose and 
jaw? He responded to my question by this 
proposition: 

‘*There is no horse of good, normal spirit 
who may not at some time become fright- 
ened. He may even be more than fright- 
ened; he may become frenzied. Just asa 


lot of sensible, well-behaved, sedate human 
beings may, in the presence of great danger, 
become converted into an unruly, mad mob, 
so a horse, under peculiarly trying condi- 
tions, may lose his head. The best horse 
in the world has not greater self-command 
than the best man, surely. Under such 
conditions it is not possible to restrain a 
horse merely by use of a strap; there seems 
to be nothing but the metal bit which will 
hold him. Even with the use of a bit there 
are times when a horse, to use the common 
expression, takes the bit in his teeth, and 
then there is no stopping him until he has 
run his course. For very many reasons the 
bitless driving would be desirable, and under 
normal conditions it may be that it will be- 
come successful.” 

I do not pretend to be an expert in the 
matter, and would hesitate to say that any 
new invention in this line was unsuitable, 
but Professor Reynold’s opinion is certainly © 
worth weight. 

There does not appear to be any tenable 
ground upon which the use of a harsh bit— 
one of these cruel, merciless refuges of the 
mean man or the cowardly one—is warrant- 
ed. Perhaps there are times when some bit 
other than the humane one is permissible, 
but such times are very rare—so rare as to 
afford merely an exception to the general 
rule of humaneness which should be the 
governing rule in the heart of every one to 
whom has been intrusted the care and the 
driving of one of the noblest animals God 
has given to man. 
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By A. C. Laut 


OUNTAIN climbing in the Cana- 
dian Rockies virtually dates from 


the one fatality among climb- 
ers in these new-world Alps. The death 
of Mr. P. S. Abbot, an intrepid member 
of the Boston Appalachian Club, which 
occurred on Mount Lefroy, indirectly gave 
the impetus to climbing in the Rockies 
that last year resulted in more ascents 
and better records than in any mountain 
region outside Switzerland. Mr. Abbot’s 
companions on that fatal climb, four years 
ago, refused to be baulked of their victory, 
and exactly a year after, on the anni- 
versary of the accident, they were avenged 
on the peak by a successful ascent. This 
time the climbers had the services of an 
experienced guide, brought from Switzer- 
land. The safety with which the for- 
midable peak was scaled under profes- 
sionl guidance pointed a lesson to all 
concerned. Thenceforward, professional 
guides became an institution in the 
Rockies. . 

T. E. Wilson, the outfitter of Banff, who 
has directed important explorations, from 
the finding of Roger’s Pass through the 
Selkirks, in the eighties, to the recent ex- 
peditions of Mr. Walter D. Wilcox, of 
Washington; Mr. Charles S. Thompson, 
of Chicago; Dr. Norman Collie, of London, 
and others, has now to supply guides who 
can pot only thread the tangled forests of 
the .under-slopes, but circumvaliate the 
dangerous crevasses of steep, glacial as- 
cents. Trappers, who formerly idled the 
summer away, have followed Wilson’s ex- 
ample and ‘become guides. Even the 
prospector of ambitious dreams, realized 
that the tourist was a better gold-mine 
than a doubtful prospect. At last have 
come the Swiss guides themselves—six or 
eight of them; for a mountain is a moun- 
tain, whether in Switzerland or British 
Columbia, and whatever can be climbed 
in the Rockies, is climbed by these stalwart 
men from Zermatt and Interlaken. 

The Swiss declare, except for minor 
differences, that climbing in the Rockies 
and the Alps is practically the same. The 


Alps are peopled and dotted with hamlets. 
The Rockies are desolately grand, tenant- 
less, and pathless as an ocean. The battle 
on lower slopes with windfall, burnt timber, 
matted undergrowth, and a forest that 
has been ‘‘avalanched’’ down a mountain 
side into every imaginable, knavish con- 
tortion of cheval-de-frise, is not known in 
Switzerland. In the Rockies, before the 
climber has reached the real difficulties 
of ice and steeps, these things have ex- 
hausted the freshness of his strength. 
The summits of the loftiest Alps are higher 
than the loftie t Rockies by three hundred 
feet; but owing to a heavier snowfall, the 
snow-fields and glaciers of the new world’s 
Switzerland are vaster and more magnif- 
icent, than anything in Europe. 

Apart from these differences, the Alps 
and Rockies present the same matchless 
charm of a real and living wonderland, 
the same brilliancy of coloring in high 
tarn and glacial torrent, the same im- 
petuous avalanches and wind-blown cata- 
racts, the same cavernous ice grottoes 
and broken sky-line of fortress battlement 
and snow-crested peak. Considering the 
similarity of the regions, it is not sur- 
prising that more climbers should yearly 
search the Rockies for new and uncon- 
quered Matterhorns. + 

The season of 1899 witnessed enthu- 
siastic work among the climbers in the 
Rockies. Peaks which hav> defied the 
best efforts of men with such Alpine reputa- 
tions as Topham, were this year climbed 
repeatedly. Mountains once regarded as 
impossible, were reduced to the proverbial 
‘“stiff day’s climb for a man,” and from 
‘*the stiff day’s climb for a man’’ to ‘‘the 
easy walk for a lady.’’ Cascade Mountain, 
which looms up like a giant bastion across 
the eastern entrance to the Rockies, and 
which was considered unconquerable until 
recently, was climbed again and again 
by amateurs, with the assistance of only 
one guide. Rundle Mountain, on the 
opposite side of the Bow River, erect as a 
wall on one side and sloping at an angle 
of sixty degrees on the other, was traversed 











up and down from midday to sundown, by 
Mr. Wilcox. Sulphur Mountain, the for- 
ested ridge running parallel to Rundle, 
has become an afternoon walk; but the 
slopes up the north end, or up past the 





Photo by courtesy of W. D. Wilcox. 
MOUNT ASSINIBOINE FROM THE SOUTH, SHOWING THREE FACES, 


hot springs, must be followed, otherwise 
the walk may become a catch-as-catch- 
can up perpendicular cliffs. Mount Edith, 


the sharp pinnacle towering up behind 
Cascade, was ascended for the first time 
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by Dr. Collie; of London, who describes 
the climb as a “splendid dolomite, neces- 
sitating rope, and step-cutting for the 
last thousand feet.’’ There are many 
lofty peaks like Peechee and Inglismaldie 


in the Canadian National Park region, 
which are still untrodden; but there is 
only one which has defied the most de- 
termined efforts of. the best climbers, and 
that is Mount Assiniboine, twenty miles 
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PACK TEAM SETTING OUT FOR MT. ASSINIBOINE. 


south of Banff, as the crow flies; fifty-two 
miles by forest. trail. 

In shape, Mount Assiniboine closely 
resembles the Matterhorn. ‘It*stands up 
from the surrounding valleys ina great, 
many-faced pyramid, the apex, or last 2,000 
feet, being sharply conical at an angle of 
sixty or eighty degrees on all sides. Its alti- 
tude is estimated from 11,800 feet to 12,600 
feet. From the north elde; the base of 


the peak presents a gradually rising glacial 
slope, from which the tiered ledges shoot 


up suddenly in three frowning faces. Two 
of these are overhanging, and pour down 
continual avalanches of snow and rock, 
so that only one of the three faces on the 
north side is approachable. On the east 
is a sheer precipice of black cliffs; the black 
cliffs so hateful to all guides—‘‘for where 
snow can’t stick, how can a man?’’ On 
the west is a long, sharp, ridged sky-line 
leading under a, beetling, pinnacled shoul- 
der; but avalanches shoot over this ledge as 
from a flume, and this side is also unap- 
proachable. On the south the valley is a 
thousand feet lower than on the north, and 
the mountain appears to be perpendicular. 
But on closer inspection, the upright wall is 
found to be a succession of receding ledges. 
The rock 4s crumbly, and a way might be dis- 


covered up the south side. The great difficul-’ 
ty here is the nature of the ground: The«’ 


valley is so steep and shaly, with a perfect 
pitfall of interknitted timber, that a man 
can scarcely get footing, much less a pack- 
horse with provisions. 

This Matterhorn of the Rockies was first 
seen by Dr. George Dawson, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, and named by him after a 
tribe of prairie Indians. In 1893, Wilson, 


the outfitter, and Mr. 
R. L. Barrett, a Yale 
man, visited the peak. 
A year later, Messrs. 
Porter, Wilcox,Barrett, 
Smith, and Allen—all 
climbers of well-earned 
reputation—made a 
thorough _reconnois- 
sance of the ground, 
but returned without 
attempting what was 
apparently so impos- 
sible. In 1899, Mr. 
Bryant, the explorer 
of Labrador Falls, 
Mr. L. J. Steele, of 
England, and Mr. W. D. Wilcox, camped 
at the foot of Assiniboine. Bryant and 
Steele succeeded in ascending to an alti- 
tude of 10,000 feet. Here they desisted, 
and none too soon. On a steep slope 
Steele lost his footing and shot down, car- 
rying Bryant with him. By a dexterous 
movement the former thrust his ice-ax 
into the rock and brought the downward 
rush to a sudden stop; but so swiftly were 
they going, that Bryant dashed right over 
Steele’s body, and only for the rope must 
have gone down six hundred feet. None 
of these trips were made under favorable 
conditions. Swiss guides ‘were not taken 
to aid in the ascent, and ths avalanches 
were still frequent. 

In 1900 two young Chiesgo men, Wil- 
loughby Walling and his. brother, climb- 
ing for the first time, made exceptionally 
good records on Mount Lefroy, .and on 
Mount Victoria, the snow palisade to the 
right of Lefroy. Without any idea of 
success, where so many experienced men 
had held back, they thought that Assini- 
boine had not been fairly tested, and de- 
cided to see the peak. _ The trip was timed 
for the month of August, when the heaviest 
avalanches should long since have fallen. 
Three Swiss guides, two of whom cannot 


_ be: excelled for rock and ice work, were 


taken. Two of Wilson’s trappers were 
also employed to lead the way through 
the heavy forests, where faintly blazed 
trees offer insecure guidance for inex- 
perienced men. Fourteen pack and saddle 
horses, with provisions for a week’s stay, 
were in the cavalcade that filed out of 
Banff. 

Going out, the guides chose what is 
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known as the Heeley Creek trail, which 
crosses two divides over 7,000 feet high, 
one of which is so steep it is difficult to lead 
horses down without a series of somer- 
saults to the valley bottom. In places 
a miniature landslide carries horses and 
men down till boulder or timber stops 
the fall. After three encampments, a 
fourth camp was pitched at an altitude 
of 7,000 feet, on the margin of a glacier- 
fed lake at the base of the mountain proper. 

Leaving the trappers in the valley, the 
climbers and the Swiss guides started, be- 
tween 2 a.m. and 3 a. m., up the glacier 
slope, for the summit. The three faces 
of the north side were to the fore. To the 
right and to the left were the overhanging 
shoulders, down which poured avalanches. 
In the center the grooved channel of a 
watercourse or gully seemed to give a 
lead to the summit, or to that part of 
the summit where the three angled faces 
converged into the central peak. Look- 
ing through their field-glasses, as soon as 
daylight made this possible, the trappers 
saw.a line of roped dots black against 
the snow, gradually diminishing as they 
ascended, till they had left the snow for 
the naked rock, where it was too steep 
for snow to stick. The climbers seemed 
to be rounding cautiously and laboriously 
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to the left shoulder. Here the rock was 
rotten, crumbly, and slippery with fresh 
thaw. For first-year climbers, the Chicago 
men were doing fast work. Before midday 
they were 11,100 feet above sea-level, or 
4,100 above their camp. Where the center 
plane converged to the left, the progress 
became so slow as to. be almost imper- 
ceptible. There was a glare ice slope at 
from sixty to eighty degrees, trickling with 
rivulets, and down this a snow-slide might 
at any moment sweep. Every step’ had 
to be cut in the ice, and tast as it was cut 
the thaw washed over, obliterating every 
trace. Above, the slope steepened as it 
rose, till almost vertical. Here, only one 
hundred feet were made in an hour and 
a half. 

There is a time when every guide must 
speak plain truth about the danger of going 
on, or else guides would rightly be held re- 
sponsible for fatal accidents; and in the 
Rockies, where there is no law compelling 
guides to qualify, there is especial need for 
caution. The Swiss pointed out the danger, 
and as the climbers were out for sport, not 
tragedy, they showed their good sense by at 
once turning back. They had bettered for- 
mer attempts by 1,100 feet, and had done 
pioneer work in proving at least one route 
unfeasible. 


LAKE LOUISE REGION. 
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The journey homeward was made by 
the White Man’s Pass, east of the outward 
trip, an easier but densely forested trail. 
When one day’s travel distant from Banff, 
the trappers, who were the only members 
of the party with any forest lore, were 
requested to halt and skin some game 
shot by the others. Then a mistake was 
made which nearly cost six lives: the 
trappers, with the pack-horses and pro- 
visions, were left behind—a mistake which 
any city man, especially any man igno- 
rant of the treacherous, intricate, obscure 
labyrinths of a Rocky Mountain forest, 
might have made. They were but twenty 
miles from Banff, along the course of the 
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gone far before we could tell, by the trampled 
grass, that the party ahead had been driven 
to make a wide detour and hadn’t found 
their way back to the trail. What were 
we todo? If we kept the trail, they might 
really be lost. If we left the trail, we 
might miss them. The woods were so 
thick you couldn’t see the length of a 
horse head, let alone any peaks to give an 
idea of direction. We decided to trace 
them, and followed their marks mile after 
mile, away from the Banff trail, doubling 
back and forward round windfall, zigzag- 
ging in a dozen different ways without 
seemingly getting any nearer. It was 
just a confusing haze, round and round. 
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Spray River. What easier than to follow 
that river into Banff? The climbers and 
the Swiss guides rode forward, confident. of 
soon reaching Banff. They were soon 
hopelessly lost. 

“We saw them disappear in the wood,” 
said one of the trappers, “‘and by the time 
we could finish and get the packers started, 
we couldn’t get any answering signal, 
though we shouted and fired off guns. 
The fallen timber was piled higher than 
a horse, and in lots of places, where the 
trunks were criss-crossed five and six 
logs deep, we had to leave the trail, skirt 
through the forest, and chop out trees too 
high for the packers to jump. We hadn’t 


When we shouted, the thick foliage muffled 
our voices. What tracing that trail meant, 
with loose pack-horses scudding every 
which way, you may imagine. At length 
we began to see the rip of spiked boots 
across logs, and judged they had abandoned 
their horses in the hope of climbing over 
the windfall and walking to Banff. The 
last trace we could find was the mark of 
one of the guide’s pegged boots. By 
that we thought they must have separated. 
We searched everywhere on that bank of 
the Spray, but couldn’t make out a mark 
along, or back from, the river. 

“We knew they must be within a radius 
of twenty miles, so for two days and nights 
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we built bon-fires in a circle of many miles, 
fired off guns, and yelled till we were hoarse. 
Then we decided either they must be at 
Banff or else we must go to Banff for.a 
larger search-party. We didn’t realize 
their plight till we reached Banff.” 

The plight could hardly have been worse. 
The tangle of windfall had, as the trappers 
interpreted from their sign, compelled them 
to dismount and lead their horses. As the 
brush became thicker, some of the horses 
were turned loose, others tied, and one was 
led forward. It presently served a good 
purpose. The difficulties of going through 
such a forest cannot be exaggerated. Un- 
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less fight was continued the next day, till 
prolonged fasting began to assume the very 
real horrors of probable starvation, and 
weakened bodies refused to do more. 
There remained one hope. If the Swiss, 
whose strength held out better than the 
constitutions of the city men, could pos- 
sibly push on and find a way to Banff, a 
rescue party might reach them before it 
was too late. This was done, the lost men 
meanwhile killing the horse that had been 
led forward, and subsisting on its flesh. 
When found by Wilson, who came with 
all speed from Banff, they had kindled 
fires and were throwing their cartridges 
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less a path be chopped, the interlaced 
branches bar the way like the wires of a 
cage. Fallen trunks are piled in a barri- 
cade. Giant spruce, fir and pine shut 
out light, so that a deep gloom permeates 
the forest, except on sunniest days. The 
undergrowth is higher than a man, and hides 
a comrade but a few feet off. 

Throwing aside every encumbrance, to 
fight a path forward, and forgetting that their 
guns might prove the only means of getting 
food, the lost men dropped their carbines 
and toiled until fatigue compelled cessation. 
Supperless, and utterly exhausted, they 
bivouacked in the forest. The same hope- 


in the flames to let their whereabouts 
be known. 

Such was the attempt to conquer Mount 
Assiniboine in 1900. For seven years 
climbers struggled with the Matterhorn, 
and Assiniboine will yet bow its proud head 
to the all-conquering foot of the climber. 
The Swiss guides, whose estimate of alti- 
tude is more accurate than the most of 
aneroid readings, say that above the 
11,100 feet climbed by them, there were 
at least 1,500 more feet to the actual sum- 
mit, making Assiniboine’s total altitude 
12,600 feet. 

West of the Canadian National Park 
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Photo by L. J. Steele. 
ON SPRAY RIVER, 
en route FOR ASSINIBOINE. 


is a galaxy of peaks. Lefroy, the helmet 
peak .to the left, and Victoria, the wall of 
snow to the right of Lake Louise, both 
11,000 feet above sea-levcl, and 5,000 to 
6,000 feet above Lake Louise, were climbed 
last summer with comparative ease; and 
of the other peaks about the beauti- 
ful expanse of emerald water, Goat, the 
Saddle, St. Prian, and the Beehive, have 
become a walk for a lady. Behind this 
cordon of summits, south and east, is a 
wonderful crescent line of mountains, 
known as the Ten Peaks of Lake Moraine. 
Easy access can be had to them by four 
hours in the saddle, with packers for a few 
days’ provisions; and the Lake of the Ten 
Peaks is well worth the trip. All but 
two of the Ten Peaks are absolutely un- 
trodden, all but two are above 10,000 feet 
high, and one at least—the Deltaform, a 
triangular point shooting vertically up 
from lateral pinnacles, with measureless 
snow wedged all about—is higher than 


Mount Assiniboine and of as difficult a na- © 


ture. In the same region are Mounts 
Temple and Hungabee—magnificent masses 
of granite, scored with avalanches and 
covered with snow. 

Thirty miles north of Lake Louise, be- 
yond the valley of the Bow, is a glacial 
area fifty miles long and from five to seven 
broad, which is the source of three great 
rivers—the Saskatchewan, Athabasca, and 
Columbia—flowing to the Arctic, Atlantic, 
and Pacific. Here are some of the highest 
peaks in the Rockies. Thanks to the tire- 
less efforts of Appalachia and Alpine Club 
men, this region is becoming better known. 
In August, Dr. Collie and Mr. Stutfield, of 
London, and Mr. Spencer, of Bath, spent 
some weeks exploring the extreme south- 


western hem of it, and though they made 
only thirty-five miles, they were rewarded 
by discovering the highest peak yet known 
in the Rockies—higher than Brown and 
Hooker, of fabled but exploded fame. The 
summit is to be called Bush Peak, after 
Bush River, which rises at its base. 

Still farther west, in the valley of the 
Kicking Horse River, are fine groups for 
climbers: Mount Stephen, formerly invul- 
nerable, but scaled many times in recent. 
years by men, and twice by ‘ladies; Ca- 
thedral Mountain, to the left, blocked, 
massive rock and ice, exactly like a tur- 
reted basilica, which has been conquered 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. On the opposite 
side of the river is the green bench of Mount. 
Field, the real summit not being visible. 


- This is to be recommended, not for the 


climb, but for the magnificent view from 
it to the north, where more than eighty 
glaciers are to be seen without a field- 
glass. | 
Of the lofty peaks in the Selkirks, few are 
under 10,000 feet. Sir Donald—10,700— 
offers the greatest attractions and the 
greatest difficulty. This peak was scaled 
ten years ago, then given up by all comers 
as hopeless. Last year it was scaled by 
Mr. Vaux, of Philadelphia; Mr. Scatter- 
good, of the same city; the Messrs. Outram 
and Butler, of London, and Mr. Stutfield. 
Each climber, in the order mentioned, 
profited by the experience of his pred- 
ecessor, till the last succeeded in avoiding 
the slow ice work, which had delayed the 
others, and made the ascent between 3 
a.m. and 9 a. m., and the descent before 
2 p. m. 

In spite of all that was done last year, 
a mere beginning has been made in Rocky 
Mountain climbing. The whole region at 
the source of the Bow is virgin ground. 
The Ten Peaks of Lake Moraine await 
the climber. The ranges north of the 
Kicking Horse River have not even been 
explored. The .Ottertail Range, south 
of the river, and the long range north, are 
both unknown; and west of Sir Donald, 
in the Selkirks, behind the Bonny, or Pu- 
rity Glacier, on Flat Creek, is a region which 
a surveyor, who has been in every part of 
America, describes as the most marvelous 
combination of glacier-clad mountain, wa- 
terfallsand marble canyon, that he has ever 
seen. Here is an undiscovered world await- 
ing its Columbus. 





A THEORY OF TEACHING GOLF 


By A. DeWitt Cochrane 


HAT nine-tenths 
of the beginners 
at golf are taught 

upon an absolutely 
wrong system, is a wide 
statement, but it is true. 
They are loaded up with 
a whole family of clubs, 
of which they do not 
even know the names, 
much less the uses; taken 
down to the first tee, 
and told, or shown, in 
an exceedingly confi- 
dent manner by some 
one to whom it has be- 
come easy, how to drive. Having driven 
off the tee, and made a more or less un- 
successful stroke, the neophyte follows with 
a series of other strokes, with the conditions 
and problems of which he is entirely un- 
familiar, and in the end he reaches the last 
green, disheartened and uncomfortable; 
with the idea that he is about the worst kind 


asking him to read an obscure passage of 
a difficult author—we teach him the al- 
phabet. We don’t start our boys driving 
four-in-hands. In drawing, we teach a 
pupil first to make a straight line ; we do 
not expect perspective, color, and land- 
scape atmosphere from him. Yet the no- 
vitiate golfer is taken direct to the tee, as 
it were, blindfold, and set the task of an 
expert. 

In my opinion, the way to begin is to 
give him one club only, and that a putter. ¢ 
Take him, not to the tee, but to the Po xt 
ting green. There, with his mind . 
centrated on one club, instead of diff 
and puzzled with several, he fully con 


prehends in a few seconds what he has to.” 3 g 


do. He simply has to hit that ball so 
straight, and with such force, that it will 
travel. from where it is (say at first three 
feet) into that little hole ; and he is to keep 
on attempting that until he can do it. By 
the time he can get it from the edge of the 
green to the cup fairly well, every time, 














of a pupil; and the use of that bagful of 
clubs with uncouth names is as near to the 
unattainable as can well be. By very 
slow degrees, after many moons of per- 
sistence, he begins to conquer the game— 


but at what a waste of time! The whole 
process of his beginning has been wrong. 
We don’t begin a child’s education by 











he will at least be master of one portion 
of the game. 

Then go through the same process in 
‘‘approaching,’’ gradually lengthening and 
making more difficult the lessons, and only 
then may the learner be allowed to drive 
from the tee. He will be ready to do go 
with intelligence. The advantage of the 
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working backward from the green to the 
tee is obvious; all has been made clear to 
the player’s understanding—he does not 
then drive from the tee into chaos, but 
into conditions well known, and with which 
he is perfectly able to cope. The theory 
upon which I insist is that all progress in 
golf is over a series of straight lines—the 
easiest exemplification of which, in golf, 
is the putt. Even a curved line, in its 
final analysis, is a succession of broken 
straight lines, which form the curve. The 
full swing of any iron club divides into a 
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bent, body turned slightly on hips, head 
bent down, and the head of club, left hand, 
and left shoulder, in a line. Making an- 
other step, raise the club (C) as far as the 
left arm extended will permit without 
moving the body, with knee slightly ad- 
vanced, left shoulder inclined a trifle more; 
the head of club, left hand, and left shoulder 
as before. Coming now to the last move- 


ment of the upward swing (D), the left 
arm, extended, raises the club by an in- 
clination of the left wrist towards the body, 
the club now assuming a position parallel 














number of separate movements, each 
one forming a given segment of the 
curve. 

In putting, which I recommend as 
the beginning of all teaching, the stance 
has very little part, except it is essential 
that the position be fairly free, not cramped, 
to allow the club to move back in the con- 
tinuation of the direction which you wish 
the ball to take. This applies to almost 
all putts, whether on a level or a rolling 
surface. In driving, on the other hand, 
the body must not move from its first 
position; you may twist on your hips, 
but not your feet; and play from your 
left foot. If you move your body, you 
must move your head. 

By way of illustration, we will start from 
“at rest,’ for a full shot drive, with 
the ball in a position equally distant from 
each foot. 

(A) Gripping firmly with the left hand, 
we carry the club as far back (B) as the 
left arm straightened will permit without 
moving the body. Keep the knees slightly 
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to the ground and the direction of flight. 
Bring the club down through the reverse 
movements (E), (F), (G), respectively, and 
this finishes half the swing. Assuming, 
again, the position (A), (G), start off afresh, 
using the right arm as the continuation of 
the club or radius, the right shoulder as 
the center. The weight must necessarily 
be thrown a little on the left leg, the body 
twisting on the hips. The position of 
shoulder to ball in (H), (I), (J), is the right 
hand and shoulder now where the left hand 
and shoulder were in (B), (C), (D). Ar- 
riving at the last position (J), note that the 
right arm is not extended as in the position 
(D), because it is the end, not part of the 


' middle, of a stroke, and therefore less de- 


pends on it. I obtain the best results by 
keeping my left foot firmly on the ground, 
with little regard. to the position of the 
right. Let me, in conclusion, add one gen- 
eral observation from long practice: The 
straighter your back, the easier is your 
swing; and the easier your swing, the longer 
the ball. 
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By George Ethelbert Walsh 


ITH the gradual extinction of our 
wild game and birds, and the 
destruction of their natural hab- 

itats in our woods and forests, opportu- 
nities for hunting are becoming more limited. 
Even the preservation from extinction, of a 
few of the most interesting species of our 
native fauna, is assuming paramount im- 
portance. 

The establishment of preserves and zoo- 
logical parks by States and cities, as homes 
for the few remaining specimens of some of 
our rare birds and animals, comes none too 
soon. Within another decade or two, it 
would be impossible to stock them. Not 


tions are made nearly similar to their natu- 
ral habitats. 

It is the aim of zoological gardens to pro- 
vide their inhabitants with woodlands, 
forests, grassy plains, and rough country, 
representing in miniature the larger tracts 
of nature’s primeval country. For most 
of the birds and animals these substitutes 
prove satisfactory, and they breed and 
multiply therein. 

But, supplementary to the public zo- 
ological gardens, and in some respects supe- 
rior to them in the preservation of certain 
species of native fauna, a large number of 
private game preserves have come into 
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only does this apply to the American bison, 
whose tragic story has so often been re- 
counted, but to the Maine caribou, several 
species of native deer, to the bald eagle of 
the Rockies, and the beautiful ibis and 
flamingo of our extreme southern forests. 
Fortunately for the world of science, by 
reason of these refuges, and the efforts of 
private citizens, none of these products of 
our plains and woods is likely to become 
extinct, unless it refuse to breed and 
multiply in semi-captivity, where condi- 


existence in the last twenty years, and their 
example is constantly stimulating other 
similar plans. The majority of these great 
game and hunting preserves are located in 
the East, and they include fish and game 
of every conceivable kind, both natural to 
the country, and imported from the private 
preserves of Europe. The immediate ob- 
ject of these private game preserves may 
be to provide their owners with good hunt- 
ing; but most of them accomplish another 
object which has more than personal in- 
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terest. The game therein is protected, and 
so long as the preserves are permanently 
maintained, the birds, fish, and animals in 
them will be in no danger of extinction: In 
respect to some of our rare animals, these 
private domains have afforded an asylum 
beyond the possibility of any zoological gar- 
den to accomplish. 

The preservation of the herd of buffaloes 
by the late Austin Corbin, in his private 
New Hampshire park, is a case in point, and 
a distinct gain to science. The fact that 
the few animals of this herd brought to Van 
Cortlandt Park, New York, soon showed 
signs of disease and homesickness, and had 
to be taken back to New Hampshire, is 
good evidence of the need of these large 
private estates. The founder of the New 
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A large portion of this wide domain, es- 
pecially near the borough of Newport, is en- 
closed by a stout wire fence eight feet high, 
and nearly thirty miles long. The park 
offers a great variety of wild, picturesque 
landscape, and it is the natural home of 
birds, fish, and animals. It is rolling and 
mountainous in parts, with small ponds, 
lakes, and streams of water flowing through 
it, and is bisected by a spur of hills which 
belong to the Blue Mountain range. Some 
of the high elevations are heavily wooded 
with the primeval forests of spruce, hem- 
lock, pine, fir, birch, maple, and beech. 
There are bold, massive spurs of rocks over- 
looking beautiful, placid lakes ; dense forests 
of trees which eternally shade the ground, 
and in whose depths wild game abounds; 
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Hampshire preserve did not raise the herd 
of buffaloes there for the purpose of pro- 
viding his friends with large game, but to 
see if they would breed and establish a new 
generation. 

There are to-day several million acres of 
wild land set apart for private game pre- 
serves in this country, and some of them, 
in respect to size, beauty, and stock, com- 
pare favorably with any similar estates in 
Europe or elsewhere. In fact, the Corbin 
Blue Mountain Forest Preserve, in New 
Hampshire, is probably the largest of its 
kind in any part of the world. It includes 
parts of four townships, and covers some 
thirty-two square miles of territory. 


ELK (WAPIT!). 


streams that flow through forest and glade, 
and tumble over rocky precipices, cutting 
out a rough bed from granite and limestone; 
and stretches of rolling, undulating fields 
and open glades, that for some reason Na- 
ture has not seen fit to clothe with pine and 
hemlock. Through the forest section roam 
all the game-birds and animals natural to 
New Hampshire. In addition to the nat- 
ural fauna, the preserve has been liberally 
stocked with European pheasants, wild 
boars, mountain sheep, buffalo, Virginia 
deer, and other desirable game. The trees 
and underbrush are allowed to grow un- 
disturbed, and it is rarely that the creatures 
get asight of man. In their forest fastness 
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they breed and grow up as wild as if they 
were living in a country not yet discovered 
by the white race. 

In this great preserve it has been demon- 
strated that the American bison can be 
made to multiply in the Eastern States 
without losing any of his original character- 
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the owner’s death, there were over seventy 
roaming at will. There has been little or 
no sickness amongst them, and they have 
increased steadily. They were not the 
trained, half-domesticated animals that one 
sees in most zoological gardens, but as 
wild, unruly, and full-blooded as any that 
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istics. It was six years before his death 
that Mr. Austin Corbin began collecting buf- 
faloes; he purchased seventeen, and turned 
them loose in the park. From that modest 
beginning the herd multiplied, until, before 


roamed the Western prairie half a century 
ago. 

While many of the private game preserves 
are owned exclusively by millionaires, 
there are others, under the supervision of 
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clubs and associations. One of the oldest 
of these is located in Pike County, Pa. 
It was founded in 1870, by Fayette S. Giles, 
who organized a club called the Blooming 
Grove Park Association, for the purpose 
of preserving, importing, and breeding all 
game animals, birds, and fishes adapted 
to the climate. In the thirty years of its 
existence the club has extended its grounds 
north and south of the original park, until 
now it covers an area of 17,000 acres, and 
it leases 4,000 more. Through the preserve 
run such famous fishing streams as Bright 
Brook, Taylor’s Creek, Shohola, and Bloom- 
ing Grove. There are three miles of the 
latter stream, and eight miles of Shohola, 
in the limits of the park. The place is 
eminently adapted to the propagation of 
fresh-water fish, and besides the streams 
there are some half a dozen lakes, the 
largest of which is Lake Laura, contain- 
ing three hundred and fifty acres. It is 
not unnatural, under these conditions, that 
the club should have turned a good deal of 
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small hatchery has been built in the park, 
where great quantities of lake and brook 
trout, landlocked salmon, pickerel, bass, 
and other fresh-water, gamey fish, are 
hatched. Thousands of young fish are re- 
leased from the breeding pond every year, 
to stock the lakes and streams. The fish 
hatchery is most successful, and thousands 
of trout are caught every year in the club’s 
waters, without appreciably diminishing the 
supply. 

There is a large breeding park also, in 
connection with the preserve, to keep it well 
stocked with game. Deer, ruffed grouse, 
English pheasants, woodcock and quail, are 
bred in the space devoted to this work, but 
they rear their young in a state of nature, 
in the thick woods. A large part of the park 
is in its pristine beauty and wildness. Hills, 
mountains, and valleys are heavily wooded 
with oak, hemlock, chestnut, cedar, pine, 
and hickory, and in the interior of these 
woods, deer, black bear, wildcats, and the 
smaller fur-bearing animals are found in 
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numbers. In the spring and summer of the 


its attention to the propagation of fish. 
The streams and lakes were at first stocked year the woods are clothed with the beauti- 


ful laurel and rhododendron. 
Similar clubs to this have, in more recent 


with fish obtained from other waters; but 
this was not found satisfactory, and now a 











years, sprung up in the Adirondacks and 
Canada. In the Adirondacks, several hun- 
dred thousand acres of woodland are, in the 
aggregate, set apart by clubs and private 
individuals for game preserves. The first 
large preserve was acquired in 1887, by the 
Kildare Club. Since then, a number of clubs 
and private preserves have been established. 
They are stocked with all the game adapted 
to the climate, and the original forests and 
wild country are preserved as carefully 
from the vandal’s ax as is the valuable 
game. One of the largest of these game 
preserves is owned by Charles Fenton, and 
in it the deer and bear find ample pro- 
tection from the gun of the irresponsible 
hunter. There are 30,600 acres in this pre- 
serve, and some twenty men are employed 
as game wardens. Wild deer are natural 
to the place, but these have been reinforced 
by many others, bought for the purpose. 

George J. Gould is another possessor of 
an Adirondack game preserve, which he 
has enclosed and heavily stocked with 
game. Although not more than a thou- 
sand acres in extent, it makes up in quality 
what it lacks in size. Many European 
animals and birds have been put into it as 
an experiment. The English pheasant has 
been domesticated and acclimated there so 
thoroughly that it is necessary ot organize 
shoots every few years, to keep its numbers 
within limits. The trout streams and lakes 
of this preserve are nearly as well stocked 
as is the game park. 

Edward H. Litchfield, of Brooklyn, has 
9,000 acres in the very heart of the Adiron- 
dacks, which he has stocked carefully with 
elk, moose, deer, rabbit, squirrel, and 
pheasant. :Like all of the other Adirondack 
preserves, it is ideally suited for the work 
of .preserving both game and fish. High, 
rolling lands, abrupt mountains, clear purl- 
ing streams and lakes, and heavily timbered 
uplands, combine to make all the conditions 
‘essential. Nature has been lavish and 
bounteous in her favors in this region, and 
no part of the earth is richer in natural fauna 
and flora. 

The preservation of large tracts of the 
Adirondacks for State purposes, indicates 
how valuable the forests are for preserving 
game. There are close on a million and a 
half acres in New York State alone, set 
aside for game preserves, and most of it is 
located in or near the Adirondacks. 

Turning to other parts of the State, there 
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FORAGING FOR HIMSELF. 


is, in Duchess County, a private game pre- 
serve of 1,600 acres, owned by Charles T. 
Dietrich, well stocked with European spe- 
cies of large game. Another park, at 
Lebanon Lake, Sullivan County, owned 
by C. W. Chapin, is stocked with deer, elk, 
hares, rabbits, and feathered game. Over 
twenty miles of wired fence shuts in this 
preserve from the surrounding country. 

New England has some dozen or more 
private game preserves, of remarkable size 
and value. Besides the magnificent one of 
the Corbin estate, that of Dr. W. Seward 
Webb, at Shelburne, Vt., is of more than 
usual importance. There are several hun- 
dred acres of this estate set apart for the 
breeding haunts of wild animals, and in 
other parts of the preserve some ‘of the 
finest birds and small game in the world are 
bred by experts. Moose, elk, and deer 
are turned loose in the preserve, and bred 
with the utmost. care. 

In Connecticut, at the east end of Long 
Island Sound, E. C. Benedict has one of the 
largest and finest fish preserves in the world. 
He has practically constructed an artificial 
lake on his estate for the breeding of fresh- 
water fish, and it is stocked with thousands 
of the best varieties. ; 

Going farther north than New England, 
we find in Canada the same care to create 
game preserves, and stock them with ani- 
mals, birds, and fish. The largest . club 
preserve in Canada is Roebervel, and its 
membership is composed of three hundred 
leading Americans and Canadians, devoted 
to the sport of hunting and game preserva- 
tion. The preserve of the club is in the 
heart of the Laurentian Mountains, and 
covers a tract of wilderness fully five hun- 
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dred square miles in extent. There are 
over one hundred lakes in this magnificent 
domain, and parts of the: preserve the eye 
of white man has probably never yet seen. 
The caribou here roams, and the moose and 
bear, beaver, otter, and mink are common 
along‘the streams, wherein all kinds of 
fresh-water fish abound. Magnificent sce- 
nery, pure mountain air, and Nature in all 
her rough beauty are found in this Canadian 
game preserve, where nothing more is needed 
than the protection of the animals. Little 
has been done to stock the place with game, 
and nothing is required in this direction so 
long as the present inhabitants of the forests 
and streams are amply protected. It is 
like a small State, beautiful in its wild rug- 
gedness, deriving effect from topographical 
features that are common only to moun- 
tainous sections of country, interspersed 
with elevated plateaus, forests, and chains 
of clear-water lakes. 

Another remarkable game preserve in 
Canada, and one which has no superior in 
natural scenery and size in the United 
States, is that owned by M. Henri Menier, 
the wealthy chocolate manufacturer. This 
preserve includes the whole of Anticosti 
Island, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Com- 


pletely surrounded by water, as this pre- 


serve is, it offers excellent advantages for 
breeding and protecting the larger game of 
Canada, such as elk, deer, moose, and cari- 
bou. It is well stocked with these and 
other game, both large and small, native 
and imported. A wire fence across the 
island divides one third of the land into a 
natural preserve, where the big animals are 
kept. On the other two thirds, smaller 
game is found in abundance, and there are 
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houses and cultivated fields. One can 
travel forty miles in a straight line on this 
immense hunting preserve without reaching 
its boundary. On Anticosti Island the best 
of the native and imported animals are 
bred, and given their liberty every 
year. 

The Southern States offer ideal and pic- 
turesque places for game preserves, and in 
the last few years a number of sportsmen 
have purchased large tracts of wild forest 
land there, and stocked them with native 
and foreign game. The magnificent estate 
of George Vanderbilt, at Biltmore, surpasses 
anything of its kind in this country, and the 
game park he owns there is well stocked and 
kept. At Fairview, in North Carolina, 
W. Gould Brokaw, of New York, has 30,000 
acres devoted to the preservation of game. 
Foxes, bears, and deer thrive naturally 
there, but it is noted most for its feathered 
game. The almost extinct Southern wild 
turkey here finds a congenial home, and is 
in no danger of being exterminated. The 
famous Jekyl Island Club, off the coast of 
Georgia, has a fine game preserve, where 
many animals, including the wild boar, are 
protected and carefully bred. 

Our Western States have not yet awak- 
ened to the possibilities their natural con- 
ditions offer for great game preserves, but 
in time, as the large and small game tend to 
disappear, the need of preserving the native 
birds and animals of the West will be felt. 
Undoubtedly there will, ere then, spring up 


among her wealthy inhabitants some patri- 


ot, who will undertake to save for future 
generations the four-footed creatures that 
have for so many years made the West good 
hunting grounds. 


CROYDEN MT. IN THE FOREST, 












each morning when the fishermen 
unloaded their catches at West 
Palm Beach, Florida, threw me in the way 
of becoming for a single day a financially 
silent member in the novel fishing firm of 
Lucius Thomas and his fellow “kid,” and 
gave me a few hours of the most exciting 
fishing I ever experienced. 

On this particular morning I made my 
regular visit to the wharf in a rather dis- 
gusted frame of mind; for on the previous 
day I had given up good money to the 
owner of a small catboat in which I had 
trolled, during an entire afternoon, back 
and forth and across Lake Worth, a salt- 
water lagoon connected at either end with 
the Indian River and Biscayne Bay, and 
my sole capture had been an ugly thing 
called a barracuda, which reminded me not 
a little of the ling of the northern streams. 
A firm conviction that the fellow who owned 
the catboat had not cared a picayune 
whether I caught anything or not, so long 
as he had caught me for the rent of the out- 
fit, didn’t improve matters. 

Alongside the dock was a small catboat, 
and on thé deck of it stood the owner, a 
lanky red-headed son of Alabama, who was 
splitting and packing in ice for shipment 
north, a lot of bluefish, Spanish mackerel, 
pompano, redsnappers and sheepshead which 
his gill-net fishermen had caught off the 
ocean shore the night before. 

The sight of the fish increased my feel- 
ings of disappointment over the bad luck 
of the previous day, and, making myself 
comfortable on a post in front of the house- 
boat, I began unwinding what I imagined 
was a heartrending tale of woe, in the most 
sarcastic manner that I could assume. 

My sarcasm was wasted. - Mental irrita- 
tion because of a failure to catch fish which 
were not intended to be converted into coin 
of the realm, was beyond my listener’s com- 
prehension. 

“So you kain’t ketch no fish?” he in- 
quired, good-humoredly. 


A HABIT of loitering about the wharf 





A BLUEFISHING PARTNERSHIP 


By Clayton J. Kinsley 


“Not a thing,” I replied. 

“You don’t know where to go,” was his 
rejoinder. 

I held my peace while the fish shipper 
went on to tell how only the day before he 
had loaned one of his boats to a couple of 
“kids,” as he called them, who returned at 
night with over a hundred pounds of blues. 
They were going again, and would probably 
be glad to take me along, provided I would 
give them all the fish I caught. Without 
waiting to discuss particulars, I hurried to 
the hotel to collect my tackle. A stiff split- 
bamboo bait rod, a large reel with a coarse 
line, and a trolling outfit were quickly gath- 
ered, and slipping into an old suit of clothes, 
I hurried back to the wharf. The “kids” 
were already there. The fish shipper intro- 
duced me, and the arrangements were 
quickly made. 

The senior member of this novel firm; 
Lucius Thomas, was an undersized boy of 
fifteen years, with all the characteristics of 
the Florida Cracker. He had the sallow 
complexion, with a generous supply of 
freckles, the slow manner of speech, and the 
soft musical drawl which no Northerner 
can imitate or acquire. His face was an 
old face, and his manners were always seri- 
ous and respectful. His education had con- 
sisted of two terms at school, but at the 
tiller he had acquired a knowledge second 
to none of the many excellent bodtmen on 
the Indian River. 

It would be difficult to find another char- 
acter so opposite to Lucius Thomas as 
“Dick” Wilder, the junior member in the 
partnership. The boy was only twelve 
years of age, but he was larger and better 
developed than his companion. His feat- 
ures were regular, and, while constant ex- 
posure had given his face that peculiar 
yellow-tinted tan created by a semi-tropic 
sun, it had not concealed the ruddy look of 
perfect health. It took but a glance to see 
that he was a young animal who feared 
nothing and respected nobody. The ele- 
ment of dare-deviltry pervaded every 
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stitch of clothing on his body. He wore a 
little fore-and-aft corduroy cap, that was 
never fore and aft on his head, and a ragged 
blue sweater enveloped him from chin to 
waist. The oddest feature of his wearing 
apparel, however, was two pairs of knicker- 
bockers. The inside pair, kept attached to 
a single suspender worn outside of the blue 
sweater, were black. The outer pair were a 
mixed gray cloth, and, as they were kept 
in place only by the tension of the waist- 
band, and did not connect at top with the 
inside pair by at least two inches, the effect 
was certainly striking. 

The Gator, the craft loaned to the boys 
by the fish shipper, was a sixteen-foot flat- 
bottom Indian River skip-jack. It was 
rigged with a sprit mainsail and jib, was 
decked over forward, had a low combing 
along the rails, but was uncovered at the 
stern. On each side of the center-board 
chest was a wooden floor grating, to drain 
the water from the gill-nets, and in the stern 
was a low platform, which Thomas called 
“the pulpit,” and which enabled the occu- 
pants to keep their feet out of the bilge- 
water. 

The boat was certainly a cheap affair, 
and could have been bought, on the day it 


was first placed in the water, for thirty dol- - 


lars; but it answered the purpose for which 
it was created. Hundreds of men up and 
down the Indian River, in Biscayne Bay, 
and on the Gulf Coast of Florida make a 
living with the aid of just such insignificant 
boats and a few “bolts” of gill-netting. 
Getting under way was attended with but 
little labor. The mainsail, which had been 
wrapped around the mast the night before 
with the sheet line, was shaken out, the 
long hard pine pole which answered the pur- 
pose of sprit was hoisted into place with the 
butt in the rope loop at the foot of the mast; 
and the small end at the peak of the sail; 
the windward jib-sheet was drawn tight, 
and the Gator began to move slowly up 
the lake before a light, puffy south wind. 
The single seat in the boat, about mid- 
ships, had been deferentially turned over to 
the non-participating partner. So, taking 
off my coat, and rolling it together for an 
elbow-cushion, I loaded a brier pipe, and 
made myself as comfortable as possible for 
the long, slow journey to the inlet, where 
we expected to meet the blues. 
As the Gator dragged its heavy bulk 
through the bright. blue Gulf Stream water, 
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little bunches of bluebills would paddle out 
of the direct course of the boat and calmly 
watch us out of the corners of their eyes, as 
though fully aware that the fish diet of the 
past three months had made them abso- 
lutely unfit for the table. 

A big blue heron was stalking along 
the submerged flats in search of a late 
breakfast of young mullet. An awkward 
brown pelican was packing his chin-sack 
with a day’s supply of fish and frogs, and 
after several ungainly flops finally straight- 
ened away for some quiet spot on the other 
side of thelake. A pair of Florida “duskies,’” 
the counterpart of the northern black duck, 
which were feeding in a little cove, picked 
up their drumsticks as the boat approached, 
and with a frightened squawk flew out of 
sight around an island of saw-grass. As 
long as they could be seen they were fol- 
lowed by the envious gaze of the senior 
member,who mournfully remarked ,“Them’s 
mallards. They’re worth a dollar a piece 
up to the hotel.” 

Just before we reached the channel lead- 
ing into the lake from the ocean, a large flock 
of sandpipers, hurtling around a point of 
sand, almost dashed into the sail, but dodged 
quickly away, and went turning and twist- 
ing along the beach like the whirling lash of 
a long whip. 

The absence of wind did not worry the 
boys at all. They knew that there would 
soon be a breeze, and herein lies one of the 
great advantages of yachting on Lake 
Worth and the Indian River. * Except in 
the early morning and evening, there is 
always wind enough to stretch the sail; it is 
seldom too strong for comfort, and never 
squally. 

My companions had provided them- 
selves with two balls of heavy cotton cord, 
a generous supply of white rags, and some 
large hooks. A piece of cotton rag securely 
tied to the shank of a hook was all the bait 
required, for when the bluefish are on the 
feed they bite at anything and everything 
they see moving through the water. 

The junior member caught the first blue. 
He had fastened his line to an oarlock, and 
tied in it, about two feet from the end, a little 
knot, the loosening of which was to inform 
him that some fool fish had been cajoled 
into believing that the whirling bit of rag 
was swallowable. I am firmly convinced 
that the bluefish never considers its food 
from a digestible point of view. Wilder’s 
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fish hooked itself, and the little knot went 
out with a snap that brought the boy to his 
feet. His “Cracker” listlessness disap- 
peared with the rapidity that characterizes 
the lightning-change artist, and with feet 
wide apart and body bent low to steady 
himself, he began hauling in the fifty feet of 
line, on the further end of which a sturdy 
blue was sawing to right and left in its 
frantic efforts to tear away from the hook. 

I had purchased my trolling outfit at 
Palm Beach, and had taken the advice of 
the dealer in selecting a line which looked 
thick enough to tow a canal-boat. To the 
line I attached a metal squid fully five 
inches long, including the hook. The ad- 
vice of the fishing-tackle man was good, both 
as regards the line and the squid. The 
amount of callous-raising labor performed 
by my hands in recent years had been some- 
what limited, and a smaller line would have 
made the task of hauling a four-pound fish 
into a moving boat anything but a pleasure. 
Even as it was, my palms became exceed- 
ingly tender before the day was over, and the 
last half dozen fish were not landed with 
the reckless dash which had characterized 
my morning’s work. The long squid was a 
convenience, for it enabled me to unhook 
my fish without being bitten. When the 
bluefish of the South Atlantic comes in 
over the rail, its jaws are snapping with the 
viciousness of a wildcat and the rapidity of 
a buzz-planer, and woe betide the digit that 
comes between them ! 

In the parlance of fistiana, the bluefish 
would be styled a “hurricane fighter.” He 
shoots out of the water, and almost seems 
to stand poised in air, while the rattle of the 
spoon on his scaly head can be distinctly 
heard. There is no attempt to gain slack 
line, no dashing under the boat. The 
blue puts his dependence upon muscular 
energy alone, and unless well hooked, he 
wins. He is game to the end, and with his 
last throb of life endeavors to clamp his 
jaws upon some portion of his captor’s 
anatomy. 

The very viciousness of the “tiger of the 
sers” adds zest to his taking. You feel 
that you are pitted against a fish that ex- 
pects no quarter. Over the rail he comes, 
and as he strikes the bottom of the boat, 
you shorten the line in your hand, and, 
watching your opportunity, place the hol- 
low of your foot upon his neck. Then, 
grasping the squid, you take out the hook, 
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and allow your prize to thrash out its life. 

As the junior member drew the first “atch 
of the day into the boat, I was given an op- 
portunity to learn the “why” of his two 
pairs of knickerbockers. He never allowed 
the fish to touch the bottom of the boat, 
but held it high, by about two feet of line, 
until the first fierce struggles were over. 
Then, sitting down upon the lee rail, he 
swung the fish between his thighs, which 
closed upon it, and the snapping blue was as 
helpless as though locked in a vise. The 
hook was then easily and safely removed. 

As ‘soon as we sailed into the channel, 
made by the influx of the tide from the inlet, 
the blues began to bite fierce and fast. 
They were running in schools, and more 
than once the three of us were hauling in 
fish at the same time, the skipper straddling 
the tiller in his endeavors to keep the Gator 
from gybing, and, at the same time, gather 
in his catch. 

Once the boat ran through a school of 
Spanish mackerel; but only one of several 
that struck was securely hooked, and that 
came tome. There are few handsomer fish 
in either fresh or salt water than the Spanish 
mackerel. The long, flat body, with its 
wide, flaring tail, is the very personification 
of finny grace and speed. The coloring, 
too, is fairly brilliant—steel-blue on the 
back, shading to white underneath, and 
golden spots along the sides. 

In the early afternoon the Gator was an- 
chored in the inlet, where I rigged my rod, 
and, with some pieces of conch for bait, had 
a good bit of sport, catching a half dozen 
redsnappers and as many small sheepshead. 
“Bottom fish,” however, were worth only 
one and one-half cents a pound, and as soon 
as the tide turned, the firm insisted that the 
Gator be headed into the channel after more 
blues. The fish didn’t bite so well as they 
did in the morning, but the catch was in- 
creased considerably, nevertheless. 

About four o’clock, a start was made for 
home. _ The wind had already begun to die 
away, and the last two miles into West Paim 
Beach ‘were’ made with the aid of a “hard 
pine breeze.” When we had tied up at the 
fish-house, I picked out two of the largest 
blues and the Spanish mackerel, for evi- 
dence, and the boys weighed in the balance 
of the catch. The fish shipper’s scales said 
one hundred and ninety-two pounds, and I 
am confident that if the figures lied, it was - 
not to his disadvantage. 











AUTOMOBILE DEVELOPMENT 


By M. C. Krarup 


concentrated in the few years which 

separate the opening of the twen- 
tieth century from the first practical appli- 
cation of the electric storage battery and 
the first mounting of a gasoline engine on 
a mechanical vehicle. 

Automobilism rests squarely on these and 
the steam-engine; the three physica! pillars 
of modern civilization. It would be impos- 
sible except on this foundation. It stands 
as the most important attack upon our 


. ‘HREE “cycles of Cathay” have been 





THE ROBINSON HEAVY GASOLINE 
MOTOR CARRIAGE. 


wonted mode of living, which, without 
yet being brought to a successful close, 
seems destined to succeed completely be- 
cause it involves no really new problems, 
but only painstaking application of knowl- 
edge which the world has already made its 
own. There is hardly room forthe assump- 
tion that’ automobilism may be a huge 
fallacy, and that the thousands of motor 
vehicles now existing may disappear as 
completely under the horizon of a few 
years hence as did the steam road-wagons, 
which, since 1784, have appeared and 
reappeared on the scene at intervals of 
about thirty years; in each instance spring- 


ing into a brief notoriety, only to vanish by 
reason of their inherent defects. 

With perhaps 50,000 mechanical vehicles 
in use all over the world, it seems preposter- 
ous even to think of the possibility that 
further experience might condemn them to 
disuse. They are regularly used for carry- 
ing mail and provisions to military forts 
through a wild, roadless country in French 
Soudan; they have proved of high value in 
solving the transportation problems in the 
war against the Boer republics; they form a 





“PEERLESS VOITURETTE,” CONVERTIBLE 
FRONT SEAT, GASOLINE MOTOR. 


much-illustrated feature in French and Ger- 
man army maneuvers; physicians are em- 
ploying them for professional calls, and in all 
the centers of civilization they are being 
more and more widely used for pleasure- 
driving, and for short hauls of freight, for 
trucking and merchandise delivery. 

Nevertheless the question is asked: Are 
they being used on their merits, or for the 
sake of a theory in their favor, or perhaps 
for advertising, or in order to satisfy personal 
vanity? 

It has been alleged that ina society where 
financial disparity did not exist, automobile 
pleasure-carriages could not be sold; that 
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they are made and used only because there 
are persons to whom cost is a subordinate 
question. And it is reasoned that, this be- 
ing the case, the present use of automobile 
pleasure-carriages decides nothing as to their 
real merits compared with older methods, 
and furnishes no decisive argument for their 
continued use, which must eventually be 
determined on the point of merit alone. 
Perhaps, it is also said, the automobile 
movement, with its hopes and its disappoint- 
ments, will provesuch a fillip to the energy 
of horse-breeders, that soon the horse and its 
animal mechanism will become the subject 
of close and intelligent study, on entirely 
new lines, with the result of largely increas- 
ing its usefulness and decreasing the cost of 
its keep, even as we know that many half- 
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ducing them in earnest, for all classes of work, 
be overcome ? considering that no automo- 
bile wil] show its full value before a large 
portion of the road system has. been im- 
proved. 

Nobody undertakes to answer these ques- 
tions, or other expressions of doubt in regard 
to the future of the automobile. They must 
be answered by facts accomplished. It is 
realized by those best informed that a good 
deal of faith is required to be a stanch auto- 
mobilist, and while many are strong believ- 
ers on the basis of very poor reasoning, there 
seems to be no shorter road to the true faith 
than through a thorough study of automo- 
biles in their practical workings, following 
upon a very complete technological educa- 
tion. 





THE HYDRO-CAR, 


civilized tribes get much more and better 
work out of their horses than we do. 

The warmest friends of automobilism 
themselves feed the pessimism of the doubt- 
ers when they point to the great benefit 
which will be derived from automobilism 
through the road improvements that must 
go hand in hand with it. At the rate of 
$4,000 per mile only a small percentage of 
the road mileage in the United States could 
be radically improved for one thousand mil- 
lions of dollars; and if road improvement on 
this extensive scale is really required to as- 
sure the successful operation of another one 
thousand million dollars’ worth of automo- 
biles, how shall the initial difficulty of intro- 





THE ST. LOUIS “@VERLAND” 
GASOLINE CARRIAGE. 


It is in this respect rather characteristic 
that the greatest enthusiasm for automobil- 
ism is found among those who prefer the 
explosion motor vehicle, which at present is 
much cruder in the quality of its perform- 
ance than either the electric or the steam 
vehicle; and it is also notable that some 
of the best explosion motor vehicles are 
designed by electrical engineers, some of the 
best steam vehicles by photographers, and 
some of the best electric carriages by bicycle 
manufacturers. Automobile progress de- 
pends to such an extent on all of the princi- 
pal discoveries of the past century, that it is 
hard to find men in the orthodox M. E, pro- 
fession who are masters in all the questions 
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RICHARD DUDGEON’S STEAM CHAR-A-BANC, 
MADE 1860. 


THE BAKER ELECTRIC RUNABOUT. 
WEIGHT ABOUT 500 LBs. 











THE DAIMLER HEAVY DELIVERY 
WAGON (GASOLINE). 





involved in automobile construction. Auto 
mobilism draws its designers from many 
vocations. They fumble and grope in the 
beginning, but learn as they proceed; and 
when the results accomplished by all of them 
are exhibited, as they were recently on two 
successive occasions in New York, the pub- 
lic at large is induced to believe that it may 
form an approximate idea of the automobile 
development that has been reached; but, 
unfortunately, an indoor “show” fails to 
reveal much that is of the highest interest 
for judging of the real fitness of the various 
carriages, under working conditions; and 
again the public must fall back on what 
faith they can muster, and such evidence 
of faith on the part of manufacturers as one 
may be disposed to fird in a gorgeous dis- 
play, elaborate workmanship, and expensive 
finish. 

A really competent opinion can only be 
formed by those who are, or might be, auto- 
mobile engineers themselves, and this quali- 
fication can at present only by courtesy be 
admitted as properly belonging to any one 
person; automobile engineering not being a 
small, special branch of mechanical engineer- 
ing, but, on the contrary, one that comprises 
all the requirements of all branches of en- 
gineering, in their most exacting form; with 
the additional requirement of experience 
in the art of carriage building and familiar- 
ity with all the changing conditions under 
which vehicles must be used. Practically, 
automobile engineers do not exist, but the 
best automobile results are obtained by 
co-operation between persons qualified, each . 
in one of the branches of knowledge enter- 
ing into the construction. 

This is the situation especially for the 
gasoline motor vehicle, less so for the steam 
vehicle, and ina still smaller degree for the 
electric carriage. The three types are there- 
fore reaching toward perfection in the re- 
verse of the order named; but on the other 
hand, the electric vehicle and the steam 
phaeton or surrey have limitations that 
seem unavoidable, while the explosion motor 
vehicle, once perfected, seems to be adapt- 
able to all kinds of work for which horses 
and wagons have heretofore been employed. 

The electric and steam carriages as known 
at present are to all intents and purposes 
new commodities, highly useful in their way, 
but their value is to be judged from a person- 
al standpoint in each case without any refer- 
ence to what previously has been done by 
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horses. They are adapted for certain kinds 
of work in the hands of certain classes of 
people, and, to paraphrase Lincoln’s well- 
known remark, “if the kind of service they 
are adapted for is the kind of service a per- 
son wants, then such a person is just the 
kind of person who should buy that kind of a 
vehicle.” The gasoline motor vehicle is more 
like an unbroken horse; it will not do any 
work quite satisfactorily, but nothing that 
we are accustomed to look upon as vehicu- 
lar work is beyond its scope and possibilities. 

As the limitations of the steam carriage 
are very largely conditioned by the high 
degree of skill, care, and watchfulness which 
they exact, and the great bulk of the boilers 
and tanks; it seems to the writer that the 
future of the steam system for automobiles 
would be brighter, and its field larger, if 
more ingenuity were expended on devising 
a suitable form of steam horse entirely dis- 
sociated from the carriage proper, so as to 
leave the latter free from the encumbrance 
‘ of machinery, and frankly acknowledge the 
motor portion as the delicate engine which it 
is, wherever it is placed. But nothing has 
been done in this respect, and nothing will 
probably be done, unless the need arises for 
steam vehicles to be used for other than 
purely pleasure purposes. 

What is the present status of automobil- 
ism? The question cannot be decided on 
technical grounds, because nobody’s com- 
petency to give the decision is admitted. 
Each constructor is entitled to his opinion. 
The public can have none, except as it may 
judge from what the various vehicles prove 
themselves in practice. The exhibitions 
give only clues in this respect, but leave a 
multitude of questions unanswered. They 
show styles, and workmanship, but fitness 
only in the meagerest fashion. Still, a few 
data are beyond controversy, mainly the 
favorable ones. 

Electric carriages of the larger sizes are 
practically where they were a year ago. 
The latest development tends toward di- 
minutive electric piano-box runabouts, so 
small and light that two storage cells, weigh- 
ing less than two hundred pounds, will pro- 
pel them as far as three-thousand-pound 
batteries will propel a five-thousand-pound 
electric cab. These light electric vehicles 
are not subject to those troubles with the 
air tires that form one of the most formidable 
items of expense in the maintenance of the 
full-sized electric carriages. 














THE “KNOX” SINGLE CYLINDER, 
5-HORSE-POWER MOTOR—AIR COOLED. 


THE “CANDA’’ GASOLINE VOITURETTE. 
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ENGINE AND CONTROLLING APPARATUS 
or “ vicroR’’ STEAM RUNABOUT. 


Two of the largest producers of electric 
carriages, the American Bicycle Company 
and the Electric Vehicle Company, have this 
year supplemented their stock with gasoline 
vehicles of very substantial design, and con- 
taining original features in construction. 
These are both illustrated herewith, and it 
is perhaps worthy of special notice that the 
Electric Vehicle Company’s gasoline car- 
riage supports the engine, and driving mech- 
anism, entirely on the running gear, leaving 
the carriage box free for other purposes. 
The spark shifter is automatically regulated 
according to the engine speed, by means of 
a governor, a provision which removes one 
of the features in the management of gaso- 
line vehicles which troubles beginners most. 

It is one of the most decided advance- 
ments of the year, that speed regulation, 
by throttling of the explosive mixture, has 
been perfected—as in this carriage and sev- 
eral others—so that now all voluntary speed 
changes of the vehicle may be effected as 
easily as with a steam-engine, while the vari- 
able gears need only be used when the speed 
of the engine is insufficient to produce the 











DOUBLE CYLINDER GASOLINE ENGINE 
OF THE * AUTOCAR.” 


THE “ AUTO-BI,” 
RECENT TYPE OF MOTOR BICYCLE. 


desired speed of the vehicle, or the power 
insufficient to overcome the resistance from 
road and wind with the normal gear. In- 
directly the throttling system, which is 
more specially American than any other 
feature of the gasoline-engine vehicles, con- 
tributes to reduction of noise, reduction of 
the amount of cooling water to be carried, : 
and reduction of the disagreeable shaking 
of the carriage—three shortcomings which 
have militated strongly against gasoline 
vehicles in the past. The value of the 
throttling system depends principally on 
the fact that, for nine tenths of the work of 
a vehicle, the full-sized explosion that may 
be produced in the cylinders develop; much 
more power ‘han can be utilized, and much 
more heat, and vibration, than desirable. 
The most original and effective throttling 
system is perhaps exemplified in a radically 
new motor, which at the Madison Square 
Garden show was exhibited in a little three- 
wheeled vehicle. Although capable of as 
high as five-horse-power, the single cylinder 
motor of this little carriage worked with per- 
fect regularity at a power development not 
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exceeding three fourths of one-horse-power, 
and seemed better adapted for light work 
than any of the other air-cooled motors, 
mostly of French design, usually employed 
in motor cycles and very light carriages, 
in which the power application is regula- 
ted chiefly by the spark shifter. In the 
new American motor referred to, the com- 
pression of the explosive charge is variable, 
but its composition constant, and the spark, 
while not automatically regulated, except 
for starting the motor, is fired in the middle 
of the combustion chamber, in order to re- 
duce the time for flame propagation, but is 
not retarded or advanced according to the 
engine speed. 

In variable-gear-devices no radical im- 
provements are recorded, and sparkers and 
vaporizers still leave much to be desired 
in the majority of vehicles. 
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THE “CENTURY” ELECTRIC VEHICLE 
ASCENDING STEEP BRIDGE APPROACH 
(SYRACUSE, N, Y.). 


THE “ GASMOBILE.” 


The prominence of the water coils, in 
which the cooling water is exposed to radia- 
tion of heat, constitutes one of the esthetic 
drawbacks to the larger sizes of gasoline 
vehicles, from which no relief is in sight, but 
otherwise, it seems to be generally admitted 
that there is freer scope for artistic, and 
striking design in this type than in either 
steam or electric vehicles. It would prob- 
ably be more correct to say that the neces- 
sity for new design in the gasoline vehicle 
is more pronounced, and that the necessity 
has caused the radical departures from 
ordinary carriage lines by which the gaso- 
line vehicle distinguishes itself, sometimes 
offensively, but oftener in a manner pleas- 
ing to the eye and grateful to the natural 
demand for new contours in new things. 
Among the illustrations will be noticed one 
representing a carriage made by the Auto- 


ROADS OVER WHICH THE REMINGTON 
AUTOMOBILES ARE TESTED. 
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mobile Company of America, in which this 
happy boldness of design is well merged in 
a harmonious ensemble. 

In the massive Daimler freight wagon is 
shown one of the first American applica- 
tions of the explosion motor system to 
heavy work, but the pattern is almost 
if not quite identical with Daimler wag- 
ons built in Europe for the same class of 
work, 

A number of heavy gasoline touring car- 
riages have been developed, of which the 
Robinson carriage isa good example. They 
represent a school of automobile engineering 
which studiously avoids everything flimsy 
and untried, in favor of the safety against 
breakage that may be obtained by the use 
of heavy material and painstaking work- 
manship, and it seems to be well established 
that these heavy carriages can actually 
travel over bad roads at high speed; but 
those who look to automobilism for all- 
round usefulness, find it difficult to discover 
the germ of further progress in a system of 
construction by which two to three thou- 
sand pounds of material are required for 
the transportation of two or four persons. 
Still the ratio of weight to pay-load is said 
to be smaller than that between the weight 
of a Pullman sleeping-coach and its full 
complement of passengers. 

In steam-vehicle construction there is a 
similar divergence of opinions in the matter 
of weight. The extremely light steam 
phaetons of a year ago have practically been 
discarded. Even those manufacturers who 
- prefer light construction have increased the 
weight from five hundred to seven hundred 
and fifty pounds, and the opposite faction, 
which is more numerous, produces carriages 


which average about fifteen hundred. 


pounds. The addition of material is partly 
in the carriage portion, but also largely in 
the boiler and engine. Boilers and water- 
tanks are made larger than formerly, ard 
in racing vehicles attain a special size with 
a view to sustaining high speed for a long 
time. Engine construction, with all its minor 
variations, is kept well within the experi- 
ence of time-honored steam-engine practice, 
and nothing radically new has cropped out. 
In fact, there is a marked reaction from the 
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preference for automatic regulation of the 
operative functions of the engine, which was 
incorporated in the first successful American 
steam automobiles. Most builders now 
lean to the opinion that automatic devices 
lull the operator’s watchfulness unduly, and 
become a source of danger to the integrity 
of the engine through failure to operate re- 
liably. By dispensing with the automatic 
devices, they simplify the mechanism, and 
throw the burden of correct operation upon . 
the skill and care of the driver. Several 
builders go so far as to warn prospective 
customers from purchasing, unless they are 
willing to take upon themselves all the re- 
sponsibilities of a locomotive engineer. A 
notable exception, in this respect, is the 
Overman Automobile Company, which 
makes the Victor steam carriages. In this 
vehicle the principle of automatic regula- 
tion is carried out consistently; to such a 
point of completeness that an entirely un- 
skilled person may operate it after a few 
minutes of instruction; but the automatic 
devices are supplemented by others, that 
permit the operator to throw them out of 
action, and regulate the functions of the en- 
gine by hand. The carriage body is en- 
tirely of metal, and the steam exhaust 
is made invisible by fine comminution 
through sixty small apertures in the ex- 
haust tubes. 

In all of the steam ‘pleasure-carriages, so 
far produced, the entire carriage body is 
filled with machinery, and no space is avail- 
able for baggage; but a makeshift arrange- 
ment is made in some instances, permitting 
a trunk to be strapped to a shelf bracketed 
behind the seat. Lately, steam delivery- 
wagons have been placed in the market, in 
which the carrying space is obtained by 
means of an inclosed superstructure over 
the rear portion, and the chimney is boxed 
in and extended through the ceiling of this 
superstructure. Many different patterns of 
chimney hoods have been tried during the 
past year, with a view to preventing the 
wind from blowing into the gasoline burner 
and interfering with the regularity of the 
flame and the steam generation. Most 
troubles in this respect are said to have 
been overcome. 







































UCH has been told 
about hunting in 
old England, and 
of late the period- 
icals have con- 
tained many pho- 
tographs purport- 
ing to describe the 

sport in various clubs near New York; 
but little has been said of this pastime in 
the South, where, from Colonial days, men 
have hunted the wild fox in his native 
haunts, and grown from boyhood to man’s 
estate in the saddle. 

In more primitive times, when Reynard 
was less harried by the encroachments of 
civilization, and barb wire—that pest of the 
hunting field—had not been invented, it 
was no unusual thing for a party of horse- 
men to spend several days in a rollicking 
hunt, sleeping often where night overtook 
them, with their weary but stout hunters 
tied to the nearest fence, and given an 
evening meal from unshucked corn in an 
adjacent field. But those jovial times, with 
their hard-riding, hard-drinking sportsmen, 
are a thing of the past, and drag-hunting 
has, in a great measure, replaced the old 
“fox chase.” 

Virginia was settled by the English, in 
whom, more than any other nation, the 
love of hunting is inherent; and it is from 
these sporting ancestors (for there has been 
little immigration) that the Virginian in- 
herited his love of the chase. 

In the days when Washington lived at 
Mount Vernon, and that stately mansion 
was filled with a genial company, fox hunt- 
ing flourished, and daily the great man 
visited his kennels andhis stables. But it 
was, perhaps, just before the Civil War that 
the sport was in its prime, for the large 
landholders had unbounded leisure. Every 
gentleman then kept his pack, just as he 
owned ‘slaves and horses, and, with his 
sons and friends, spent most of his time 
in pursuit of the wily little gentleman 
in red. 
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The great event of the year then was 
Christmas, which, it must be understood, 
comprised those days from the eve of the 
twenty-fifth to New Year’s night, during 
which time no work, except that absolutely 
necessary, was exacted. And as the slaves 
were enjoying the holiday, so did their 
masters. 

A number of guests, each bringing hounds 
and body-servant, would assemble under one 
hospitable roof, and after a night of dancing 
and revelry, there would follow a day of 
sport and excitement. 

The large and varied pack woidid draw 
the nearest covert, with varying success. 
Should a fox be started in the open, a 
good run would be had, with finally a kill, 
or, if clever and lucky, he might escape 
into the mountains. Here on some clear- 
ing, where the wind cut like a knife, or in 
a thicket of frosty pines, the party would 
wait, exchanging reminiscences and flasks, 
or larking for a bit over gullies or fallen 
trees, while an energetic few hallooed, and 
called encouragement to the hounds. Some 
would dismount to rest their horses, and if 
the wind were particularly biting or the 
cold great, a fire might be started, while . 
the nags were given the best shelter to be- 
had, behind ledges of rock or vine-hung 
thickets. 

Suddenly a long-drawn note would send 
a thrill of expectancy to every heart. There 
would be exclamations of “That’s Rose—it 
means a fox!” “Wait till Ranger joins in; 
if it is a fox he’ll know it.” “There goes 
Bill! No, that is Sweetlips!”’ as a full, 
steady note rose on the crisp air; and in a 
few seconds fifty hounds had mingled their 
voices, and the pack was away in full cry, 
the woods echoing with that most thrilling 
of all music. In another minute the sports- 
men had mounted, and a scene followed 
which would have made the heart of the 
straightest rider in a grass country leap into 
his mouth. For those Virginia horses, in 
whose veins coursed the hot blood of genera- 
tions of thoroughbred ancestors, were as 


sure-footed as antelopes, and as stout as the herds on the 
Western prairies. They had waited, perhaps, hours in wind 
and cold, and were then called upon to gallop down a moun- 
tain side so steep and rough that, to one who had not seen it 
done, it would appear an impossibility. Long ledges of rock 
lay along the way; boulders jutted up behind a clump of 
trees; low limbs obstructed their progress; dead leaves, piled 
high by eddying winds, had filled and hid- 
den the treacherous gully; a ravine, torn 
out by mountain torrents, called for a 
mighty effort; a rotting log or a tangle of 
vines forced a detour—but at last the open 
country was reached, and, warmed by the 
exertion of the precipitous descent, the 
noble animals settled to an even gallop, 
while the rich pasture lands rapidly sepa- 
rated them from the mountain sides. 

But Reynard had not left the cliff and 
forest for nothing; far away in the val- 
ley lay a safe retreat, where he had often 
before baffled pursuit. To cross a stream, 

swimming against the current; make a short dash for a wall, 
running about fifty yards beyond it, and double on his trail; 
walk carefully along the capping of the fence, then leap 
down on the same side from which he originally mounted it, 
and scuttle into his den, was the work of but a few seconds; 
yet the obliterating waters had foiled his pursuers, and, even 
were the trail found, they crossed the wall, and so lost him 
hopelessly. Often before ‘he had grinned from his front 
door to see the puzzled hounds and vexed riders, but this 
last time his tactics were witnessed by.a little slave boy, 
who showed where the fox leaped from the wall, and in 
a short time all were hard at work, digging him out of 
his hole, with spade and pick borrowed from some neigh- 
boring quarters. When at last the green eyeballs were seen, 












like balefui lights, a rude instrument was 
thrust into the den. This was made 
from a limb of a near-by sapling, cut 
about eighteen inches in length and less 
than one in diameter, through the split 
end of which was drawn, and securely 
tied about a groove in the stick, a loop of 
braided horsehair, pulled from some of 
the hunters’ tails—for they were not then 
docked. When Reynard snapped at it a 
quick twist was given, and his jaws were 
firmly secured. It was then compara- 
tively easy to drag him out and _ thrust 
him into the ready bag. 

Reynard was then taken to a con- 
venient spot and given a fair start, but 
at the end of an hour saw his enemies 
again upon him, while a score of hunters 


were pounding through the orchard be- 
hind. With his remaining breath he 
sprang on a wall and snapped defiance at 
the foremost of the cruel pack. When 
they recoiled an instant he made a des- 
perate spring for liberty—his last. 

Before a blazing fire that. night, over a 
swimming bowl of apple toddy, an elated 
sportsman showed the hard-won brush, 
which was all that remained of the game 
little fellow. 

It was an English settler who enter- 
tained them in his hospitable home in the 
long winter evenings with accounts of 
runs in the mother country. In the mel- 
low light thrown by home-made candles 
and blazing logs, he sat in a quaint arm- 
chair, upholstered in horse hide tanned 
with the hair on, whilé four little steel- 
shod hoofs formed the feet. . It is a monu- 


ment that still exists to a well-loved gallant 
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pony. In a circle about the fire the 
guests were ranged, and in a wider circle 
lay the hounds, for their humane master 
always allowed them, after a hard day’s 
work, to share his light and warmth when 


‘they had devoured and fought over their 


evening meal. Occasionally two again 
became quarrelsome, and were promptly 
evicted, but soon managed to slip into the 
genial warmth of the great room, and their 
brown eyes watched the master’s guests 
as they spun yarns and drank far into 
the night. All were, however, up again 
before dawn, to find a.skim of ice on the 
wooden buckets by the mahogany wash- 
stand, and a busy scene ensued: darkies 
running hither and thither, bringing horses, 
tightening girths, shouting directions and 






AN OLD BARN.” 


getting in each other’s way—for it always 
took two or three slaves to do what we now 
consider one man’s work, and it took twice 
as long to do it.. The winding of horns as 
the sun rose brought new faces to the 
meet, and told that another day worth 
living had begun. 

The noblest hunter of those haleyon 
days has returned to the dust, but his 
son’s sons have begotten a mighty breed, 
famed for bone and muscle—intelligent, 
kindly, stout-hearted. The great places 
are divided into small farms, a new class 
has arisen, but the same love of horses 
and hounds prevails; the poorest man owns 
a good steed; the most uncouth country 
boy rides like a centaur. 

There are still sections of Virginia where 
fox hunting is conducted-much as it was 
before the war, though in a modified form; 
where most of those following are gentle- 
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men, well dressed and well mounted, and 
where, except for the height of the timber, 
and the absence of hedges, one might al- 
most imagine oneself in England. 

In general, fox hunting is now indulged 
in on a different scale. There are no club 
houses, no subscription packs, no rules or 
regular appointments. Farmers who love 
the sport keep a few hounds, and on fine 
scenting mornings ride alone into the woods, 
and are perhaps rewarded by a fine, though 


“THE OWNER CARRIES HIS TREASURE 
TUCKED UNDER HIS LEFT ARM.” 


” 


solitary, “race.”’ Or, as the day advances, 
other lovers of the chase, hearing hounds 
and horns, join in until there is a goodly 
field. “Field,” by the way, so applied, 
has no significance for them, nor do they 
know the meaning of “drawing a cover’; 
and “gone away” would bring no thrill to 
their bosoms. They “put the dawgs in” a 
likely place, where they either “jump” the 
fox, or “strike his trail,” or he may be 
“sight-raised.” But in spite of the paucity 
of their hunting vocabulary, these men are 
real lovers of sport, and there is never a 
murmur heard at conditions during the 
longest day spent in the saddle. 
Throughout the State, hunting naturally 
differs. In the sandy, piny sections there 
is little galloping and less jumping, and 
here gray foxes chiefly abound; but in the 
hilly sections (that part known as Pied- 
mont) there are game little red-jacketed 
gentlemen, who give the stoutest hound 


and the longest-winded thoroughbred as 
much work as they desire, not to mention 
the rider. 

Here in the early autumn, as. soon as 
corn is cut (for farmers must be consid- 
ered) and frost has killed the long weeds 
which rendered galloping or jumping dan- 
gerous, hunting begins, and is continued 
on all promising days till spring. Some- 
times a bagged fox is dropped, and this 
brings out a larger field, for word has been 
circulated that “Jim is goin’ to turn a fox 
loose.’ The meet is at an old barn in an 
advanced stage of dilapidation. The time 
appointed shows no one at the meet (for 
the Virginian never hurries), but during 
the next hour, by ones and twos they 
ride up, some with lean hounds at heel, 
and among them “Jim,” with a. darky 
boy following, bearing the fox in a bag 
slung over his shoulder. 

Those who make up the field are a motley 
throng, unique and humorous: several may 
be members of the adjacent Drag Hunt, 
one or two of them women in habits of 
the latest importation, and mounted on 
finished hunters; two or three farmers, 
owners of large and rich estates, but scorn- 
ful of the dress of their up-to-date fellows 
—a long overcoat or sweater they consider, 
and rightly, more comfortable on: chilly 
mornings than the best cut pink coat; a 
cross-roads storekeeper on a_big-boned 
chestnut that rears dreadfully but can 
gallop all day; a thick-bearded man, father 
of a large family, who runs a small farm 
on shares, astride a long-legged, long-backed 
mare that doesn’t look as if she could jump, 
but can show her heels to the best over 
stiff timber ; and a middle-aged cattle dealer, 
whose pot-bellied, flea-bitten gray is his 
proudest possession. He tells gleefully that 
the animal has been plowing till to-day, 
and that this morning is the first time since 
spring that it has tasted grain. One hound, 
a rail-like puppy, follows at his heels; but 
when hounds are running, the owner carries 
his treasure tucked under his left arm— 
most of these men ride with the reins in 
their right hands—where he dangles placid- 


‘ly, being only: a little shaken at the fences. 


Should Reynard succeed in eluding his 
pursuers, Puppy (for he has no name, and 
retains this cognomen till gray with age, 
unless some younger canine be brought to 
share his scanty meal, when he becomes 
“the old dawg”’) is again deposited on the 
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ground. This is done that he may learn 
to hunt; but risk that young life from 
trampling hoofs in a burst across country? 
Never! These men love their horses, and 
mighty are the boasts of their powers—but 
a hound is their especial delight. 

At the first fence there is a mad rush; 
no settling to a hunting pace, no steady- 
ing by means of a delicately adjusted bit, 
no riding a separate line. Helter-skelter 
they come, one horse’s nose at another’s 
flank; and though some plow through the 
wall, not one wavers in his stride. But the 
gray, perhaps because of the pull on the 
severe army bit, stops, and rider and saddle 
continue the pace; then, ashamed of his 
timidity, he follows his master’s lead, buck- 
ing over the four-foot wall, and greatly there- 
by endangering that worthy sportsman’s life, 
but filling his heart with pride. 

Most amusing is the scene where a fox 
has been run to ground, dug out and liber- 
ated in an open field. A number of darkies 
who have followed on foot and seen a good 
deal of the sport, by taking short cuts in the 
direction Reynard is liable to take, help to 
hold the hounds; but each sportsman dis- 
mounts, and with his reins over one arm 
and a tugging hound or two in charge, 
watches the temporary master ride forward, 
perhaps two hundred yards, and set the 
captive free. There are many yelps and 
much struggling as the little fellow darts off, 
also a great deal of good-natured raillery 
among the line of men before the strug- 
gling, impatient hounds are finally loosed. 
A brisk gallop follows, but when the pack 
has finally “caught” the fox (it is never a 
“death” or a “kill”), the sturdy sportsmen 
return to their homes, to stable, rub out, and 
feed their own mounts, and then, perhaps, 
attend to farm duties. 

Little has been said of the few from the 
Drag Hunt, for these, though equally good 
sports, are not one with the bulk of the field. 
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They cannot stand a long wait on an open 
hillside, on account of their clipped hunters, 
so must constantly keep moving to avoid 
chill; but when it comes to galloping, con- 
dition tells, and they are among the very few 
in at the death after an extended run. In 
negotiating fences, too, they have the ad- 
vantage, as many of the farmers’ horses are 
trained to jump from a standstill, while the 
former fly their fences. These, it may be 
stated, were not, in the old days, what they 
now are. Then, a horse, in the words of the 
song, “ must not only gallop, but stay ” ; now, 
more is required—he must also jump. The 
fences then were not high or numerous; the 
quaint snake fence, easily knocked to pieces, 
and a few stone walls, were all one had to 
consider, and they were never more than a 
few feet in height; the fields, too, were 
larger, and there was more waste land. 
Now, stake-and-bound fences, post-and- 
rails, with ridered walls, and occasional 
plank fences, come in quick succession, and 
one must be prepared to jump a chained 
gate, if necessary, or bars in a wire fence; 
and to do this, a man must have his heart 
in the right place. 

Fox hunting in the olden times was a 
lordly pastime, and it remains so to this 
day; in fact, fox hunting at any time is a 
goodly sport; and our hearts swell in sym- 
pathy to the toast given over a bowl of 
Virginia’s famous egg-nog—“ Here’s to 
horses, hounds, and hunting!” 








UPLAND SHOOTING IN OREGON 


By Joseph B. Thompson 


N early days prior to and during the 
time when the “Oregon Question” 
was agitating the nation, and the 

slogan of “Fifty-four forty or fight’’ came 
near giving these United States one other 
opportunity of testing the affection of the 
mother country for her kinsmen, the term 
“Oregon Territory” embraced practically all 
of the vast area lying west of the Two-ocean 
Pass in the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 


A PAIR OF GRAY GROUSE. 


Ocean, and from the California line north as 
far as the.patriotism and imagination of the 
American pioneers in that region prompted 
them to claim. It was a vague term, em- 
bracing about all of what is now included 
within the limits of the three States of 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, and until 
about 1850 was little known save to the ex- 
plorer and the fur trader. 

This region was, and to some extent is 
still, a hunter’s paradise. It was not un- 


natural, perhaps, that those intrepid ex- 
plorers, Lewis and Clarke, owing principally 
to the fact that their journey was along the 
Columbia River, and that they did not pene- 
trate into the interior, should have learned 
little of the variety and quantity of game, 
and that they should have suffered at times 
for lack of food, in a land of great abun- 
dance. They saw the water fowl, it is true, 
and had their slumbers disturbed by the 
noises made by the vast numbers of ducks, 
geese, and swan, as they camped on the 
banks of the Columbia on their way to 
Astoria; and during the winter they spent 
at Clatsop they had of lean and unseason- 
able elk, killed around Astoria, more than 
enough, But of the real game of the country 
and its value as a food supply, they seemed 
to have known but little. 

John Jacob Astor’s later expeditions were 
in pursuit of furs, in which the country was 
very rich, it being the natural home of the 
beaver, mink, and other fur-bearing animals. 
The traders were little concerned with game 
in general; and when Alexander Henry, 
that bravest and most daring of all voya- 
geurs and fur-trading freebooters, and the 
most fascinating of diarists of the early life 
of the great Northwest, made his journey 
across, on much the same lines as Lewis and 
Clarke had, and assisted the British to haul 
down the American and plant their own flag 
on Astor’s fort at Astoria, changing its 
name to Fort George, he, too, was looking 
for furs; and while he made one trip up the 
Willamette, above what is now Oregon City, 
he stopped short of penetrating the great 
valley through which that river flows. 

It remained for later explorers to bring 
back more detailed and authentic reports of 
the country, and to give form and substance 
to the movement, along the Oregon trail, 
of those hearty pioneers who finally took 
and retained possession, for the flag, that 
country which is an empire in itself. 

The numerous valleys, and the abundant 
cover furnished by the forests of Western 
Oregon, taken in connection with the great 
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abundance of insect and plant food, even 
before the days of agriculture, furnished a 
splendid range for upland birds; and the 
farmer has, in his grain fields and gardens, 
added a new and important food supply, as 
well as improved the upland shooting, by 
increasing the area of cleared land. 

No form of hunting possesses so many of 
the elements of true enjoyment as upland 
shooting; combining, as it does, companion- 
ship, healthful exercise at a time of year 
when Nature offers most to her admirers, 
and the opportunity to test the endurance 
and skill of the hunter and his dog in pur- 
suit of the best of all game-birds. 

Why is it, then, that the protection of the 
birds furnishing this enjoyment has for gen- 
erations been the object of almost criminal 
indifference and neglect ? with the result 
that practically east of the Mississippi there 
is no upland shooting worthy of the name. 
Since the days when the Jersey farmers 
were wont to go out in bands and surround 
a piece of wood or brush land, and with 
their flintlocks pour death and destruction 
into the innocent bonasa umbellus, the great 
aim of many who hunted seems to have been 
to kill and destroy, forcing one to think, 
sometimes, that they must consider it a 
scourge and a menace to health that these 
birds were allowed at all to exist. Even at 
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this late day, when people should know 
better, the pot-hunter, with his cur dog, is 
allowed to relentlessly pursue the vanishing 
remnants of this species, in the same old 
shameless way; and the last of the race of 
Heath hens that are said to still survive 
man’s cupidity and cruelty on Martha’s 
Vineyard, are threatened with extermina- 
tion by similar means. 

From such thoughts it is pleasant to let 
the mind wander to a place where, in spite 
of man’s desire to destroy, one can find fairly 
good sport; where upland shooting is not a 
thing of the past, and where the people, 
more wise than their eastern neighbors, are 
striving to protect these birds from extermi- 
nation. 

There are two varieties of quail in Ore- 
gon—the Mountain quail, or plumed par- 
tridge (Oreortyx pictus of Douglas), and the 
Valley quail, or California partridge (Lo- 
phortyx Californicus of Shaw), the range of 
the former being the mountains of Northern 
California, Oregon, and Washington, includ- 
ing the Coast Range, and the foothills some- 
times extending well into the lowlands; and 
the range of the Valley quail being the Coast 
valleys of California and northward; this 
variety differing somewhat from the Valley 
quail of Southern California (Callepepla 
Californica vallicola, Ridg.)—the differences 


THE MALE RING-NECKED PHEASANT. 
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being due, probably, to climatic and other 
conditions. These birds are, generally 
speaking, somewhat larger than the Bob 
White, which is not native, but which has 
been introduced, with no great success, 
however. 

The Coast varieties are migratory, very 
strong, extremely active, and in most cases 
wilder and harder birds to hunt than the 
eastern favorite. It is unusual to find 
them where good cover is not plentiful; 
more frequently, indeed, in Western Ore- 
gon, they are found in the woods or in 
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State. Altogether, the Valley quail is a 
gamer bird than most other species of the 
partridge; and the hunter who hopes for 
success must not think that when he has 
studied the Bob White carefully, he knows 
all there is to learn of the quail. 

The Passenger pigeon has never, so far as 
known, ranged on the Pacific Coast. The 
pigeon of that region is the species known 
as Band-tailed (Columba fasciata), being 
slightly larger than the Passenger. Early 
travelers and explorers mention it as exist- 
ing in the valley of the Columbia in consider- 
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“burns,” where hunting is difficult; and it 
requires the highest degree of skill and accu- 
racy, as well as a sportsman’s enthusiasm in 
overcoming obstacles, to attain any satis- 
factory amount of success. 

At times and in some places they are 
found in considerable quantities in fairly 
open country, when excellent sport re- 
sults. They usually go in flocks, but are 
casily scattered, and will lie well to the dog. 
A well-trained dog is indispensable in this 
form of sport. The vicinity of Coffin Rock, 
on the Columbia, has long been a favorite 
resort for hunters of this game-bird. The 
shooting is also good in other sections of the 


able quantities, being often seen, during the 
autumn and early winter, in large flocks 
along the Cowlitz River; but this bird never 
existed in any such quantities as the eastern 
pigeon did. It is also migratory, nesting 
somewhere in the far North. 

Generally speaking, pigeon shooting for a 
limited period in the autumn is good in the 
Coast valleys. Wherever acorns are plenti- 
ful, these birds may be found. They are 
shot much in the same way as the Passen- 
ger pigeon, sometimes in an oak wood, and 
sometimes in the grain fields. 

The Prairie chicken of the plains of East- 
ern Oregon and Washington, particularly 
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im tne vicinity of The Dalles and Goldendale, 
is the Columbian sharp-tailed or pin-tailed 
variety (Pediacetes phasianellus campestris 
or Columbianus, Ord.), and is about the 
same size as the bird whose range is east of 
the Rockies. These two varieties have 
many points of resemblance, but the Oregon 
bird seems more closely allied, in appear- 
ance at least, to the ptarmigan. 

The great wheat fields of Eastern Oregon 
and Washington, particularly in the vicinity 
of the Columbia River, furnish the best 
hunting ground for the Prairie chicken; and 
there, on a crisp October or November day, 
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he will soon find that, no matter how willing, 
the dog will not be equal to the task. Ordi- 
narily, a couple of hours’ hunting morning 
and evening, if the sportsman knows the 
country, will suffice to fill a bag of due 
proportion. 

The Gray grouse (Dendragapus obscurus 
fuliginosus Ridgw.) is the climatic modi- 
fication of the Dusky grouse which is so com- 
mon west of the Coast Range in Oregon; 
while the other climatic variation, which is 
found east of that range, as well as Richard- 
son’s variety, whose range is more particu- 
larly in the Rockies, differs only slightly in 
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with a good dog, or, better, two dogs, either 
setter or pointer, sport may be found fit for 
the most exacting. In habit these birds 
differ very little from their Eastern rela- 
tives. They lie well, will flush readily, and, 
while in bands at first, their flight is not far; 
and when scattered, as they usually are after 
being flushed once or twice, they are more 
éasily taken in pairs or singly. If the day 
is warm, the dog is likely to have more than 
he can attend to.. Water is not plentiful on 
the shooting ground, and the hunter who 
knows his business will remember this and 
provide for his dog accordingly; otherwise 


form, size, color, or habit, from the Gray 
grouse. With the exception of theSage hen, 
this is the largest grouse in North America. 
One is not always sure, in fact, that there is 
any real necessity for a different species 
being ascribed to these birds. On the other 
hand, hunters with a practical knowledge 
of them will claim that there are points of 
difference among these three birds, and at 
least one other kind found there, which well 
entitles what they call the Blue grouse—but 
which is classed by ornithologists among the 
Gray grouse—to a distinct place as a species 
in itself. : 
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The habitat of the Gray grouse is every- 
where below the snow line, but more espe- 
cially in the lower mountain ranges and in 
the foothills and in the timber along streams, 
or bordering on farming regions. A recluse, 
shy and wary, the advance of man into the 
wilderness seems to drive it back and limit 
its range, until in time its fate may be that 
of the Indian and the buffalo. 

Morning and evening these birds will 
leave the cover of the woods for the nearest 
field or pasture, to feed, and it is at such 
times that the hunter can best find them. 
They will lie well to the dog; when flushed, 
their flight is strong and rapid, but not long, 
as they only aim to reach the nearest cover. 
Usually they are in flocks, and if so, the 
hunter must ordinarily do what execution 
he can, for he may not get another chance 
at that lot. At times, when found far afield, 
they may be scattered, and thus put up 
singly or in pairs. In regions remote from 
farms, they are hunted in “burns” on the 
hill or mountain side in the same way. As 
in all sport of this kind, a good dog is needed. 
The bird, when only wounded, will lie per- 
fectly still where it falls, until found by the 
dog, or almost stepped on by the hunter. — 

The flesh of the Gray grouse, especially of 
the young birds, is not inferior to the quail 
or the Ruffed grouse. It is only occasion- 
ally, during ,the winter season and-in the 


higher mountain regions, where food of ~ 


other kinds is scarce, that it feeds on spruce 
or fir buds; then its flesh is somewhat 
astringent, and not so palatable. 

One peculiarity of these birds, not. com- 
mon, it seems, to other species of the grouse 
family in this country, is their habit, when 
put to flight, of alighting in the top of high 
trees, if any are near, and almost concealing 
themselves in the foliage. As the trees in 
Oregon are ordinarily rather tall, not infre- 
quently reaching a height of more than two 
hundred and fifty feet, a bird in such a situa- 
tion is safe enough so long as he remains 
still; and this fact he seems to understand 
so perfectly, as to make a libel the name 
“fool grouse,” sometimes given him by 
superficial observers. Under such circum- 
stances, the hunter might as well move on, 
although, as frequently happens, he has 
seen the bird alight in a particular tree. The 
best advice to the man behind the gun, in 
such cases, is not to let the bird go there. 

While the Gray grouse, as has been said, 
holds an important, place in the estimation 
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of the Western hunter, it is still true that 
there, as in the East, the Ruffed grouse occu- 
pies a place quite apart from any other game- 
bird. The Oregon, or Red Ruffed grouse 
(Bonasa umbellus sabini Dougl.), seems to 
have taken advantage, to the full, of better 
food and more agreeable climatic conditions, 
to develop into a bird more stately and 
handsome than its Eastern prototype; for 
it is, in fact, the handsomest bird of its kind. 

Not plentiful south of the California line, 
it is found generally northward, and espe- 
cially along the Coast eastward to the Cas- 
cades. Here, as in other parts of the 
country, the pot-hunter and his cur dog 
exist to vex the world with their methods; 
and yet, notwithstanding this, the royal 
favorite lives and thrives; and wise laws and 
the intelligence of the people may serve to 
prolong its days and save it from extinc- 
tion. 

An account of the upland shooting of 
this region would not be complete without 
a reference to the Sage hen, the “cock of 
the plains,’’ of Lewis and Clarke (Centrocer- 
cus urophasianus), the largest of all North 
American grouse, which has its range in 
Oregon and Washington, east of the Cas- 
cades. As its name indicates, it lives 


‘mostly in the sage-brush country, and 


while its flesh is at times flavored too 
strongly with the taste of the sage buds, 
upon which it feeds, this is not always so; 
and when its diet is insects or grain, it is 
a very good food. It does not take to 
flight readily. In fact, in hunting this bird 
a dog is very much needed to find and 
flush the game, as, when only a man is 
near, it will frequently lie until stepped 
on. It also trusts much to its legs for safety. 
When flushed, its flight is rapid and 
strong, and it is generally believed that 
it can carry more lead than any bird 
of its kind. 

It is somewhat odd that the only ex- 
ample of the pheasant family native to 
North America is our wild turkey. But 
one imported bird of this family, the 
Ring-necked pheasant (Phasianus torqua- 
tus), has made itself so much at home in 
Oregon as almost to entitle it to the right 
of birth. 

When Judge O. N. Denny, of Lafayette, 
Oregon, whose death, lately announced, 
brings regret and sorrow to many friends, 
was U. S. Consul at Shanghai, China, he 
became interested, as a true sportsman 
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might, in the pheasants of that country; 
and a careful study of the conditions un- 
der which they throve there, and a com- 
parison with the conditions in Western 
Oregon, satisfied him that the experiment 
of introducing some of the birds into 
Oregon was worth trying. Being a man 
of action, he sent a number, consisting of 
several varieties, to Portland, but owing 
to unfortunate circumstances, this proved 
a failure, so far as introducing the birds 
into Oregon was concerned. When Judge 
Denny returned home, about 1882, he 
brought with him about twenty-eight 
birds, all Ring-necked pheasants, and these 
were turned loose in the Willamette Valley, 
not far from Salem, Oregon. A law was 
passed by the Oregon Legislacure, pro- 
hibiting the killing or taking of them for 
a certain time.. The result was that, 
when the limitation of time expired, 
about 1895, the birds had so increased, 
that all of the Willamette Valley was well 
stocked, and they have now gone into other 
parts of the State and across the Colum- 
bia, into Washington. 

Some restrictions, in addition to the 
usual close season, have been imposed, 
such as that they shall only be sold during 
one month of the open season, and that no 
person can kill more than twenty birds in 
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a day. This last may seem an example 
of true Western liberality, when the size 
and kind of the birds are considered. While 
the slaughter has been great, and while 
greater restrictions will probably be neces- 
sary, the birds are in many places very 
abundant. 

It is not casting any reflections on the 
native game-birds to say that the result 
of Judge Denny’s foresight has been that. 
there exists in Western Oregon to-day the 
best upland shooting, outside of private 
preserves, anywhere in the United States; 
and that as a food supply they are fully 
equal, in all respects, to the Ruffed grouse. 
In fact, it is hard to imagine a more delicate 
morsel than a young “Denny” pheasant 
properly cooked. 

No better place for upland shooting 
exists than Western Oregon, especially 
the great wheat and fruit regions of the 
Willamette Valley. This bird has a natu- 
ral home in these large farms, hundreds, 
sometimes thousands, of acres in extent. 
It is gregarious, and does not shun human 
habitations. One of the most likely places 
to find it is in a vegetable garden near a 
farm-house. 

Owing, probably, to certain inherited 
tendencies, hunting this game differs from 
any other form of upland shooting. The 
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birds are found frequently, especially 
early in the shooting season, in numbers 
together; later, when they have been more 
shot at, they will be alone or in pairs. But 
even when numbers are together, they 
will not usually all flush at once. They 
will not flush at all, in fact, at times, unless 
compelled to do so by dog or hunter. A 
dog may have been ever so good on quail 
or grouse, and yet a day after, these pheas- 
ants will make him feel that life is indeed 
hopeless; and this is likely to continue until 
he has had several days at the work. 

Some hunters assert that pheasants 
will stand well. So they will, at times, 
and to a dog that knows his bird. On a 
wet, cold morning, when the grass is heavy 
with dew or rain, and the plumage of the 
bird is damp, they are not inclined to flush, 
but will either stand well or trust to their 
legs. On the other hand, they may, on a 
dry day, flush half a mile away. Again, 
they may be pointed by the dog, and in- 
stead of waiting for the hunter to come up, 
will sneak off at a lightning pace, causing 
the dog, unless he follows up, to lose the 
scent altogether. At such times, the re- 
sult is likely to be something resembling 
a sprinting match between the bird and 
the dog; much to the discomfort of the 
hunter, if the day be warm. But this 
is not likely to occur save with an 
old cock, who knows the ways of the 
world. 

Pheasants, ordinarily, live in the open, 
feeding morning and evening in the stubble 
or pasture, and toward noon retiring to 
some vine-maple wood, or a stream lined 
with brush, or along the swales, or on the 
long grass in the open fields. When 
flushed, they are liable to fly to the near- 
est cover of trees, if not too far away; 
and although they alight on trees at times, 
they seldom remain there, but will drop 
to the ground and run. Birds a year old, 
or less, are about as hard to kill as a Prairie 
chicken, and an old male bird can carry 
away as much shot as a full-grown Sage 
cock. It may fall dead a mile or more 
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away, only to be lost to the hunter. There- 
fore, in shooting them, a good charge, well 
loaded, and a gun, well handled, must be 
used. They are very strong and rapid 
flyers; they will frequently get up in a di- 
rection opposite to that expected; and this 
may all happen with the dog at a dead 
point, or set. 

This kind of work is well calculated to 
tax the skill and endurance of dog and 
man; and if the day be warm and dry, the 
dog will need to seek water frequently, or 
he cannot succeed. Dogs have been known 
to give up, and refuse to work at all, under 
such conditions; and in this they were 
sometimes wiser than their masters. Two 
dogs should be used; or, if one is used, an- 
other should be kept in reserve to relieve 
the first when he is overworked. A good 
retriever, used in the English way, for 
retrieving alone, saves the other dog much 
labor. As a general thing, a strong, active, 
well-trained pointer will do more work 
than a setter. 

A pheasant that is only winged, and has 
the use of his legs, especially if full grown, 
needs very prompt attention after he 
drops, or he is almost surely lost. It is 
surprising to find how many cripples will, 
through one fault or another, be lost. 
Indeed, many hunters claim that, ‘when 
evading pursuit, they throw their scent; 
and while on this point there has been 
some controversy, there is no doubt at all 
that the best dogs at times lose birds, 
under conditions which make their dis- 
appearance almost uncanny; and enough 
is known now, to convince hunters that 
the only dogs for this work are those that 
are specially trained. 

With a pair of such dogs, and the good- 
will of a few of the farmers in almost any 
part of the Willamette Valley, and other 
necessary accompaniments, a man can have 
a day’s shooting that' will ever, thereafter, 
be a day to dream upon, a day of blessed 
memory; and he will admit that this 
country has acquired from China at least 
one thing to inspire gratitude. 

















SONG OF THE BEAST 


By Herbert Shipman 


sc ONG of the Beast”’ is this, and beast am I. 

S These words are the words of my far-heard cry: 
“Ya—oh, Ya—oh!”’ for the hunting is good, 

The killer feeds where the quarry stood. 

The weaker shall be for the strong to take, 

And the life of each for another’s sake. 

Kill, kill what you can, and eat what you can— 

And O, for the strength of the King-beast, Man! 

The timorous things that tremble and hide, 

The starveling fawn by the dead doe’s side, 

The weakling that fell when the pack moved on, 

The weanling that bleats for its mother gone, 

And huddles.in useless and hopeless fear 

When that it shall nourish is drawing near: 

Mine, mine are all these, to take and to slay; 

Mine are their lives, who am stronger than they; 

I feed to my fill, and the leaves drip red— 

And far off I scent the thing that I dread! 


For this is the law, the law of the beast: 

The greater the less, the lesser the least, 

Shall harry, and take, and kill, as he can— 

O, give me the strength of the King-beast, Man! 
The hunting is good in the shadowed wood, 
But the man-beast feeds on a better food; 
The quarry is sure for talons and fangs, 

But dread on the flanks of the dreaded hangs! 
Give me the heart and the strength of a man, 
Give me the mind that can think and plan; 
Give me man’s secret, to feed to my fill, 

And then, for the joy of killing, to kill. 
Wild-beast am I, and my prey know my call; 
The man-beast that thinks, is master of all. 


O, the blood lies thick by the wood-stream’s flow, 
Where the weaker fell to the stronger’s blow; 
And the blood is wet on the rending claw, 

For the beast must live by the wild-beast law: 
The stronger shall win in the endless strife, 

The strong ones shall live on the weak ones’ life. 
Strongest of all—is it part of the plan?— 

And the king and ruler of all, is—Man! 





WITH SAIL AND PADDLE IN THE 


SOUTH SEAS 


By W. M. Clemens 


Islands is by birth and tradition 

ason of Neptune. Half his life is 
spent upon the water. He is an expert with 
paddle and oar, and an adept in the hand- 
ling of a sail. In the building of a canoe 
well may he be looked upon as an inventive 
genius, and in sailing he finds his greatest 
joy in life. 

The canoe is as much a part of native 
habit and custom in the islands of the South 
Pacific as food and fire, even as clothes—or 
rather, I should say, as the lack of clothes. 
A year spent in and among the various 
groups of sun-kissed isles will convince the 
American or the European that as regards 
many things the barbaric races know more 
than the men of civilization. This, perhaps, 
is especially true of canoe building and 
canoe sailing. 

The variety in the size, material, construc- 
tion, and equipment of the canoes found in 
the South Pacific is the more remarkable, 
when one pauses to consider that the natives 
of the various groups of islands undoubted- 
ly came from a common Polynesian race, 
centuries ago. The custom and habit that 
naturally follow isolation account, perhaps, 
for the present variety. 

What is, perhaps, the largest canoe to 
be found among all the islands of the 
South Seas, is peculiar to Tonga, one of 
the Friendly Isles of Cook, or what are 
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known as the Hapai group. This canoe, 
built especially for the use of the island 
kings, is one hundred feet in length. It 
is of double construction, consisting of 
two canoes of different sizes, joined to- 
gether by a deck thrown across them. A 
small house or cabin is built upon the 
deck, which serves to keep off the wind 
and rain. Above the house is a small 
platform, about eight feet square, with a 
railing on each side. The mast, which is 
upward of thirty feet in length, is sup- 
ported by guys, having a long yard at- 
tached to it, with a furled wort-sail of 
huge dimensions. 

In all the Tonga canoes, both double and 
single, small hatchways are left at both 
ends, with high combings. When under 
way, men are stationed in the hatchways to 
bail out the water. The mode of these is- 
landers in propelling their canoes by sculling 
is peculiar to both the Tongese and the Fee- 
jees. Instead of using the oar as we do, 
the sculler stands behind it, and holds it 
perpendicularly. The oar, which is ten 
feet in length, has a very broad blade. The 
sculler has the whole weight of his body to 
assist his strength in using it. With one of 
these ten-foot oars at either end the natives 
are enabled to propel their canoes between 
two and three miles an hour. The Ton- 
gese are remarkably adept in managing 
their boats when under sail. 
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When the large canoes of the Tongese are 
drawn up on the shore, they are housed in 
large pavilions of cane built generally in 
close proximity to large trees, which fur- 
nish a shelter from the hurricanes that pre- 
vail in the islands during the rainy season. 

The double canoes found in the Paumotu 
group, and particularly on the island of 
Raraka, differ materially from those of 
Tcnga. The most noticeable variation lies 
in the fact that the Raraka canoe carries 
two masts. These queer vessels are pecu- 
liarly primitive. The twin canoes are 
thirty-five feet long and four and a_ half 
feet wide, connected together by a strong 
framework, on which is placed a deck, and a 
temporary hut is erected on their voyages. 
Every part is neatly put together, and well 
secured with twine and sennit made of 
cocoanut fibers; no iron or metal of any 
kind is used in their construction; they 
have two masts, supported by vines in 
place of ropes, and are enabled to spread 
large mat sails. They steer with a large 
oar. After examining them, one can easily 
account for the long voyages which the na- 
tives have been sometimes able to accom- 
plish. They find no difficulty in navigating 
them, and although learning the use of the 
compass, they still prefer sailing by the stars 
- and sun, and seldom make any material 
error. 

The single canoe used by these same Pau- 
motu islanders is best exemplified by those 
found on Wytoohee or Disappointment 
Island. They are quite small, being only 
from twelve to fifteen feet long. They gen- 
erally carry two, and sometimes three, na- 
tives. Each canoe has an outrigger and a 
projecting point, both before and behind, 
by which they get into them from the water. 
They are formed of strips of cocoanut wood 
sewed together. Two persons can carry 
them. Their paddles are curved backwards. 

In those little-known isles lying far to the 
south, classified as belonging to the Union 
group, the double canoe is again in evidence, 
those native to Duke of York’s Island being 
constructed of pieces of wood sewed together 
and ornamented with white ovula shells. 
The blades of their paddles are oblong and 
‘ slender. The single canoes of the Union 
group islanders are partly decked over the 
forward part, carry outrigger, and are pro- 
pelled by long paddle with slender blade. 

The canoes of the Fiji, Feejee, or, as.some- 
times called, Viti Islands, are in many re- 
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spects superior to those of the other South 
Pacific groups. There are two hundred and 
twenty-five isles in the Feejee territory, and, I 
should judge, fully as many kinds of canoes. 
The more common sort, however, are gener- 
ally built double, the largest being ninety 
feet in length. They are united by beams, 
upon which platforms are built to the width 
of fifteen feet. The bottom of each canoe 
is of a single plank. The sides are fitted to 
them by dovetailing, and ‘closely united by 
lashings passed through flanges left on each 
of the pieces. The joints are closed by the 
gum of the breadfruit tree, which is also 
used for painting them over. They have 
generally a depth of hold about seven feet, 
and the two ends, fora length of about twenty 
feet, are decked over to prevent the canoe 
from shipping seas. Amidships they gen- 
erally have a small thatched house or cuddy 
to protect the crew from the weather, above 
which is a staging, on which there is space 
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for several people to sit. The frames of the 
canoes which belong to chiefs are much or- 
namented with shells. 

The sails are so large as to appear out of 
all proportion to the vessel, and are made of 
tough yet pliable mats. The mast is about 
half the length of the canoe, and the yard 
and boom are usually twice as long as the 
mast. The mast is stepped on deck in a 
chock. The halyards are passed over a 
crescent on the head of the mast. These are 
bent on nearly the length of the mast, from 
the tack of the yard. The natives are very 
expert in managing these vessels, and it re- 
quires no small skill, in beating against the 
wind, to do so. 

In sailing the canoe, it is always necessary 
that the outrigger should be toward the 
weather side. This is easily effected by 
proper care; the mode of tacking becomes, 
therefore, curious, and is performed by 
putting the helm up, instead of down. 
When the wind is thus brought aft, the tack 
of the sail is carried to the other end of 
the canoe, which becomes the bow, and the 
course of the other tack is then pursued. 
The boats are made of logs hollowed out and 
then built upon, and show great ingenuity. 

In the larger or state canoes it is the cus- 
tom of the king or chief to hold the end of the 


sheet; thus it is his task to prevent the dan- 


ger of upsetting. They steer with an oar 
having a large blade. In smooth water 
these canoes sail with great swiftness, but 
from the weight and force of the sail they are 
much strained, leaking at times very badly, 
requiring always one and sometimes two 
men to be constantly bailing out the water. 
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Notwithstanding all this, they make very 
long voyages—to Tonga and the Samoan 
Islands. The canoes are generally built of 
the vas wood. The planks are brought intc, 
and kept in shape by small ribs, almost ex- 
actly as in our mode of boat building. 

When a Feejee chief requires a canoe to be 
built he applies tothe head carpenter, whose 
title is rokola, and whose office is hereditary. 
He is a person of great consequence, and the 
workmen constitute a caste, in which the 
trade is hereditary also. The chief gives the 
rokola a whale’s tooth as a fee, and pays him 
for the work, not even feeding the workmen, 
who are paid by the rokola, and provide 
themselves with food. With great exertion 
a canoe may be built in three or four months, 
but it usually takes as many years. The 
principal tool of the carpenters is an adze, 
which, since the introduction of foreign tools, 
they make by lashing with sennit a plane- 
iron to a crooked handle. They also use the 
chisel and knife. For boring holes they use 
long spines of the echina, sharp bones, and 
nails. 

In the Feejee group the larger single ca- 
noes, generally used on state occasions by 
the chiefs, resemble in many ways the canoes 
of the Tongese. They are canoes one hun- 
dred feet in length, and carry immense sails 
made of white mats. An outrigger of large 
size is carried, and this is ornamented with 
hundreds of ovula shells. The boats are 
sailed with great velocity and adroitness. 

Human sacrifice in years past was prac- 
ticed in the Feejees, and when a large canoe 
was launched the first stranger to appear 
upon the scene, man or woman, was laid 
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hold of, killed, and carried home for a feast. 

Among the Samoans the building of ca- 
noes is a distinct trade, ind the natives dis- 
play great skill in their workmanship. The 
fishing canoe is made of a single tree, with a 
small outrigger to balance it. In the Samo- 
an Islands there are no large double canoes, 
as in Tonga and the Feejees. The largest ca- 
noes are from thirty to sixty feet in length. 
They are formed of several pieces of plank, 
fastened together with sennit. These 
pieces are of no regular size or shape. On 
the edge of each plank is a ledge or projec- 
tion which serves to attach the sennit, and 
to connect and bind it closely to the adjoin- 
ing one. It is surprising to see the labor 
bestowed on uniting so many small pieces, 
where large and good planks might be ob- 
tained. Before the pieces are joined the 
gur fror. the bark of the breadfruit tree is 
used to cement them and prevent leakage. 

In these canoes the stranger or guest is 
place in the seat of honor on the forward 
deck, in the center of which is a row of pegs, 
to which large white ovula shells are at- 
tached by way of ornament. The natives 
find no difficulty in occupying this place, as 
they manage to sit in almost any position 
with ease to themselves; but a stranger who 
attempts it, and is for any time confined to 
one of these places of honor, will repent the 
distinction he enjoys before many minutes 
are over. 

Having both a prow and stern, these ca- 
noes cannot be maneuvered without tacking; 
consequently the outrigger, that constitutes 
their safety, is, in using their sail, alternately 
to leeward and windward, and does not, 
when to leeward, add much to the stability 
of the canoe. They carry less sail than the 
canoes of the other natives of Polynesia, and 
to guard against the danger of upsetting, the 
natives rig a sprit or boom, projecting from 
the opposite-side to that on which the out- 
rigger is fitted. This boom is secured with 
guys to the topof themast. When the wind 
blows fresh some of the men go out upon it, 
and thus balance, or counteract the force of 
the wind. 

In the Kingsmill Islands the natives 
build small canoes twelve to fifteen feet 
in length. They are from two to three 
feet deep, and vary from fifteen inches to 
two feet in width. Each canoe has six or 
eight timbers in its construction. They 
are well modeled, built in frames, and have 
much sheer. The boards are cut from the 
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cocoanut tree, from a few inches to six or 
eight feet long, and vary from five to seven 
inchesin width. These are arranged as is the 
planking of a vessel, and very neatly put 
together, being sewn with sennit. For the: 
purpose of making them water-tight they 
use a slip of the pandanus leaf, inserted as 
coopers do in flagging a cask. They have 
evinced much ingenuity in attaching the up- 


DOUBLE CANOE OF 


FIJI CANOE. THE TONGA ISLANDS. 


right to the flat timbers, which are so se- 
cured as to have all the motion of a double 


‘joint, which gives them ease and compara- 


tive security in a seaway, and thus renders 
them capable of withstanding the waves. 
They use an outrigger, much smaller than 
those of other islands, and the staging or 
platform covers less space. 


TONGA IN CANOE HOUSE. 
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The natives are expert at managing their 
canoes, and seldom use their paddles, which 
are miserably made of a piece of cocoanut 
board or tortoise shell, about six inches 
square, attached to a round stick. On this 
account they prefer using their sails. These 
are triangular, with an inclined or raking 
mast. They are worked in sailing precisely 
as those in the Feejee Islands, keeping the 
outrigger always to windward, and tacking 
inthesame way. Their masts are in two or 
three pieces, as well as the yards, and the 
whole construction shows that wood is ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and that it is very difficult 
to procure enough of it, as a cocoanut tree, 
of which they are made, will yield only two 
planks. 

In our new Philippine possessions the 
canoe, which is called a banca, is built from 
a single tree trunk. Those used in and 
about Manila as passenger craft have a sort 
of awning to protect the occupants from the 
raysofthe sun. Being light, they are easily 
rowed about, although they are exceedingly 
uncomfortable to sit in, from the lowness of 
the seats; and liable to overset if the weight 
is not placed near the bottom. The outrigger 
is dispensed with, owing to the impediment 
offered in the navigation of the Manila canals. 

In the Sulu Islands, at the southern end 
of the Philippine group, the natives not only 
have the outrigger on their canoes, but make 
use of a double outrigger, which conse- 
quently gives them additional security. 
The paddle has a blade at each end, which 
are used alternately, thus enabling a single 


person to manage them with ease. These 


canoes are made of a single log, though in 
some cases the single log is used as a basis 
to be built upon. They seldom carry more 
than two persons. 
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On the island of Tahiti the natives con- 
struct the bottom of their canoes of one 
piece of timber. They use an outrigger, and 
have a projection over the stern for use in 
landing. The paddle or oar is short, with 
a wide, spoon-shaped blade. 

In the Chatham Islands, near New Zea- 
land, the natives known as Maoris are almost 
extinct. Their boats differ greatly from 
those of the other South Sea Islanders. 
They have no true canoe, but a heavy, 
built-up craft that is pulled with difficulty, 
though it is very stanch in a rough sea. 
The islands had no timber big enough to be 
hollowed into canoes, and for this reason 
the raft principle was substituted. The 
rafts were floored with the flower stalks of 
a plant. These boats were big enough to 
carry sixty or seventy persons, and were 
propelled by paddles. The Maoris carried 
fire on their boats, and had on the floor 
hearth-like arrangements of stone and earth 
for the embers to rest upon. 

The canoes used by the natives of the 
Hawaiian Islands are small, and similar to 
the single craft of the Feejees. They are 
not remarkable for beauty, or construction, 
and are used largely for fishing alongshore. 
It is very interesting to see the natives out 
surf-riding in their canoes when the surf 
comes in pretty heavily over the reefs. It 
is an excitement which many strangers who 
visit Honolulu join in. The natives paddle 
out beyond the surf and then approach 
carefully and diagonally to the surf line, 
keeping just behind the breaks, and ride in 
swiftly on the curve or swell with much 
shouting and laughter. Tourists who join 
in the fun should go in their bathing- 
suits, as the canoes often get filled with 
water. 


’ 
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WILD BLACK DUCKS FOR DECOYS 


By G. C. Watson 


N many places in Northeastern United 
I States, where ducks still abound dur- 
ing a considerable portion of the year, 
the sportsman who takes keen delight in 
outdoor exercise, and who thoroughly 
enjoys the excitement of a day’s duck 
shooting, often finds the sport materially 
enhanced if he has provided himself with 
some more effective means of attracting 
ducks than the cedar blocks sold under 
the name of ‘‘ wooden decoys,’’ and which 
will not suffice to bring within range the 
old ‘‘blackie.’’ It may be surprising 
to many, to learn how quickly the old 
and experienced birds distinguish be- 
tween live ducks and wooden decoys, 
after they once suspect them. Live ducks 
in motion on the water, and possessing 
the natural wild voice, after close scrutiny 
by the most suspicious, will suffice to win 
their confidence. If, however, they have 
learned to avoid small flocks which re- 
semble decoys, they will frequently alight, 
in pairs or singly, and refuse to be enticed 
by the most deceptive of live decoys. 
Experience has taught that the live decoy, 
which nearly approaches in form, color, 
and voice the wily black duck, will, when 
properly prepared for the critical moment, 
prove more efficient, by far, than any in- 
animate representative. 

In order to meet the above conditions, 
the skill of the sportsman is oft-times taxed 
to its utmost to provide a decoy sufficiently 
alluring for those birds which are most mis- 
trustful of any device that appears to be 
arranged by man. 

Wild black ducks which have been 
winged, if not otherwise injured, and cap- 
tured alive, may form the foundation stock 
for a flock of wild black ducks, which, under 
favorable conditions, will become quite 
tame, and may be easily managed. The 
offspring of these wild parents make most 
excellent decoys. The size, voice, and 
plumage of the half and three quarter 
blood differ so little in efficiency from the 
full-blood wild black duck reared in con- 


finement, particularly if small gray ducks 
have been used in making the crosses, 
that it is hardly worth while to incur the 
extra expense and trouble of rearing the 
pure-bred wild black ducks; and _ half. 
blood and three-quarter-blood wild black 
ducks are much easier to breed than are 
their wilder relatives, and very much 
more easily managed in the breeding-pens, 
in the crate, and on the water. Whenever 
the full-blood wild decoy escapes from 
the hunter, on the marsh or stream, it is, 
to all intents and purposes, a wild bird, 
and can rarely be recaptured alive. 

It not infrequently happens that the 
first attempt to breed full-blood wild black 
ducks results in disappointment, due 
solely to the failure of the birds to breed 
in close confinement. During the second 
year, however, they become somewhat 
more accustomed to their locality and 
will often prove more satisfactory. While 
wild black ducks will mate during the breed- 
ing season, yet the wild male will fre- 
quently mate with small, tame’ gray 
ducks, should the wild companion not be 
provided for him. If great care is ex- 
ercised in selecting small gray tame ducks, 
which are to be crossed with the wild male, 
the half-blood progeny will prove almost, 
if not quite, as satisfactory as the three- 
quarter-blood or full-blood wild birds. 
Even the experienced eye cannot always 
distinguish a wild black duck in a bunch 
of half-blood decoys, providing one is per- 
mitted to alight among them. Small gray 
tame ducks are frequently used for decoys, 
but because their appearance on the water, 
and their voice, are so materially different 
from those of the wild black ducks, they are 
not equal to the wild birds at the critical ~ 
moment, when the most suspicious are 
to be enticed. 

It is necessary to keep one wing of all 
black ducks, which are one half or more 
wild, closely clipped. If the first one or 
two primaries be left full length, they will 
assist materially in folding the wing nat- 
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urally and in holding it in the proper 
position. A mistake is sometimes made 
in clipping the feathers of both wings. 
This enables the wild bird to take a mod- 
erate flight, at least sufficient to escape 
from ordinary enclosure. Pens, or yards, 
of considerable size are preferable. Full- 
blood wild black ducks are more likely to 
breed if allowed considerable range, par- 
ticularly if a portion of the run is slightly 
wooded, or more or less wild, and is not 
disturbed during the breeding season. 
The young wild ducks are much more 
hardy than the young of the domesticated 
breeds, and do not require such close atten- 
tion on the part of the breeder. They 
seem able to endure the long rambles in 
the wet grass during the early morning 
much better than do those of the same age 
which are farther removed from the wild 
state. The old duck is also better able 
to provide food for the young than is the 
mother duck of domestication. However, 
feeding should not be neglected, and the 
food supplied to tame ducks will answer 
every purpose. It is necessary to ex- 


ercise watchfulness during the moulting 
period of the parent stock, and also to 
guard closely the young when they are 


coming into full plumage, or they will es- 
cape. Even three-quarter and half-blood 
birds, which have been reared with do- 
mestic ducks about the farmyard, will 
take flight during the early spring or 
autumn—the flight period of migratory 
birds. Under ordinary conditions, half- 
blood, and even three-quarter-blood, wild 
black ducks may be reared with the ordi- 
nary domesticated breeds, particularly if 
they are not permitted to frequent a stream 
or large pond. Partially wild birds, after 
having once gained access to a stream, 
will frequently not return to their ac- 
customed quarters with the tame birds, 
but will wander farther and farther from 
home, and, to all intents and purposes, are 
lost to domestication. 

The experienced duck hunter is fully 
acquainted with the greater value of 
certain members of his flock. Generally 
speaking, the ducks are much more val- 
uable than the drakes, and this is par- 
ticularly true of young birds, or those 
reared during the season in which they 
are used for the first time as decoys. 
Young birds are more susceptible, at first, 
to fright, when anchored in unaccustomed 
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places on the water, than are the tried and 
older ones. When an unusually good bird 
is secured, it is on every occasion given 
the most exposed and the most vaiuable 
place in the flock, and the young, untried 
birds placed in-shore, where better pro- 
tection is secured them. Wild ducks, like 
tame ones, vary materially in the disposi- 
tion to use the voice. A wild decoy, which 
is a good caller, is much more highly prized 
than a bird which remains silent on all 
occasions. Not only is the voice of great 
assistance in enticing when the birds are 
flying, but the call will frequently cause 
birds to take flight and approach the de- 
coys. 

Wild ducks are much more closely feath- 
ered than tame ones, and, consequently, 
withstand cold weather better. Their 
feathers appear to be more oily; cer- 
tain it is, that wild or half-wild birds will 
remain very much longer on the water 
than domesticated ducks without their 
feathers becoming wet or water-soaked. 
If the birds which are to be used as decoys 
have frequent opportunity to swim on 


‘ponds or streams, they will be able to en- 


dure longer-continued service as decoys 
than will those birds which are reared 
without swimming or bathing privileges. 
When its feathers become wet on a cold 
day, the bird soon shivers, and it should 
then be taken up and placed in a box, 
or crate, to dress its plumage and dry off. 
Young birds frequently so closely re- 
semble one another that it is difficult to 
distinguish between the sexes. However, 
if they are caught and held by the legs, and 
given considerable motion at arm’s length — 
as tossing up and down in the air—they 
can mostly be distinguished by the voice. 
The ducks usually have much darker 
bills than the drakes, and this alone is 
generally a sufficient mark of distinction. 
Young birds are much more likely to 
become frightened, and ‘‘tug’’ or pull 
at the anchor when once put out for serv- 
ice in the pond or bay, as the case may be. 
When individuals of the bunch of decoys 
become frightened, and flop their wings or 
use their voices in an excited manner, 
they fail to prove the most useful; but 
even under these trying conditions, the 
ducks are to be preferred to the drakes. 
Members of a flock of decoys often 
become decidedly attached to one another. 
If one is left in a box by itself, in the boat 
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with the hunter, where it cannot see the 
other decoys on the water, it will fre- 
quently call to them, and will be answered 
by its mates which are doing service. 
This calling by a few may serve the pur- 
pose of attracting other birds, particu- 
larly if there are numerous small ponds 
near by, on which ducks are feeding. A 
good bunch of decoys should consist of a 
dozen or more. While a few birds will suf- 
fice to draw in single birds, pairs, and even 
small flocks, yet a large bunch of decoys 
will much more surely attract large flocks. 

The wild decoys are anchored out by 
means of a strong cord attached to a weight, 
or anchor, sufficient to hold them in the 
desired positions. The anchor should be 
of such size and form as to make it prac- 
tically immovable, although the ducks 
should do their utmost at swimming, and 
even use their wings to aid locomotion. 
The cord holding the ducks should be of 
sufficient length to permit them to swim 
about a radius of a few feet. When per- 
mitted to do this, and anchored in good 
feeding grounds, the decoys feed and closely 
resemble feeding wild ducks. It is cus- 
tomary to fasten pieces of well-stretched 
leather about each leg of the decoys. The 
leather should be perforated at the ends to 
receive hooks or snaps, which terminate 
the end of the anchored cord. If the end 
of the anchored cord is branched, and each 
branch is provided with a snap, or fasten- 
ing, so that one end may be fastened to 
each leg of the duck, the decoys will not 
swim in a circle, and, consequently, will 
avoid much twisting and danger of entan- 
glement. 

In order to carry decoys conveniently, 
they should be placed in light, open crates 
or boxes. The crate should have a solid 
bottom, but the sides, ends, and tops may 
be made of light slats. A small trap- 
door on top, secured with a handy fasten- 
ing, will prove sufficient. Some prefer to 
use what are called ‘‘two-story’’ crates— 
that is, one above the other, to increase the 
capacity; others prefer two single, and 
lighter crates. 

In placing the decoys on the water 
just before the gray light of morning, the 
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inexperienced hunter frequently places 
some of the birds too far from the blind, 
which he has selected as his base of 
operations. All decoys should be well 
within range. A considerable number of 
birds, attracted by the decoys, will alight 


just outside of them, or at least will at- 


tempt to do so, and if the decoys are not well 
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within range, many a shot will be lost. It 
is needless to say, that the game should 
not be permitted to alight among the 
decoys. In the early autumn, positions 
which will make the decoys most con- 
spicuous should be selected, though later, 
when the weather is colder and the-water 
is roughened by the wind, shelter should 
be selected. When there is considerable 
wind, leeward positions are the best. 
Ducks prefer to approach their feeding 
ground toward the wind. If the sports- 
man succeeds in making a few kills during 
the morning or evening flight, it is a doubt- 
ful expediency to pick them up at once. 
If, however, cripples have resulted, or a 
wind is blowing which would drift them 
out of reach, there is no other alternative 
than to make haste to secure those which 
have been brought down, even though 
some good shots may be lost by venturing 
out in the boat for this purpose. A true 
sportsman would decide instantly to secure 
the cripple, rather than to remain in the 
blind for the chance of another shot. 








WITH FUEGIANS ON A GUANACO HUNT 


By Frederick A. Cook, M. D. 


HE officers of the Belgian Antarctic 
Expedition had, as we went south- 
ward, mapped out a guanaco hunt 

as one of the adventures natural to the 
lower end of South: America. We purposed 
joining the Indians, rather than trying an 
expedition ourselves, partly because of a 


IMMUNE TO COLD. 


greater prospect of success, and partly be- 
cause we were anxious to study the Indian 
hunting methods; but we learned that, only 
a few months previous to our arrival, two 
Roman Catholic priests, with noble inten- 
tions, had gone among the Indians, and all 
that was ever heard of them or their mis- 
sionary work, was the discovery of bits of 
their clothing. As we were not anxious to 
meet a similar fate, we decided to forego the 
pleasure of a guanaco hunt until our return, 
at least; when more propitious conditions 
might exist. After we had been fifteen 
months in the frozen sea of ice, which sur- 
rounds the South Pole, we put in again at 
the sub-Antarctic islands of Tierra del Fuego, 
and though our duties were such that we 
could not organize a hunting party from the 
Belgica, by singular good fortune I met an 
opportunity which took me to the Fuegian 
wilds, among the haunts of the Indians and 
the guanacos, 


Making my home among the gauchos, 
who herd sheep along the Strait of Magellan, 
I had an excellent opportunity of seeing and 
studying, at close range, types of the giant 
Onas who inhabit the mountain fastnesses 
of the main island of Tierra del Fuego. 
They are a people who do not take kindly to 
white men, and so many have mysteriously 
disappeared by their hands, that a new- 
comer does not easily trust himself to their 
mercy. But a Fuegian gaucho is a good 
companion, and is easily the match of a 
score of Indian warriors. With good fire- 
arms one has little to fear from these Indians 
in open fields, but he is a careless adventurer 
who trusts them in the rough, irregular 
country of the mountains or the forests, for 
at short range they are the fiercest fighters 
in the world. I had, as my constant com- 
panion, a shepherd who spoke English, Ona, 
and several other languages fluently,. and 
among our various adventures we tried a 
guanaco hunt with the Indians. 

We were mounted on two of the best 
horses of the ranch, and were armed with 
Winchesters. We took no camp equipment 
or provisions, to speak of, except a few 
blankets and some biscuits. The Indians 
took all of their belongings, and their entire 
families, leaving behind only the aged and 
the sick. We waited several days for a fa- 
vorable mood of the spirits—a good moon, 
a friendly sun, an agreeable wind, or what 
not—to satisfy the superstitions of our Ona 
friends. At last, when our patience was 
almost exhausted, early one morning we 
heard a savage howl, followed by a series of 
inhuman noises, which, my companion told 
me, was the hunting song. 

This noise was an agreeable surprise, and 
starting out, we saw the entire Indian col- 
ony ready for the march—the men in one 
group with bows and arrows, the women in 
another, weighted down with all their house- 
hold utensils. Most of the dogs had been 
killed, because of their hostility to sheep; 
but a few were still spared, and they joined 
in the chorus of the song, and playfully 
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jumped about among the women and the 
children. Our path lay across the undu- 
lating plains, the pampas of the Fuegian 
side of the strait. Before us, about twenty- 
five miles away, under a quivering blue 
haze, was the terminating ridge of the 
Andes, a detachment of the Cordilleras, 
which here sinks eastward into the South 
Atlantic. 

We were compelled to pick our way 
around swampy patches, through small 
streams, and over rocky hummocks. The 
work was easy for us on trained Fuegian 
horses, and it seemed still easier for the 
fleet - footed bucks, who, unencumbered, 
glided lightly along. It was otherwise, 
however, for the women; but they labored 
bravely, under their great rolls of camp 
equipment. The strength and endurance 
of these remarkable women are wonderful : 
hour after hour they trudged along, without 
a rest, without a word of complaint, always 
singing, always happy and contented. 


Late in the afternoon we came to the first: 


hills, which marked the termination of the 
vast, grassy plain. We had seen no game, 
and the Indians said we should not until we 
got farther up among the hills. About us 
there were bunches of califate bushes, 
which the women and the children quickly 
gathered for a camp fire. 
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My companion found a comfortable nook 
under a califate bush on a small elevation, 
high enough to give us a commanding view 
of the Indian camp, and enabling us to 
watch carefully the movements of our Ona 
friends; for we kept constantly in mind 
their treacherous dispositions. Dividing the 
time in watchee of three hours, we slept 
alternately, under our robes of guanaco 
skins. The Onas threw up a sort of cres- 
cent embankment of bush against the 
wind, within which they had a brisk fire, and 
stowed themselves in all sorts of sitting and 
lying positions. 

As the sun rose out of the sea, over the 
snow-capped hills, the dogs, the women, 
and the children began their morning howl, 
the usual song of the chase. The low, mel- 
ancholy, but piercing sounds almost drove 
despair to our hearts, and it certainly must 
have frightened all of the game within ten 
miles of our camp. After a light morning 
meal of matta, biscuits, and half-roasted 
meat, we were againon the march. A sharp, 
piercing wind came down from the icy 
mountains, and as we rose higher and higher, 
we found frequent traces of snow, in shel- 
tered places. 

After a few hours’ jaunt, the women and 
children were placed in a group, and told to 
take a winding path in the bed of a valley 
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The men, with their quivers, divided into 
pairs, taking the dogs. Each pair took a 
route which made a winding path around 
the hills, about half-way up, and we were 
told to do likewise with our horses. We 
soon lost sight of every detachment of In- 
dians, but later in the afternoon, as the sun 
sank into the Pacific behind the wind-swept 
island westward, we beheld a dense column 
of smoke rise from a sheltered gully near a 
great black cliff. That was the signal for 
camping. As we neared the camp, we saw 
the camel-like head and neck, and a bit of 
the stubby tail, of a guanaco, over a ledge of 
rocks within a hundred yards. Dismount- 
ing, we crept stealthily near the rock, where 
we might get a sure shot. When both of us 
were in a favorable situation, we delivered 
two volleys. The guanaco didn’t seem to 
mind that. It wiggled its tail, shook its head, 
but did not offer to move. Going closer, we 
discovered that the Onas had put an arrow 
through the animal, but our shots had done 
no harm. We dispatched it, and took it to 
the camp. 

We found the women cutting meat, and 
roasting it on sticks over a fire. The men 
rolled about with a smile of satisfaction, dis- 
posing of big strips of meat, while the chil- 
dren were jumping around gleefully, divid- 
ing their portion of the spoils with the dogs. 
The Indians kept up a gluttonous feast for 
hours, until they were so full that they found 
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comfort and relief only in rolling about and 
grunting. At about midnight they fell 
asleep, carelessly stowed about the great 
log fire, and slept. the sleep which is the 
crowning joy of all wild life. It-is the sight 
of just such a camp as this, which has given 
Tierra del Fuego its name, for Magellan, 
seeing numerous fires on the southern shores 
of the strait which he discovered, called the 
country the “Land of Fire.” Our lot was 
decidedly uncomfortable, for we were cold, 
and hungry, and sleepless, though provided 
with better clothing and food than our wild 
companions. 

Early on the following morning «ve were 
on a lookout for movenient in the Ona camp. 
We were cold, hungry, and restless, and eager 
to begin an active chase. Even our horses 
were shivering, but our Indians siept, and 
slept, until late in the afternoon. There 
was no song and no life about camp—noth- 
ing indicative of action. Before sunset the 
women arose, shook themselves, combed 
their hair with a bit of whalebone, and 
painted their bodies from head to foot with 
a mixture of oil and clay, which they dried 
standing close to a brisk fire. This toilet 
completed, another feast was provided. 
Then the men arose. After their stomachs 
were well filled, all dropped again to sleep. 

During the second night at this camp 
there was quite a fall of snow. In our 
vicinity the grass was only lightly covered, 
but the hills above us, and the high moun- 
tains far south and east, were completely 
mantled. We shook the snow from our 
beds, and bestirred ourselves very early; 
and the bucks soon, also, rolled out of their 
blankets of skins, combed their hair with 
a toothed bone, and besmeared themselves 
with clay and oil, as the women had done 
on the day previous. There was no song 


‘and no noise. The men were evidently 


making preparations for a serious hunt. 
They explained to us that this was ideal 
weather for hunting, because the snow 
was so deep on the highlands that the 
animals must seek the lowlands for food. 
Taking copious drinks of water, but no 
breakfast, they arranged their quivers, 
sharpened their knives, fixed some bolas, 
and then they divided into groups of two, 
each group having a dog. While they 
were discussing their plans, we approached, 
and told them that we must accompany 
them and see their methods of stalking; 


_ but to this they would not agree, saying 
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that if we were with any one of their de- 
tachments, it would bring ill luck. As 
a compromise, they told us that we might 
take a certain route which would cross 
their tracks, and as we saw them we might 
follow; and we had to obey their orders, 
or seek our own pleasure as best we 
could. 

So off we started, and had gone but a 
short distance when we discovered numer- 
ous fresh guanaco tracks. Taking one 
series of these,’ we followed: directions. 
In these tracks we sneaked around low hills, 
down and down, until we got to a level 
expanse of meadow. Looking over upon 
this, we saw great numbers of guanaco 
quietly browsing. They were out of range, 
and there were no hills or rocks near, be- 
hind which we could steal upon them. In 
a fever-heat of excitement, we sat down 
to study their movements through our 
glasses. A few of the largest animals were 
-scattered about the field, seemingly on the 
alert for danger. These made rapid darts 
here and there, their little heads rising and 
falling as their long necks craned to view 


the surroundings. The entire herd—about 
two hundred—moved slowly, as_ they 
browsed the snow-strewn fields, towards a 
valley a mile away. 

So soon as we were certain of their course, 
we took a short cu‘ behind the hills. Just 
as we opened in the valley, we almost 
stumbled over three guanacos; so near 
were they, that we could have thrown a 
lasso over them. They simply stood and 
gazed at us in wonder and amazement. It 
was the first good short-range view we had 
had of the creatures. We were anxious not 
to frighten the large herd below, so we 
rested on our rifles and watched their 
peculiar actions. 

They made little leaps, then they neighed 
like horses; but each time they faced about, 
watching with considerable curiosity to 
see our movements. It is difficult to de- 
scribe this animal, because it differs so 
materially from any other familiar quad- 
ruped. In size it is somewhat larger than 
a sheep; in color it is reddish brown, with 
a white abdomen and flanks. In its 
habits it is a camel, and in its family rela- 
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tions it belongs to the llama. It somewhat 
resembles a yearling calf, if one could 
imagine the calf’s neck drawn out to twice 
its usual length, its tail abbreviated, in 
its legs exchanged for those of a deer. * 
Suddenly, and without apparent, reason,» 
the three guanacos leaped into the air; 


sprang first to the top of a hill, and then . 


down the valley, where we expected to see 
the large herd. We followed cautiously. 
As they joined the herd, the entire group 
made a stampede up the valley, past our 
position. We made a few quick aims, and 
dropped two, but the others bounded by 
with such speed that we almost abandoned 
all hope of ever seeing them again; but, 
following their path, we discovered that 
they only ran for a short distance, to a 
hiding place in the lee of a steep forest- 
covered hill. Here they all stood, seem- 


ingly sheltered from the freezing snow- 


charged wind, which was now-driving down 
the ravines with great: force. 

As we caught sight of the guanacos again, 
we ‘also ‘saw six of the Ona hunters, creep- 
ing, singly upon the herd irom every side. 
They moved slowly, on hands -and knees, 
with their robes lying loosely over their 
backs. One not familiar with Indian 
stalking would not have suspected that 
under these robes were human beings. 
When they got to within a few hundred 
yards of the animals, some one in the rear 
freed the dogs, which up to this time had 
been kept out of sight; then men and dogs 
rushed wildly upon the herd. There was 
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much snow-drifting, and the wind came with 
a roar, but fhe noise made by the Itidians 
and the: dogs rose above the storm, end was 


* Joud énovith to-drive terror to our hearts. 


‘The guanacos were so ‘ompletely taken 


: -by surprise at this sudden ‘onslaught, that 


they crowded closely together and moved 
against the cliffs. The Indians left behind 


‘their bows and quivers, dropped their 


single robe, and rushed forward with knives 
and clubs. The dogs kept the guanacos 
bunched, while the men despatched about 
fifty: . Then, by a. lightning-like effort of 
the arm and knee,. they broke one of the 
legs of each of about twenty-five more. 
‘After.this the wounded beasts were allowed 
freedom. As these animals stumbled away, 


‘-the herd suddenly took on a desperate 


courage, and rushed over the dogs and men, 


. down'the valley. 


After the battle, the Indians picked up 
their robes and belongings, and returned 
to camp without any further attention to 
the game. The women were instructed 
to proceed to the field of action, and return 
with the product of the chase, while the 
children were detailed to herd the broken- 
legged guanacos for future use. 

Then followed feast after feast, and sleep 
after sleep. In vain we tried to induce 
some of the Indians to return home with 
us; but the zenith of their happiness had 
come: their stomachs were full, and they 
had no further ambition for the present. 
After three days, we left them still feasting, 
and returned to the coast alone. 


THE FUEGIAN HIGHLANDS: 








AMERICAN FIGURE SKATING, 


AS A RECREATION AND AN ACCOMPLISHMENT 


By George H. Browne, A. M. 


HE United States is the only great 
skating country not a member of the 
International Skating Union. To be 

sure, the winner of the first World’s Cham- 
pionship in Speed Skating, at Amsterdam, 
January 6,7, 1891, was Joseph F. Donoghue, 
of Newburgh, New York; but with the 
exception of a few entries in the tobog- 
gan competitions in the Swiss Engadine, 
American competitors abroad have since 
been conspicuous by their absence. Mean- 
while, the International Skating Union has 
become the official head of the various 
skating associations of Europe, and con- 
ducts each year the two great competitions 
for the championship of Europe and of the 


INSIDE FORWARD. 


OUTSIDE FORWARD. 


world, both in speed and figure skating. 
The affiliated clubs under the associations 
which form the union are very numerous, 
and their open championships often num- 
ber over twenty during the season. The 
British National Skating Association com- 
prises over twenty flourishing clubs, three 
quarters of which have tests for admission. 
Last year the enrolled membership was 
about three thousand. Only since 1896 
has the Association held skating competi- 
tions; but since 1881, bronze, silver, and 
gold badges have been given to winners 
of the three National Skating Association 
tests, the requirements of which are char- 
acterized by great size of figures and strict 


uniformity of style in the skating of them. 
About seven hundred such badges have 
been given in the last twenty-one years. 
This year, the British Association celebrates 
its majority by conducting the World’s 
Championship Competition in Figure Skat- 
ing, and holds its first individual competi- 
tions in the continental style of skating, 
which was carried to Europe from this 
country by Jackson Haines in 1863, Wm. 
H. Fuller in 1865, and Callie Curtis and 
E. T. Goodrich in 1869-70. This year the 
National Amateur Skating Association of 
America (founded in 1885) joins with the 
Canadian Amateur Skating Association 
(founded in 1888), in holding alternate 


OUTSIDE BACK, INSIDE BACK. 


competitions for the championship of 
America in speed and in figure skating (the 
figure-skating championship in New York, 
January 21, the speed,,championship in 
Montreal, February 7)., This year, for 
the first time, a ‘Junior Championship is 
announced for February 1, in New York, 
to qualify for the National Championship 
of 1901. But-the National Amateur Skat- 
ing Association of the United States num- 
bers only about one hundred members, 
over half of whom belong to the New York 
Athletic Club; and its direct influence over 
the skating clubs of the country at large 
has hitherto been slight. It is to be hoped 
that the National: Association will extend 
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its influence and justify its title, by organiz- 
ing the skating interest of this country 
into something like the enthusiastic activity 
of 1860-70, compared with which, and with 
skating activity abroad, the organized inter- 
est in skating in the United States to-day 
is vastly inferior. 

It by no means follows, however, that 
the quality or the quantity of American 
skating is necessarily so much inferior. 
I believe it is not an exaggeration to say, 
that in no crowd of skaters in the world 
will the general average of graceful field 
skating be found higher than on Jamaica 
Pond, for example, or on Hammond’s Pond, 
near Boston, in the height of the season. 
But it is equally true, that not more than 
one skater on each pond would be a good 
enough all-round skater to qualify for an 
American figure-skating competition. Why? 
Because there must be something wrong 
in the test which sets the standard of 
American skating, and which leaves a lover 
of skating in such a state of mind as this: 
“What a relief not to have to practice those 
tiresome eights any more!” I heard .the 
champion of ’93 and of ’96 each say the 
week after he.won his gold medal. - “ Next 
year, and forever afterward, I shall skate 
for the pleasure of skating.” I shall take 
up the official schedule a little later; but 
does. i seem strange that, if the best skaters 
are forced to practice figures that they sub- 
sequently never want to skate, even good 
skaters may care more for skating than 


.the best record of the links. 


American Figure Skating 


for medals—care less for figure skating as 
a competitive sport, as at present con- 
ducted, than for figure skating as a recrea- 
tion and a graceful accomplishment? 

Yet it is this very dependence of the 
American temperament upon competition 
in some form, that prevents the popu- 
lar realization of the easy possibilities 
of figure skating as an accomplishment 
and recreation. Golf is said not to be 
a competitive sport ; but even if a player 
indulge by himself, without the spur of a 
rival or the flattering encouragement of 
fashionable society looking on, he cannot 
escape a very palpable record of strokes 
to compete with his own best record, or 
Now, the 
kind of skating that enables the young 
American youth to ‘‘get there’’ before 
some one else—or the kind of skating 
that enables him to do with fun some- 
thing others ‘‘in game confederate’’ strive 
to prevent his doing, is the kind of skating 
which soonest catches the popular taste. 
All other skating, to this taste, is ‘‘fancy,’’ 
an accomplishment attainable only by a 
select few, who are blessed with specially 
constructed ankles and endowed with pe- 
culiar graces. 

All that is necessary to dispel this fiction 
is more accurate information. The skating 
books of the last ten years are so good that 
it is quite possible to learn how to skate 
from them, without an instructor. A little 
practice on right principles each day ‘will 
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soon make accomplished figure skaters 
of most young hockey players, without 
depriving them of any of the fun of the 
game or any of the delights of straight- 
away lake and river skating. Snow puts 
all skating at a great disadvantage com- 
pared with other outdoor sports, and the 
artificially frozen ice-rink, with the close air 
at sixty degrees or over, isa poor substitute 
for hard black ice in the open. Half the 
fascination of skating is gone, when you 
‘can skate any time you want to. But the 
opportunities for skating on natural ice 
are on the increase. Several city park 
departments are providing large areas of 
ice in the open, by flooding, planing, and 
keeping clear of snow, reservations for the 
exclusive use of skaters. But this ice, 
usually, is soon so cut up by the crowds, 
that figure skating is difficult. More to the 
figure skater’s purpose are the increased 
opportunities offered by the skating clubs 
that make fresh ice twice or three times 
a day during frost. Their experience has 
demonstrated that a good surface can nev- 
er be made by flooding over ice already 
formed—the new ice, however thick, al- 
ways shells off. The only way to make 
a smooth, solid surface is to build up by 
spraying. But spraying at a low tem- 
perature (near zero) is sure to make cracks, 
and spray ice itself will not stand the sun. 
The best results are obtained when the ice 
is kept floating; the cut-up ice may then 
be planed off the top by improved tools, 
that leave a surface like glass, and the 
waste repaired by new, hard ice frozen 


on at the bottom. The ideal conditions 
are more like those provided by the Country 
Club, of Brookline, Mass. A brook, flow- 
ing through a beautiful glade between 
lightly wooded hills, is dammed so as to 
flood several acres, and on carnival nights, 
lanterns hung on the trees, which rise here 
and there through the ice, light up long 
vistas as of a veritable fairy-land. For, 
the most part, although we possess the. 
largest natural skating surfaces of the 
world, the perversity of our climate re- 
duces us to indoor rinks and to small out- 
door surfaces. 

The smallness of our skating surfaces, 
the radical independence of our national 
temperament—its fondness of display and 
defiance of restraint—together with ‘the 
sharp rock of our skates, have made small, 
vigorous figures of all kinds and combina- 
tions, without limit, the material .of our 
skating; and a rhythmic swing of arms 
and unemployed foot, strong inclination 
and edge, easy shoulders, and bent sup- 
porting leg, the characteristics of our 
national style. The stiff knee, quiescent 
unemployed foot, flat sidewise shoulders, 
and upright pose on large curves, of British 
skating, we never could abide, even if we 
had the room. The Englishman, on his 
flat skate, could not achieve the great 
variety of our continuous ‘figures, if he 
wanted to; he has not wanted to, because 
he has been content with his few funda- 
mental figures, and he has got variety 
enough to suit his conservative taste, by 
skating his few figures in combination 
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with other performers skating exactly like 
him. He has been brought up to believe 
that his style is the only style. It is the 
hardest; therefore, of course, the best. But 
within a. few years he has begun to have 
his doubts; he is now using a sharper rock 
skate and trying our style, and, to his sur- 
prise, he likes it. He finds, moreover, 
that his early practice in securing a stable 
balance on large curves is of the greatési 


value to him in the performance of small, 


curved figures. 

The lesson should not be lost on us. The 
English balance is best for an American 
figure skater: to- begin with; and he can 
begin with it, even before he ventures on 
the ice, by a little home practice, which 
will develop the ‘‘weakest’’ ankles to 


stand all the’strain required of them. 


Thus, stand on the right foot and look 
along the right shoulder ; stiffen the leg, and 
on the ankle as a pivot, with arms hanging 
loosely, rotate the left shoulder and hip 
as far back as possible, bending the left 
knee just enough to raise from the floor 
the toe of the left foot, pointed down and 
back. The extreme backward position 
is the correct (English) position for large 
forward edges, inside or outside, accord- 
ing to the inclination of the body from the 
perpendicular. Repeat the exercise, look- 
ing along the left shoulder; the extreme 
backward position is the correct (English) 
position for large backward edges, inside 
or outside, according to inclination. The 
accompanying photographs show these 
four edges on the ice in good American 
form. The acquisition of good pace and 
balance on these edges in this style, will 
make American figure skating an easy 
accomplishment, a healthful recreation, 
and a joy forever. (See illustration, page 
581.) 


These four edges are the foundation of all’ 


figure skating, English or American. Com- 
binations of these, in the four turns, the 
four changes, the four changes and turns 
(Q’s), the four turns and changes (reverse 
Q’s) on one foot; the Rolls, Mohawks, and 
Choctaws, and the turns and edges (once- 
back) on alternate feet, comprise practically 
the whole repertory of an English combined 
skater. The more attractive variety within 
easy attainability of an American skater, 
may be indicated briefly by the complete 
system of elements and types in the accom- 
panying diagrams, Figs. I and II. 


* curve. 
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1, SINGLE CURVES. 

No. 1 is the mark on the ice of each of 
the four simple edges. No. 2 is the forced 
If, on the ROF, for example, the 
left shoulder is “Englished” too far back, 
the curve will be deflected without a change 
of edge; but it cannot be held long without 


By courtesy of Barney & Berry. 


FIG I. THE ELEMENTS OF FIGURE SKATING. 


1, Simple Curve; 2, Forced Curve; 3, Ser 
4, Three; 5, 12, Bracket; 6, 9, Rocker; 7, 11, 
8, 10, ‘Three 8”; 13, 14, “Four Edges’; 
16, Ringlet; 17, Three Loop; 18, Bracket Loop; 19, 20, 
Pirouettes; 21, 22, Pirouette Loops; 23, Double Three; 
24, Cross-eut or Anvil. 


ntine ; 
ounter ; 


2. DOUBLE CURVES. 

Three motions of the body.combine these 
simple curves into double-curve elements, 
producing a change of edge (Serpentine, 
No. 3), a change of direction (Turn, Nos. 
4-7), and a change of front (Rotation, on 
an edge, Nos. 15-18; on the point, Nos. 
19-22). 
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3. TRIPLE CURVES. 
The Double Three (23) is a unit of three 


curves. If the ankle is stiffened and the. 


second curve reduced in length, this figure 
may be done all on one edge, and the second 
curve forced te a straight line; if the curves 
are then prolonged until they intersect, the 
result is the Cross-cut, or Anvil (24). 
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Threes and Brackets have a change of edge; 
Rockers and Counters have no change of 
edge. If there is a change of edge, the 
figure is a reverse Q, No. 8, a simple curve 
and a serpentine (three edges), not a 
Rocker, No. 9 (one edge); or a Q, No. 10, 
a serpentine and a simple curve (three 
edges), not a Counter, No. 11 (one edge). 
In the same way, the continuous “four 
edges,’”” No. 14, two serpentines and a turn, 
when skated straight, No. 13, resemble a 


»» bracket, No. 12, two forced curves of one 
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FIG II. TYPES OF AMERICAN 
ONE-FOOT FIGURES. 


, Beak, no rotation; 2, Beak, with notation: $ 
Been without forced curve; 4-6, Counte ter Beak and 
Counter Rocker; 7, Beak Q, or Pig’s Ear; 8, aane 
Cross-cut ; 9, Counter Cross-cut; 10, Swedish Cross-cut ; 
11, Double Cross-cut; 12, 13, 14, Alternate one-foot 
Serpentine, Rocker, and Counter Eight; 15, 16, 17, 
Continuous one-foot Serpentine, Loop, and Double 
Eight; 18, Cross, no change of edge; 19, 20, Stars, 
with change of edge. 


Of the four turns, it will be observed, 
Threes and. Rockers turn with the clock; 
Brackets and Counters, counter to the clock. 


edge.each. Rockers and Counters, there- 
fore, are legitimate figures only if the de- 
flected curve is a forced curve, -not a ser- 
pentine. Skated more like Cross-cuts, or 
‘Beaks, with half+rotation, the forced. curve 
disappears (Fig. II, Nos. 1-6). Beaks and 
Counter-beaks develop new varieties of 
Cross-cut (Nos. 7-11), which complete our 
list of. elements. By strokes from one foot 
to the.other, these elements are skated to- 
gether in field figures (quarter circles), 
Rolls (half circles), or to place as_ Eights 
(full circles). 

Another type of Eight is skated on alter- 
nate feet, each foot making a complete 
Eight (Nos. 12-14). Astill harder type is the 
continuous Eight on one foot (Nos. 15-17). 
The Cross (No. 18) and the Star (Nos. 19— 
20) are the only other common types of 
one-foot figures. There is available, also, 
a great variety of peculiarly American two- 
foot figures—grapevines, heel-and-toe fig- 
ures, pivot circles, whirls, and spins—but. 
the mere enumeration is already tiresome, 
and there isn’t space to prove their attract- 
iveness. When one reflects that nearly all 
the large curve figures and turns can be 
skated hand-in-hand with additional ease 
and exhilaration, and that the insertion of 
one-quarter, one-half, and full revolutions 
renders all of the turns available for pair- 
skating (partners meeting, crossing, or 
touching hands in a center circle, with 
practically no limit to the variety of the 
skating of the partners apart), one wonders 
what it is—lack of information, misinfor- 
mation, or something amiss in the standard 
officially set by the powers that be—that. 
makes against the wider popular realiza- 
tion of an accomplishment so skillful, so 
healthful, and so fascinating as Figure 
Skating. 

The standard of skating, like that of 
horses and dogs, is undoubtedly set by the 
requirements of the highest competitions. 
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HAND-IN-HAND SKATING, 

1, A hand-in-hand Rocker; 2, A hand-in-hand 
Counter; 3, A hand-in-hand Simultaneous Rocker and 
ee) (By permission of T. Maxwell Witham, Esq., 

ndon. 


The general public, to be sure, gets along 
with an inferior animal, and doesn’t stop 
breeding horses and dogs because the stand- 
ard of perfection is high. The National 
Skating Association is not to be held re- 
sponsible for the lack of popular interest 
in skating because its standard is so high. 
The standard cannot be too high; but, as 


already hinted, its test, compared with for- . 


eign tests, does not seem to be the kind 
to produce as good general results. The 
British have three regular grade tests and 
a special test; the judges are selected from 
accredited lists, and are helped to pass im- 
partial judgment by strict, uniform rules of 
good form. The International Skating 
Union also selects its judges from an of- 
ficially accredited board, submitted each 
year by the associations of the Union, and 
its competitions are moved from place to 
place each year. The programme con- 
sists of six or eight prescribed numbers 
selected from the official list and five minutes’ 
free skating at the option of the contestant. 

The American schedule is more thorough ; 


it is arranged under twenty “comprehen- 
sive, fundamental heads, designed to include 
everything appertaining to the art,’’ with 
two additional sections for complex move- 
ments and specialties at the option of the 
contestant. Each competitor is expected 
to skate all he knows under each head, “ the 
number given to the one standing first in 
any section being that of the number of con- 
testants.”” All the groups count alike—plain 
skating, outside edge roll forward, or outside 
edge roll backward, as much as the cross- 
roll, in field and eights, single and double 
circle, the continuous one-foot eight, single 
and double circle, or loops and ringlets, on 
inside or outside edges, single and in com- 
bination! If there are many contestants, 
therefore, a good skater may lose more 
points on an easy figure where all competi- 
tors are nearly alike, than he can make up in 
several difficult groups, where he is easily 
first. “In deciding the relative merits of 
competitors, special attention will be given 
to grace and ease of position, accuracy in 


‘skating to place, and ability to use both 


feet equally well.”” Turns, cross-cuts, and 
loops can be skated to place only in eights, 
crosses, and stars; over half of the twenty 
groups, therefore, demand place eights, 
six of them continuous eights on one foot, 
and in six of them double circle eights are 
specified! No quarrel can be made with 
such a programme on the ground that it is 
not difficult enough; but it may be doubted 
whether, as recently administered and 
judged, it is designed to discover the best 
skater or to develop the best kind of skat- 
ing. We have seen what some who have 
passed the ordeal think of its toilsome exac- 
tions.. Gustav Hiigel, the world’s Cham- 
pion for 1899 and 1900, believes that a 
similar insistence, by the International 
Skating Union, upon accurate placing of 
marks is not encouraging the best kind of 
skating in Europe. “ Practically to make 
good form seeondary to a painful striving 
for mere accuracy of place (which enforces 
ungraceful contortions of head and shoul- 
ders, and in which a perfectly worthless 
stagnation point is attainable) is,” he 
says, “a complete perversion of real artistic 
skating, at the expense of grace and ease of 
position.” 

By all means let the highest possible 
standard of all-round skating be main- 
tained in national competitions, judged 
impartially in the interest—not of a set, a 
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locality, a theory, or a tradition, but of the 
widest possibilities of the art. But, also, 
Jet other encouragements be devised, if 
necessary (perhaps on the lines of the Skat- 
ing Club tests), that shall officially recog- 
nize the possibilities of figure skating as a 
graceful accomplishment, attainable by 
ladies and gentlemen who have some of the 
world’s work to do, and therefore have no 
time to learn figures which it is acknowl- 
edged to be little pleasure to skate; attain- 


able by ladies and gentlemen who cannot 


take their pleasure and recreation too seri-_ 
ously, and therefore prefer the sociability 
of hand-in-hand or pair skating, to the mo- 
notony of perfecting themselves equally on 
both feet, when they can do their figures in 
good form one way on either foot; and at- 
tainable by ladies and gentlemen who have 
less desire to decorate themselves with 
medals, than, by their example, to en- 
courage interest in the most graceful, most 
exhilarating, and most fascinating of out- 
door recreations. 
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(Photographs by Waldron Bates, Esq., of the Boston Club.) 





ANTELOPE SHOOTING IN CAPE COLONY 


i 


By H. A. Bryden 


(Author of “Gun and Camels in, cree has . eng oj 


T is quite a mistake to Suppose, as. many 
people do, that there is at the } Pp 
time little game to be shot in Cape 
Colony. The average: traveler in South 
Africa nowadays seldom halts long in. the 
old Cape settlements. He is in a hurry to 
get up country to the diamond fields of 
Kimberley, or the gold fields of Johannes- 
burg or Rhodesia. He scurries by train 
across the five hundred or six hundred 
miles that lie between the southern 
ports and the Orange River; he sees, 
especially if he travels from Cape Town, 
immense stretches of sun-baked, des- 
olate-looking karoo country, upon which 
little of animal life is to be seen, and he at 
once comes to the conclusion that wild 
game no longer exists in the Cape Colony. 
There he makes a great mistake. There 
is still plenty of game, four-footed and 
feathered, to be found within the 270,- 
000 square miles of the Old Colony, as 
it is called, if the wanderer is a true sports- 
man who understands his business, and 
has the time and the inclination to quit 
the trunk lines of railway, and seek the 
quieter and remoter parts of the country. 
Here, upon the parched karoo plains of 
Central Cape Colony, or in the vast and 
little-known wildernesses of the almost un- 
trodden northwest, or among the wild and 
magnificent mountain interiors and splen- 
did kloofs and valleys of the southern and 
eastern portions of the country, he will yet 
find a fairly plentiful store of game; and 
ample occupation for many a wild sporting 
ramble. 

It is not, of course, to be supposed that 
the game of this part of South Africa is 
anything like what it used to be—in the 
days when lions, elephants, the rhinoceros 
and the hippopotamus thronged the veldt 
and the river, and thirty-odd species of 
antelope overran the country from Cape 
Agulhas to the Orange River. But the list 
of antelopes alone still to be found in Cape 
Colony is a not inconsiderable one. Here 
it is: Koodoo, gemsbok, hartebeest, bon- 
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Klipspri a duyker, grysbok or 
gtys (grizzled) steiiibo teittbek “bu mie oribi, 
and blaauwbok.:-.It is poss} le that few 
reedbuck. may be found in the eastern part 
of the colony; but they are very scarce, 
and must now be looked upon as practically 
exterminated. The black wildebeest, or 
white-tailed gnu, existed until a few years 
back south of the Orange River, on. one or 
two Boer farms in the Victoria West divi- 
sion; but I believe these have finally van- 
ished from the scene. These strange and 
grotesque-looking antelopes, thirty or forty 
years ago numbering tens of thousands, 
have now nearly disappeared even in the 
Orange Free State, which with Cape Colony 
formed their great natural stronghold. It 
is probable that not more than one 
thousand or twelve hundred black wilde- 
beest are to be found even in that terri- 
tory. These are preserved by three or 
four Dutch farmers, who permit English- 
men to shoot them at the rate of one 
hundred dollars a head! They are not 
likely, I fear, to escape complete extinc- 
tion within the next few years. 

As for other larger game in the Cape Col- 
ony proper, the lion has retired from busi- 
ness, exterminated by the rifles of the 
frontier Boers; the elephant is represented 


. by a few strong herds which, protected by 


government, find a sanctuary in the dense 
bush veldt of the southern part of the 
Colony and the great forest region of the 
Knysna. Buffaloes, similarly protected, 
also haunt these regions, and, like the ele- 
phant, are only to be shot by special permit 
from the governor, for which a license of 
fifty dollars has to be paid. Only a single 
specimen is allowed to be shot. The hip- 
popotamus lingers in the Orange River, 
finding safe harborage in a stretch of 
inaccessible canyons some three hun- 
dred miles in length, walled in by 
immense mountains of naked brown 
granite, the river gorges of which have 
never yet been explored by the white man. 
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A few score mountain zebras, the rarest of 
their kind, which are also protected by 
government, haunt some few of the wildest 
ranges of the Cape Colony. These splendid 
and now exceedingly scarce equines, which 
are found in no other part of the African 
continent, are, rightly enough, not permitted 
to be killed. Even as it is, they are pre- 
served from extinction with great difficulty. 
Leopards are numerous, and are to be found 
in every mountain chain from the vicinity 
of the Cape in every part of the Colony, 
If a man seeks the chase of the leopard— 
absurdly called by the Dutch and English 
colonists “tiger” all over South Africa— 
he can find no better hunting ground in 
the world than the wild mountain interiors 
of Cape Colony. 

To return now to my list of antelopes. 
The noble koodoo, with its magnificent 
spiral horns, splendid form and great size 
(it stands considerably higher and is more 
robust than a Highland stag, and weighs 
some two hundred pounds heavier), is at 
the present day’ principally to be found 
south of the Orange River, in the Uitenhage 
district, where considerable numbers are 
now preserved by English farmers. Hunt- 
ing takes place during the winter months, 
and some good bags are made. 

The gemsbok, or oryx (oryx gazella), is 
purely a desert-loving species, haunting the 
waterless tracts of the northwestern regions 
of Cape Colony—marked Great Bushman- 
land on the maps. This peerless beast of 
‘chase, with its warm gray coat handsomely 
marked with black, white head and face 
curiously painted with black markings, as 
if to imitate a headstall, and long, sharp, 
spearlike horns—often well over three feet 
in length—may still be sought in the water- 
less and arid grass steppes of that desolate 
region. Here, in company with a few bands 
of hartebeest and countless legions of spring- 
bok, the gemsbok grazes, thanks to scarcity 
of water, in fair security. Even the roam- 
ing Trek-Boers of the adjacent region find 
it a hard matter to bag a head of these noble 
antelopes, and a gemsbok slain in Bushman- 
land, south of the Orange River, may be 
looked upon as one of the primest rewards 
of the hunter’s skill and endurance. Tobe 
lost in these deserts of the northwest is 
no trifling matter, and the European, unused 
to the veldt and ignorant of the nearest 
pit of water, may, if he. is not careful, 
find himself perilously near dying of thirst. 
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The oryx of Africa and Arabia is, I 
think, without doubt the original of the 
fabled unicorn. The shape of the unicorn 
of the British arms is distinctly oryx-like, 
and the two long horns, when seen in profile, 
look exactly like one. All that the original 
delineator of the unicorn seems to have 
done was to draw an oryx with a single 
horn upon its forehead protruding forward 
instead of slanting backwards. When the 
gemsbok is set up at bay, especially by dogs, 
he will often place his head between his 
knees, and with the sharp points of his 
thirty-six-inch horns bristling outward, will 
deal destruction among his tormentors. 
The gemsbok, when attacked by a lion or 
other dangerous carnivora, often throws 
itself to the ground, and, presenting its 
horns to every side of attack, beats off 
its opponents. It is a curious fact that 
among the Hottentots and Bushmen who 
are principally found in the country 
of the oryx of South Africa, there is a per- 
sistent legend that in these encounters the 
gemsbok occasionally slays even the lion 
itself. Natives and Boers have repeatedly 
assured travelers that the carcasses or skele- 
tons of lion and gemsbok, the lion impaled 
upon the long horns of the antelope, have 
been found rotting together on the plains. 
The man who has once enjoyed a gallop 
after a troop of gemsbok is never likely to 
forget it. These antelopes, heavy though 
they appear, have a high turn of speed and 
great staying powers, and only the hunter 
mounted upon a firstrate Cape hunting 
horse is likely to run one down. After a 
desperate chase of from four to seven miles 
the sportsman, if the retreating game are 
fat and in good condition, succeeds, possibly, 
in turning one of the animals out of the 
troop and closes upon his quarry. At last 
the gemsbok, the spume dripping from its 
mouth and flecking its vinous-buff sides and 
thick neck, can run no longer; its bolt is 
shot. Halting in its tracks, it turns and 
faces the mounted man. Steady, my 
friend! this is a courageous, nay, even a 
dangerous antelope, and those long, spear- 
like horns, driven with all the force of that 
stout body and muscular neck, -will spit a 
man easily through and through. Don’t 
approach nearer, or the beast will charge 
you to a certainty. The rifle goes up, the 
report rings out, and down sinks the slain 
antelope, its life-blood soaking into the 
parched, red sandy soil. It was a desperate 
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gallop, and the finding of the game has been 
a long and tedious business amidst those 
scorching, sun-blasted plains. Yet that 
magnificent head well repays all. It is a 
notable fact, by the way, that unlike most 
other antelopes—among many of which the 
females are hornless altogether—the gems- 
bok cow carries longer and finer horns than 
the bull. 

In the great Kalahari Desert, which 

, stretches for hundreds of miles north of the 
Orange River, gemsbok are very numerous, 
and as they are capable of existing for six or 
seven months together without touching 
water, they are to be found in that wild, 
trackless and waterless waste in large troops. 
The Kalahari carries absolutely no surface 
water, except in a few pans and vleis during 
the summer rains. Nevertheless, curiously 
enough, it is well grassed and timbered, and 
in places maintains plenty of bush. 
Here, in addition to gemsbok, giraffe, eland, 
hartebeest, and other desert-loving ante- 
lopes, creatures all capable of sustaining life 
for many months together without drink- 
ing are to be found. 

The hartebeest (bubalis caama), the Kama 
or Khama of the Hottentots and Bechuanas, 
with its handsome bay coat and long, old- 
fashioned-looking, narrow head, black as to 
the front of the face, is now scarce in Cape 
Colony. Occasionally it may be met with 
in this same Bushmanland country, towards 
the Orange River, but the few troops left 
are scant and far between. The true head- 
quarters of this fine if quaint-looking ante- 
lope lie in the Bechuana country north- 
ward, where, especially in the park-like 
giraffe acacia forest regions bordering upon 
the Kalahari, and upon the dry grass plains, 
large numbers of hartebeests are to be found. 
No beast in Africa is fleeter or more endur- 
ing than the Cape hartebeest, with droop- 
ing quarters, high withers, and long machine- 
like, untiring stride. You cannot run them 
down, even upon the best horse in Africa. 
You must circumvent them. Sometimes 
in forest country you can get a fairly easy 
stalk, or, chancing suddenly upon a troop, 
you may obtain a shot at shortish range. 
A mounted hunter who understands these 
animals—a Boer, for instance—is able with- 
out great difficulty to bag specimens. 

Hartebeests, like many other antelopes, 
are extremely curious, and if you will be 
content to canter quietly after a troop and 
not attempt to push them too hard, you 
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will find presently that the fleeing beasts 
will suddenly wheel round, evenly and 
gracefully, like a well-drilled troop of cav- 
alry, and stand for a few minutes to stare 
at, and take stock of, the hunter. Then is 
your time. Slip off your horse, cock your 
rifle, and take aim at that nearest buck, the 
bull. with the thick, rugged, corrugated 
horns. He is two hundred and fifty yards 
distant, but you may do it. Squatting on 
the ground, with your elbows on your knees, 
you take aim. If the bullet flies true you will 
perhaps get your buck, though even with a 
Martini-Henry bullet through its heart one 
of these tough antelopes may run two or three 
hundred yards. If your missile strikes too 
far back and wounds the hartebeest in a not 
immediately vital spot, the chances are you 
will never see your quarry again. No beast 
in the world is so tough; it can make its 
escape under such wounds as would paralyze 
other kinds of game. Hartebeests run in 
troops numbering from a dozen to as many 
as fifty. Larger bands are to be met with 
in remote and little disturbed country. 

I come now to the fleet, the fecund, and 
the graceful springbok (antidorcas euchore) 
which, even in Cape Colony, after two hun- 
dred and fifty years of settlement, is ex- 
tremely abundant over immense areas of 
country. Going up country from Cape Town 
or Port Elizabeth you will find them in con- 
siderable numbers, so soon as you have at- 
tained the plateau of the karooregion. Upon 
the Great Karoo, where, sixty or seventy 
years ago, before the pastoral farmers had 
spread themselves over the wild-looking ter- 
rain, the springbok ranged in uncomfortable 
myriads. Evenat the present time, sharing 
the scrubby, arid-looking pasturage with 
sheep and Angora goats and tame ostriches, 
these dainty creatures may be seen flecking 
the vast plains in hundreds and even thou- 
sands. I do not mean to say that you will see 
a thousand springbok rounded up in a space 
of five hundred acres. But upon a twenty 
or thirty thousand acre run, which is no 
great size of farm for the karoo, you will 
probably find, scattered in little bands 
about the veldt, a thousand head or so of 
springbuck. I remember, when staying 
on @ big karoo run some years ago, in the 
neighborhood of Aberdeen, at the eastern 
angle of the Great Karoo, my host reckoned 
that upon his 62,000 morgen of land (130,- 
000 odd acres) he had usually running some 
4,000 head of springbuck. The run then 
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was quite unfenced, and the antelopes had 
free range over thousands of miles of 
country if they wished. Even from the 
farmstead stoep (veranda), as we sat in 
the mellow evenings, smoking our pipes 
after a warm day of work or sport, we could 
see the springbucks grazing peacefully with- 
in some six hundred yards of the dwelling. 
A truly charming spectacle, still more effect- 
ive when seen, as it may still be seen, in 
Bushmanland and much further up country, 
with no sort of white man’s dwelling but a 
tent or a wagon within a hundred miles. 

Plenty of excellent springbuck shooting 
may be obtained in Cape Colony among the 
hospitable farmers of the Great Karoo and 
the districts further north. Many of the 
runs are, however, nowadays fenced with 
wire, and the essential wildness and freedom 
necessary to the lover of real and unadulter- 
ated African shooting is to some extent 
gone. Nevertheless the big hunts among 
the farmers on the Queen’s birthday, when 
from fifty to seventy head of buck are often 
obtained by fair shooting, are well worth 
seeing. It is not every man, even among 
firstrate rifle-shots from Europe, who finds 
himself able to bring down these antelopes 
successfully in his first essays, the sun- 
blaze is so intense, the mirage often so 
troublesome, and the difficulty of judging 
distances amid new and trying surroundings 
so great. Add to these the fact that the 
springbuck of the more settled parts of Cape 
Colony nowadays seldom allows the gun- 
ner to approach within less than from three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred yards dis- 
tance, and that its light body, mounted on 
tall, slender legs, offers but a small target, 
and the tyro will find that at first he wastes 
an inordinate number of cartridges. 

The best sport to be obtained in Cape 
Colony is, of course, in the far northwest— 
the Bushmanland country—where the won- 
derful Trek-bokken, or migrations of these 
antelopes, still periodically occur. In these 
Trek-bokken tens of thousands of spring- 
buck still migrate bodily in one vast moving 
-mass from one part of the country to another, 
in search of fresh pastures. The Trek-Boers 
turn out and shoot them in scores and hun- 
dreds, and any fairly good rifle-shot can bag 
his forty or fifty head in a day. At these 
seasons the antelopes show little fear of 
mankind. In Bushmanland, once in a 
cycle of years, the springbucks, normally 
independent of water for long periods, are 


attacked by raging thirst and trek for water. 
Not many years since, hundreds of thou- 
sands of them headed straight for the Atlan- 
tic, “dashed into the waves, drank the salt 
water, and died. Their bodies lay in one 
continuous pile along the shore for thirty 
miles, and the stench drove the Trek-Boers 
who were camped along the coast, far in- 
land.” This is fact and not fiction, related 
in the words of a magistrate of the district 
in which this extraordinary event happened. 
Springbuck stalking is a most fascinating 
sport. It is, perhaps, best enjoyed by aid 
of a knowing old Cape stalking horse, be- 
hind which the gunner can creep down upon 
his game and obtain his shot. The wonder- 
ful leaping powers of this graceful antelope, 
from which it takes its name, are of course 
well known. When excited or at play, the 
animal arches its back, erects the curious 
fan-like blaze of long white hair which 
normally reposes along its croup, partly 
covered by the neighboring cinnamon- 
colored hair, and begins, as a Boer would 
say, to “pronk,”’ or prank. Bounding clean 
up into the air from all four legs, which are 
very rigid, to a height of eight or ten feet, the 
pretty creature seems for a moment to hang 
suspended in mid-air. Then down it comes 
again, only to be propelled upwards in that 
marvelous flight as before. This may hap- 
pen half a dozen times or more, and then 
away the fleet buck scours across the endless 
plain. Nothing in African wild life is more 
elegant, more wonderful, or more character- 
istic, especially if, as usually happens, a 
number of the antelopes are taking part. | 
But the sportsman may tire of the sun- 
scorched grass plains of Bushmanland or 
the parched, red-soiled karoo. He has no 
need, even in Cape Colony, to wander far. 
Does he desire mountain stalking amid 
some of the wildest and most rugged 
scenery to be found in Southern Africa? 
He has but to betake himself to some of the 
great mountain ranges of the southern 
parts of the Colony—the Zwartberg, or 
Witberg, or Winterhoek, or many another, 
where he will find really excellent sport 
with vaal (gray) and rooi (red) rhebok, or 
that most charming little mountaineer, the 
klipspringer, the chamois of Africa. In 
these haunts he will find himself often pass- 
ing through deep kloofs and passes brilliant 
with some of the most lovely wild flowers 
imaginable—wonderful irises, gladioli, ixias, 
amaryllids, orchids, heliophilas, masses of 
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lovely pelargoniums, all sown by the hand 
of nature, often in the most lavish fashion. 
Many a wild hill among these vast soli- 
tudes, seldom traversed by the foot of 
man, sparkles with innumerable lovely 
heaths. 

Turning to the more densely bushed 
country eastward from Port Elizabeth into 
the Transkei and Pondoland, excellent 
bushbuck shooting is to be obtained. Here, 
too, is to be found and shot that pigmy 
antelope, the blaauwbok, or bluebuck, a 
creature no bigger than a hare. The hand- 
some grysbok, with its brilliant red coat 
curiously grizzled with white hairs, is to 
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be obtained on the lower: hill-slopes in 
many parts of southern and especially of 
southwestern Cape Colony. Even within a 
few miles of Cape Town, numbers of these 
beautiful little antelopes are to be found 
ranging. Steinbok and duyker, two smallish 
antelopes, affording excellent shooting, are 
common in most parts of Cape Colony; but 
go where you will, armed with a few intro- 
ductions you are certain to obtain—in 
time of. peace—whether among Dutch or 
British farmers, a hearty welcome, much 
hospitality, and good sport with many kinds 
of antelope, in nearly every portion of the 
Cape settlements.* 





JOHN BURROUGHS 


By Clifton Johnson 


MONG the many letters received by 
A Mr. Burroughs the naturalist, from 
correspondents who want to ex- 
press their pleasure and interest in his 
works, was recently one from a schoolboy, 
who said: “I got one of your books through 
the mail, marked on the wrapper second-class 
matter. But it isn’t second-class matter. I 
have read it, and it is first-class matter. The 
binding and the get-up may be second class, 
but the matter is first class.” 

The protest this boy was stirred to make, 
and his attempt to set things right, illustrates 
very forcibly the close relationship which 
Mr. Burroughs establishes with his readers. 
They feel that in his writings they are taken 
into his companionship and confidence, and 
they unconsciously become his friends. Few 
authors put so much of themselves into their 
books, yet there is never any flavor of pride 
or self-consciousness, and the personal inci- 
dents, thoughts, mishaps, and scraps of auto- 
biography add much to the allurement of 
the narrative. -His openness and genuine- 
ness are without a flaw, and his youthful, 
contagious enthusiasm is perennially re- 
newed. 


Few other nature-writers win the affection 
of readers to the same degree. In others 
there is either some reserve, or else the com- 
panionableness is not quite free from being 
actedfnd assumed. Charm is often present, 
but very little fire. They are more apt to 
make you contemplate nature as an on-looker 
than as a participant in its affairs. They do 
not enkindle the imagination as Burroughs 
does, or inspire the same love of the country, 
the woods, and of simple living; for John 
Burroughs is a prophet and a seer in his way 
—not an observer and reporter only. His 
is the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
“Repent ye, of all this folly of city life, with 
its din and grime, its artificiality and preten- 
sion, and come out to the fields and forests 
and make friends with the wild flowers, and 
the little creatures of the air andearth. Have 
done with conventionalism, and show, and 
sham, and be content with the plainer things 
of life. Have all the comfort you choose, 
but avoid luxury as you would the plague; 
for you may gain the whole world and yet 
lose your own soul—not as a matter of the- 
ology, but in losing the sweetest and best 
possibilities in yourself.” 





* Of course it is necessary to remember the close times which obtain nowadays in Ca 
Colony, as in other parts of South Africa. Speaking generally, the shooting season at the 
Cape may be said to extend from the end of January or February to August or September. 
It. varies in particular districts and in different years. 














Some such message underlies everything 
John Burroughs writes, though it is .not 
always definitely expressed. He would have 
you feel the pleasure that he feels in nature, 
and the delight in a quiet country life, and 
his words are inspired by his own warm love 
of these things, and an irresistible desire to 
declare his happiness in them, and to attract 
others to the same wholesome enjoyment. 


From a Photo by the Author. 
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contributions from him, that the things he 
is asked to do are just those which he does 
not want to do—at least just then. Money 
is small temptation to him, for his farm fur- 
nishes all requisite support, and he is not 
in pursuit of either riches or fame. Conse- 
quently, he is not a voluminous writer, and 
on an average a modest-sized book of his 
appears once in three years; a collection of 


JOHN BURROUGHS. . 


Burroughs is himself a thorough-going 
countryman. He makes his living by till- 
ing the soil, rather than by literature. He 
never has been a slave of the pen, and has 
neyer written save when and how he pleased. 
He will say what he has to say, wholly un- 
trammeled and unhurried, or not at all; and 
he acknowledges a streak of contrariness 
which makes him feel, when editors request 


the essays he has written during the period 
preceding. 

In these essays, nature is not the only 
theme. About one third of his work is con- 
cerned with other topics: literature, philoso- 
phy, and religion. Probably no finer appre- 
ciations of Emerson and Whitman have been 
written than his, and he has made valuable 
studies of Carlyle, Burns, Wordsworth, and 
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others in whom he has found inspiration. 
In religion he is constructive, or destructive, 
according to one’s point of view—construct- 
ive in the evident sincerity with which he 
seeks to separate truth from error, destruc- 
tive in that he has no reverence for creeds 
or dogmas, or assumptions based on the tra- 
ditional acceptance of them. He discusses 
various aspects of these subjects in his 
recent book ‘‘The Light of Day,” with a 
clearness of statement and a keenness of 
argument seldom equaled. 


Lucidity and expressiveness are character- © 


istic of whatever he writes. He has an easy 
flow of language and an imagination that 
brightens his pages with many piquant and 
unexpected touches. Shades of meaning 
are admirably caught, and the twinkling 
humor, and the raciness, and the cheerful 
good temper of it all, are infectious. He 
broadens one’s horizon in a direction.replete 
with healthful pleasure-giving. Mr. Bur- 
roughs is now past three score years old, but 
has lost nothing of his youthfulness. His 
mind is as alert as ever for things unseen 
before, and he has a wholly unaffected en- 
joyment in every new discovery he makes 
in the world of nature. 

He is not a scientific observer, neither will 
he jump at conclusions. He gathers his 
facts sympathetically rather than by toil- 
some investigation. That is, the birds and 
other wild creatures—and I might add, the 
domestic farm animals—are to him in the 
category of fellow-humans, with cares.and 
sorrows and joys not unlike his own. Their 
songs and cries are, in his mind, translated 
into words, and express sentiments and feel- 
ings in wonderful variety. A bird’s escape 
from danger, its success in driving off. ma- 
rauders and rearing a brood, are a real hap- 
piness to him, and a disaster among. his 
feathered friends distresses him hardly less 
than it does the birds most concerned. . Even 
the birds’ prejudices are respected; as, for 
instance, in the case of a robin which last 
season built its nest beneath the roof of a 
little open summer-house, where it was Mr. 
Burroughs’ custom to sit in the afternoons. 
The robin took a dislike to him, owing to a 
cat which sometimes was his companion, 
and our nature-lover’s presence made the 
deluded bird cry and flutter about in much 
perturbation. Accordingly, Mr. Burroughs 
gave up the summer-house to the bird, and 
carried his chair to the shadow of his rustic 
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study not far away, where he made that his 
afternoon sitting-place until the robin had 
raised its family and flown away with them. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a farmer, has leisure 
for the companionship of the wild life which 
he chronicles, because he farms with his 
brains more than with his hands. Rural 
loitering is his recreation, and there seldom 
is a time when he cannot stop, if aught at- 
tracts his attention, to listen, or watch, as 
long as he chooses. “Riverby,’”’ his home 
on the Hudson, is excellently situated 
for a person with his tastes. The valley 
is a natural highway of birds in their mi- 
grations north and south, and brings to 
his door the feathered folk of many lati- 
tudes. The immediate surroundings are 
purely agricultural, yet a little back from 
the river the land lifts into rugged hills, 
quite primitive in their wild forest growths, 
and studded and laced with secluded ponds 
and streams. His favorite writing place is 
either the quiet of a bark-covered study 
overlooking the river, or a rustic hermitage 
which he has built for himself back in the 
woods, and dubbed “Slabsides,” from a pe- 
culiarity of its construction. Autumn and 


- winter are his chosen periods for writing, 


and spring and summer his time of relaxa- 
tion and absorption. 

In the Hudson Valley and in the Catskills, 
his boyhood region, he has found nearly all 
the material for his nature essays. The plain 
farmhouse where he was born yet stands— 
far up among the mountainous highlands— 
a lonely house, with a big gray barn across 
the road, and the nearest neighbor half a mile 
distant. - Burroughs knew there all the work 
and fun that fell.to the lot of old-fash- 
ioned country boys in the days of the spin- 
ning-wheel and the open fireplace. . He left 
the farm when he reached man’s stature, to 
teach school, and later he became a govern- 
ment clerk in Washington. Later still, he 
was appointed a bank inspector; but he was 
essentially a man of the soil, to whom rou- 
tine labor, and business turmoil, and a city 
environment were entirely foreign ; and he at 
length returned to his own.’ As a farmer and 
country dweller he will live out his days. 
The tenor of his life changes little from year 
to year, his affections remain steadfast, and 
this hardy gray poet of things rural will con- 
tinue, as ever, the warm-hearted nature en- 
thusiast, and inspirer of the love of nature 
in others. 

















THE SPORTSMAN’S VIEW-POINT 
‘ By Caspar Whitney 














If, by chance, has come your 
Many way, the mundane experience 
Kinds needful in the metamorphosis 
of from tadpole to philosopher, 
“Amateurs.” you will find the world very 
amusing; and nothing in it 
more so than the studied ingenuousness 
which would have you take seriously all its 
professions. It is difficult to judge whether 
we creatures of human clay are lacking 
mostly in sense or in principle. Frequently 
it happens, that we are puzzled to decide 
if a given man is just a plain d— f— or 
dishonest. 

Perhaps no subject has endured such dis- 
tortion by these two types of moral vagrants, 
as the one concerning the ethical status 
of the amateur in sport. A cult has de- 
veloped that appears to believe an amateur 
what it may be pleased to make him; and as 
the judgment of this cult follows its material 
interests, the amateur is invariably made 
into a professional. As a result, there are 
very nearly as many different kinds of ama- 
teurs as there are forms of sport, and no 
legislation on the question that is univer- 
sally respected. 

In rowing, in practically all games, in- 
doors and out, and in the general field of 
athletics, the status of an amateur is clearly 
defined, and accepted without question 
wherever such games obtain. This has 
been made possible through organization 
and the affiliation of national and interna- 
tional bodies conducted for the welfare of 
honest, wholesome sport. But so soon as 
we get beyond the sports thus guarded and 
nourished, we find invariable confusion and 
almost as invariable corruption. 


The conditions are as various 
as they are inconsistent with 
“ w» the first principles of amateur 
sport. In trap shooting, for ex- 
ample, the “amateur” may not give exhibi- 
tions on grounds where gate money is 
charged, or be in the employ of a gun, pow- 


der, or shell manufacturer, for the purpose 
of exploiting the wares of such manufacturer ; 
and even these forbearing restrictions are 
suspended for the great event of the year— 
the Grand American Handicap—which is 
open to all classes. But the “amateur’’ may 
shoot for a money prize against professional 
or other, or for a wager, or under an assumed 
name; he may, in a word, actually support 
himself by his skill at the traps. 

In road driving and matinee racing, an 
amateur is prohibited from driving or train- 
ing horses for hire, or driving against a pro- 
fessional; but he may race for cash to his 
heart’s content, and, if he is sufficiently 
successful, support himself and stables on 
his winnings. 

In yachting, the status of an amateur has 
never been clearly defined by the large clubs 
—the New York, Seawanhaka-Corinthian, 
Larchmont—the best effort at a definition 
being that made by the Seawanhaka; but it 
shows no sympathy with the only vital 
point. The spirit of this rule asserts an 
amateur is one who does not make his living 
out of sailing boats; he may be a designer 
or a builder, but not a workman in a yard, 
working on a boat, or on the making of the 
boat’s sails. This is a ridiculously incon- 
sistent rule; why a designer should be 
judged an amateur, while the sail cutter in 
the loft is declared a professional, I confess 
myself unable to see. Each makes his liv- 
ing out of boats. But the amateur may 
also race for cash prizes, under the rules of 
the large yacht clubs—though among those 
clubs devoted to small boats, and in the 
Inland, Lake Association, racing for money 
is forbidden to amateurs. Such a rule, and 
one that an amateur may not accept remu- 
neration for services on board, are the two 
most needed to safeguard the amateur 
status of this sport. 

In the old days of New York and Man- 
hattan Athletic Club boxing, it was custom- 
ary for the “amateur” combatants to slug 
for medals upstairs in the gymnasium, while 
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downstairs a certain amount of “long green” 
found its way into the inside pocket of the 
winner. This gentry used to call them- 
selves “amachoors,” and the title has since 
then, not inappropriately, I think, fallen 
upon those whose active interest in sport 
appears to require the stimulus of “long 
green.” 


What is an amateur? one who 


—_ does not make his living by the 
Shilli sport? Surely; but there are 


men who do not really make 
their living through a sport, who are yet pro- 
fessionals in the sense of being in the game 
for what there is to be made out of it. 
There you have the distinction—in the 
game for what there is to be made out of it. 
Since the dawn of modern sporting ethics, 
the jingle of the shilling has distinguished 
the professional from the amateur. It may 
be the veritable shilling; it may be a purse 
of hundreds of dollars; it may be as a means 
of livelihood; it may be by way of making 
the contest more “worth while;” the prin- 
ciple remains the same. There are no de- 
grees of amateurism any more than there 
are degrees of honesty. A man is honest, 
or he is dishonest ; he is, in sport, an amateur, 
or he is a professional. And this broad 
principle applies to all forms of sport, as it 
does to all branches of human endeavor. 
It has the same significance in banking as 
in dry goods trade; the same in football as 
in yachting. 

We need, sorely, universal recognition of 
this principle in sport; it will never be pos- 
sible to keep any game wholesome and 
prosperous unless competition for money 
is the fundamental line separating the ama- 
teur from the professional. 


Motor road racing with large 

Motor cars, using from twenty to fifty 
Road horse power, is, I observe, at- 
Racing. tracting less and less attention. 
This seems both desirable and 

natural. In the first place, a dust-enshroud- 
ed vehicle, tearing along a public highway 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour, is danger- 
ous and undesirable in any community; in 
the second place, such machines are very 
expensive; too expensive for any but the 
extremely wealthy. Thus for two excel- 
lent and all-sufficient reasons this kind of 
motor racing is destined to short life. Here 
in America we have neither the roads nor 
the patience to permit of it; in England the 


people have better roads and more patience; 
yet the speeding motor car is marked for 
banishment. Even in France, the home of 
this earthly flyer, opitiion is setting against 
high speeding. Of course, with the prohi- 
bition of high speeding, the day of this ma- 
chine will pass. And even if unforbidden, 
there must come an end to this kind of rac- 
ing before long. The game will kill itself, 
through increase of the motor in the strug- 
gle for greater pace. The real interest of 
people is centered upon the medium-sized 
automobile, and, the fate of the high-speed 


car is viewed with indifference. 


The automobile, in reality, is just 
Automobile at the beginning of its develop- 
Possibilities. ment, and the next few years 

will unquestionably revolution- 
ize many present-day methods of trans- 
portation. Already a machine has been 
made in France, on Russian order, espe- 
cially designed for traveling over ice and 
through and over snow; other designs are 
making for mud roads; and there is much 
activity in models for army use. Apropos 
of which, Col. R. E. B. Crompton, of the 
British Electrical Engineers, who went to 
South Africa for the purpose of looking into 
the practicability of the automobile in gen- 
uine service afield, recently declared in pub- 
lic, that the lesson of the war as regards 
automobilism was unmistakable and strik- 
ing. Not only in matter of speed and dura- 
bility, but with relation to the health of the 
army. ‘‘The greatest scourge of the army 
in South Africa,’ says Col. Crompton, ‘“‘was 
enteric fever, caused by the enormous num- 
ber of dead animals. The loss of animal 
life was inseparable from the present system 
of transport in war, and could be largely 
avoided by the use of traction engines.” 

France, Germany and Italy have intro- 
duced the automobile in army manceuvers, 
and in some recent Italian tests, the auto- 
mobiles performed very successfully over 
rough ground ‘‘interspersed with ditches 
and dotted over with bushes.” England 
has for some time been using traction en- 
gines, but the United States is hardly yet 
alive to the possibilities of the automobile 
for military purposes. 

It is a curious fact, but a fact none the 
less, thiat we are a very conservative people 
—not to say slow—from a Continental 
view-point, in the matter of adopting any- 
thing new. Witness the bicycle and the 
automobile. Once converted, however, and 
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we distance the field. Here we are now, for 
example, only in the infancy of automobile 
manufacture; yet at the present day more 
vehicles are being turned out, in the day or 
the week, in America than elsewhere. 


It is unfortunate that the Presi- 
The West dent of the National Golf Asso- 
a Factor ciation must be a working rather 
inGolf. than a figurehead, else might 
we have one chosen from out 
of the great West. But the fact of the 
matter is that the center of golfing activity 
has not yet moved west of the Atlantic 
Coast, and as there is much call upon both 
the president and the secretary, it seems ab- 
solutely necessary that those two officials 
be residents of the East. In a word, both 
“ must work, and naturally the great bulk of 
that work is where the population of golfers 
isdensest. It is too bad this is so, but it is, 
and no doubt will be for several years to 
come. In my judgment,the middle West, 
if in a golfing sense we include from the Al- 
leghanies to the Rockies, is a section which 
must very shortly make itself felt in the 
golfing world. At all events it is a region 
which should have the official attention of 
the Association in the matter of encouraging 
sectional championships. There is not the 
smallest reason why sections should not be 
clearly defined and championship tourna- 
ments annually held ; but unless the national 
body gives the matter encouragement and 
its official recognition, the movement will 
lag. 

And it will be wise for the Executive Com- 
mittee to give the West heed, for one day it 
is to be a powerful factor in American golf 
and its fealty can only be assured through 
now administering to its needs with consid- 
eration and sportsmanliness. 


Were Western golfing affairs 

‘The now of sufficient consequence to 
Association warrant it, I should like to see a 
Presidency. Western man succeed Mr. W. B. 
Thomas, who, I regret, will not 

serve again; and in that case none would be 
worthier than Mr. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor. 
But it may not be for two or three years yet. 
An Eastern man being therefere necessary, 
a choice is not so easily made where there 
are many amply qualified. Mr. R. H. 
Thomas, Mr. H. B. Hollins, and Mr. Sam- 
uel L. Parrish are among those who are be- 
ing considered by the Nominating Commit- 
tee, and all are worthy and desirable candi- 
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dates. Mr. Thomas has shown his execu- 
tive ability in the Morristown club, and 
would be in every way satisfactory but for 
the fact that he is serving his first term as 
President of the Racquet and Tennis Club, 
which, in its present period of expansion 
will make, I should say, great demands on 
his time and thought. Mr. Hollins was an 
excellent president of the Metropolitan 
Association for two years, and seems to me 
naturally in line for the vacant presidency 
of the national body, though this is not 
written to the prejudice of the others. Yet 
I confess to believing him the strongest na- 
tional candidate, whether or no the Nomin- 
ating Committee—Messrs. John Reid, C. 
B. Macdonald, O. W. Bird and R. E. Gris- 
com—offer him the honor. 

At all events, let it be borne in mind by 
whoever becomes president, that he should 
keep his eye on the West and an ear sympa- 
thetically attuned to its needs. 


Among the desirable innova- 
ane tions which the Golf Associa- 
pe wile tion can make is the appoint- 
men of a Committee for the 
purpose of officially ranking the golfers, as 
is done by the National Lawn Tennis Associ- 
ation. Peace may forever after depart from 
the lives of the committee; but self-sacrifice 
is a noble attribute, and especially seemly 
in the golfer as atonement for those “few 
remarks” made on the occasion of a foozled 
drive. Seriously, an official annual ranking 
would, I think, have rather a salutary influ- 
ence on the game, giving incentive for recog- 
nition to a long list of second raters, and sup- 
plying a stimulus to consistent play among 
the ieading half dozen or so. 

But, perhaps, the best influence of this 
ranking would be in hastening organization 
on geographical lines, so that the series of 
sectional championships would be complete 
and dependable. Some of the sectional 
champions would, no doubt, enter the As- 
sociation championship, and could be con- 
sidered in the national ranking. Perhaps 
this might lecd, too, to a solution of that 
vexing problem as to the restriction of en- 
tries for Associetion championship. Once 
get the sectional organization scheme un- 
der way, and it will go on by its own 
motive power, and settle many troublous 
questions, I have no doubt. 

On their work in 1900 it is easy to place 
the first three men— Walter J. Travis (cham- 
pion), Findlay 8. Douglas and R. C. Watson, 
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Jr.; but the others come somewhat bunched 
—Herbert M. Harriman, A. G. Lockwood, 


’ C. M. Hamilton, John Reid, Jr.; Charles 


Hitchcock, Jr.; H. B. Hollins, Jr.; C. H. 
Seeley, E. M. Byers;-Allan Kennady, T. M. 
Robertson, John Stuart, J. G. Averill, Percy 
Pyne, second; A. D. Cochrane, William 
Waller, Thompson (Chicago) and Wm. 
McCawley. I make no attempt to place 
these precisely in the order to which their 
season’s work entitles them; the above 
order is merely suggestive. Had I thought 
of it earlier, I should have given it more at- 
tention, and compiled a strictly accurate 
rating; for the subject appears an interest- 
ing one. I commend the idea to the Asso- 
ciation at its February meeting. 

So, too, with the women, there might be 
a classification, if not a ranking. Those of 
1900 whose work was most prominent are: 
Miss Frances Griscom (champion), Miss Mar- 
garet Curtis, Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Miss Terry, 
Miss Génevievé Hecker, Mrs. A. D. Coch- 
rane, Mrs. E. H. Manice, Miss Bessie Howe, 
Miss Grace B. Keyes, Miss Bessie C. An- 
thony, Mrs. Charles S. Brown, Mrs. William 
Shippen, Miss Ruth Underhill, Mrs. Fellows 
Morgan, Miss Elsa Hurlburt and Miss Maud 


' K. Wetmore. 


The present winter season has 
shown great improvement of 
the playing courses in the 
South, where now a golf links, 
and especially in Florida, ap- 
pears to have become a resort necessity. 
It is pleasing to note, too, that a more 
wholesome conception of the game’s ethics. 
seems also to have spread. The al- 
lurements so commonly offered to golfers of 
the first class, in an attempt to induce their 
attendance, are now the exception rather 
than the rule. Prizes have: become more 
modest, and there is a very general valua- 
tion of the game as a game, rather than as a 
mean? of advertisement. 


There has long been need for 


Southern 
Links, ~ 


— changing the rules governing 
Rule foot faults and the periods al- 


lowed for rests between sets, and 
it is to be hoped that the Asso- 
ciation, at its forthcoming annual meeting, 
will accept the excellent suggestions made 
by its president, Dr. James Dwight. The 
present allowance of seven minutes’ rest, 
after the second and every succeeding set, 
is excessive, and, as Dr. Dwight says, one 
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period, after say the third set, ought to be 
ample for the match. 

I think we are apt to carry the resting to 
extreme in this country, and without need. 
There is the same trouble in racquets. We 
would do well in this respect to conform to 
English regulations. 

While the Association is revising its rules, 
it will be serving the game further if some- 
thing is done to banish the miserable nets 
and posts one sees employed so frequently in 
tournaments. The nets are not the best, nor 
yet the worst; but the posts are wretched, 
often being of that antiquated pattern— 
a slender stick held up by guy ropes. No 
club should be considered entitled to hold 
an open tournament, unless it had solid 
posts set firmly in the ground, as at New- 
port. Also a proper net rigging should be 
insisted upon, so that the net may be kept 
at the proper height, and not sagged in 
center. 

Then, too, why can there not be an agree- 
ment between the English and American 
Associations, as to a standard ball? The 
English ball is larger, heavier and firmer. 
Mr. Clarence Hobart says it is unquestian- 
ably superior to the one we use. 

Considering that practically every year 
Englishmen are playing on American courts, 
or Americans playing on the other side, it 
would seem common sense for both to use 
the same (and the best), especially as this 
is one of the very few games in which inter- 
national competition is a possibility. 

There is already talk, by the way, of an- 
other English team coming over this season. 

High- The frantic scramble after the 
Class mighty dollar, with no thought 
Brood beyond its immediate posses- 

sion, is exerting an extremely 

harmful. influence on race-horse 
breeding. Every one wants to race horses 
because of the gambling element, and the 
chance for immediate and handsome returns, 
but few men are being added to the ranks 
of the breeders. Naturally, the money 
making hysteria has touched the breeders 
also. They catch the spirit of the quickly 
made article. No one has time to await 
normal development. It is the age of the 
incubator. The sentiment, which once 
upon a time hovered about the breeding 
of race horses, has gone, alas! it is all dol- 
lars and cents now, and every one wants 
speedy and abundant returns. 

On the race track it is the day of the 
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youngster; the richest purses are given 
him, nor is any task too great to ask of 
him. The breeder, thinking not of the 
morrow, knows therefore that his quick- 
est returns come from forcing his colts. 
He has no time, in the mad _ rush for 
money, to develop and breed them; he 
is selling the best off as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and retaining the poorest for 
breeding. 

This is all very well for the present, 
perhaps; but how about the future? Where 
are the brood mares to come from, and 
how is the present quality to be sus- 
tained? In running stock the immediate 
outlook is not so disquieting; although 
there can be no doubt that the forcing 
of colts and the tremendous campaigns 
to which two-year-olds are submitted, is 
having its effect on the stamina of the 
thoroughbred. 

But in trotters and pacers the trouble 
is a present one; breeding is practically 
at a standstill, and yet there never was a 
time when the rewards of the really good 
breeder were greater. There is an un- 
precedented scarcity of brood mares, and 
the situation will become serious indeed 
if a halt is not made in the wholesale 
disposal of youngsters. The breeder who 
takes advantage of present conditions 
and secures a stud of really high-class 
mares, will be both wise and rich in his 
generation. 


Modern 
Race Horse 


Apropos of what I have writ- 
ten about the modern craze 
he for running two-year-olds, ‘it 

is encouraging to know that 
Degenerate. no less an authority than Dr. 
Thomas Oliver, of the Newcastle College 
of Medicine, London, has recently dis- 
cussed the question at some length, after 
long and closest investigation. And what 
Dr. Oliver has to say is authoritative. 
He asserts unhesitatingly, upon the con- 
clusion of his research, that horses are 
run too young; that their career lasts but 
two years, and is at an end when they are 
four years of age. In other words they 
are old and retired race horses, while yet 
in practical colthood. Modern racing is 
all sprinting, and Dr. Oliver is very severe 
in his condemnation of this in both man 
and horse; his argument is very strong 
to show that the greater delicacy of con- 
stitution and the diminished staying power 
of the race horse of to-day is directly traced 
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to running horses so hard at such tender 
years, to sprinting, and. to too close in- 
breeding. The modern race horse.is lack- 
ing in stamina, as compared with his fore- 
fathers; in a word, he is a degenerate. 

Dr. Oliver also gives some very interest- 
ing and instructive facts concerning the 
comparative racing qualities of mares and 
horses. He claims that at two years the 
mare is the better race “ horse,’ but that 
she deteriorates more quickly and at three 
years is inferior to the horse. By way of 
illustration he shows that in the 120 years 
of the Derby, which is open to both sexes, 
only three mares have won the event, viz.: 
Eleanor in 1801, Blink Bonnie in 1857, and 
Shotover in 1882. But the Derby is run 
in May when mares are not. at their best, 
therefore Dr. Oliver makes his conclusions 
more convincing by citing the results of, 
the St. Leger, which is run in September, 
when mares are fittest. In the 104 times 
the St. Leger has been run since its estab- 
lishment in 1776, a mare has won 23 
times. 

All of which is very interesting and 
tends to revise the popular dogma that 
the ‘‘best mares are the best horses.’ 


ke There is no doubt that the 
— English Jockey Club’s decision 
, not to grant Tod Sloan a license 
aon Y for 1901, is well within its 
right and the merits of the case. 
And the Club’s course in this case, as well 
as in that of Lester Reiff, whom it exon- 
erated of the charge of dishonest riding, 
proves it to have a more certain and un- 
prejudiced conception of English racing 
conditions than Lord Durham’s recent hys- 
terical outburst showed him to have. 
Sloan has been a repeated and swaggering 
offender in the matter of betting—which, no 
one for a moment questions, is the most 
serious and most corrupting ill of the race 
course—and he richly deserves the rebuke 
he has received. American sportsmen are 
united in the hope that the American 
Jockey Club will respect the English Club’s 
ruling; it would be a sad reflection upon 
the ethical status of our sport, if any club 
in this country should permit Sloan to 
ride upon its tracks until 1902, when, no 
doubt, if meantime he has behaved him- 
self, the English Club will withdraw its 
ban. 
There is need of some vigorous handling 
of these successful jockeys, else will they 
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ride rough shod over all the decent tradi- 
tions of the sport. The swindling, dishonest 
element that crowds the race course has 
reached a condition of opulence and aggres- 
sion where it is well nigh to overwhelming 
us; and the remaining respectable element 
must assert itself in no indecisive way—or 
be swept off the face of the turf. 

We want more aggression in our Jockey 
Club; more real understanding of the perils 
which beset the game on every side; and 
we want decidedly more fearlessness on 
the part of the racing stewards. 

England's trial in 1900 was a sore one; 
for in addition to contending with her 
own rascally turf element, she was beset 
also by a tide of the same vicious class 
from America. It was well to make an 
example of so illustrious an offender as 
Sloan. 


We are promised reform at 


AGood Yale in the matter of rules gov- 
Beginning erning eligibility to her teams, 
at Yale. etc., and an excellent begin- 


ning has just been made in the 
official announcement that hereafter no 
athletic organization of students may use 
the name of the University without per- 
mission. That Yale has at last put a stop 
to the loaning of her name to all manner of 
student athletic teams must be gratifying 
news to alumni. Hardly a year has passed 
in the last ten which has not recorded 
nondescript combinations junketing about 
the country as ‘‘Yale Consolidated” teams 
of one sport or another—chiefly, however, 
of baseball and football. 

And now let the good work at New 
Haven progress; there is a great lot more 
requiring attention before spring is upon 
us, stirring track athletics and baseball into 
activity. There are unequivocal rulings 
to be made: (1) touching the playing by 
students on hotel, resort, or so-called 
‘‘summer nines,” where money is taken in 
at the gate, and some or all of the players 
are paid for their services in cash or in 
board; (2) concerning the eligibility of 
students who, during vacation or other 
time, have been boarded by athletic clubs 
in return for athletic service; (3) as to-in- 
effective university regulations which now 
permit a student who is not up and can- 
not keep up with his classes to become a 
member of a ‘varsity team, despite the 
professed and published faculty mandate 
that an athlete must attain a certain given 


scholarship standard to be eligible for any 
team; (4) as to men who have returned for 
“graduate work” being practically with- 
out scholarship restriction while playing 
on an athletic team; (5) concerning men 
who return after a year’s absence and are 
eligible to teams without a preliminary 
residence period. 

These are all matters which have re- 
ceived fitting attention at the majority 
of the leading universities, but that are 
urgently in need of adjustment at Yale. 


With repeated illustrations 


Extravagant of inefficient management 
College and extravagant use of 
Athletic money, it is somewhat re- 

Management. markable that a larger num- 


ber of faculties do not 
concern themselves with this very im- 
portant end of college athletics. Boys not 
out of their teens are left to handle large 
sums of money; to make important and 
expensive business contracts and to con- 
duct wholly the finances of games, which, 
like football for example, earn thousands 
of dollars. “And when bad contracts are 
made, or extravagance rules in the dis- 
bursement of money, the faculty meets at 
the close of the season, and after much 
wise looking and some scolding, condemns 
the undergraduate management—and goes 
its way in prideful confidence of having 
done its full duty. 

It would be a waste of my time and of 
your patience, my reader, were I to attempt 
argument here; the facts speak for them- 
selves and the remedy is so patent as to be 
obvious to even the average American 
father—who beyond all mortals seems the 
most ‘indifferent to what his boy does at 


‘ school or college, or how he does it. The 


fathers ought to be the real power behind 
the faculties; and yet, when the average 
father has shipped his boy off to college, 
he appears to give up all concern of him, 
save for an occasional inspection of the 
allowance account in the belief that it con- 
stitutes a trustworthy gauge of the boy’s 
conduct. 

At several of the larger universities the 
need of competent and more mature super- 
vision of the business side of athletics, is 
realized, and graduate managers and treas- 
urers appointed. Needless to say that such 
should be the rule at every college, and 
that in every case the officers should be 
directly responsible to the faculty. 
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Because her faculty and her 
Improving graduates neglected her for so 
College long a period, Columbia has 
Rules; had a severe ordeal during the 
last two years, both in the abuse 
of the ethics of amateur sport and in the 
rather extravagant use of her athletic earn- 
ings. But she appears now likely to come 
through creditably and with an experience 
which should be of inestimable service in 
guiding her future. Last season she showed 
immeasurable improvement in the ethics 
and general conduct of her football squad, 
and just recently faculty revision of her 
rules suggests that Columbia will maintain 
an amateur standard at all costs. That 
this is the only way in which permanent 
prosperity can be attained, all those of 
experience in the work know full well. 

The publication of Columbia’s new rules 
prompts the thought, however, of to what 
intricate elaboration of rule making have 
we come. And the more the pity when we 
consider that really three simple rules hon- 
estly enforced and truly respected, are 
ample for the wholesome guidance of col- 
lege sport, viz.: (1) that the athlete be an 
amateur; (2) that he maintain a given 
scholarship standard, and (3) that a year’s 
residence be exacted of one coming from 
another college before he be eligible. 

The scholarship standard should be in- 

terpreted to apply some provision for the 
men entering professional schools without 
examination. In many colleges now, such 
aman may easily enter, play on the football 
team all season, and leave immediately 
thereafter, without having been under any 
scholarship restriction whatever. This is 
especially true in the South, and has been 
taken full advantage of. Columbia’s fac- 
ulty should effectually block this avenue 
of athletic student escape. 
The respective faculties of Le- 
land Stanford and of Columbia 
Universities are to be com- 
mended for the evidence they 
Words. have recentiy given of a true 
conception of what sport should be. 
Leland Stanford “dropped” a number of 
prominent athletes who had been very 
remiss in their classes; and Columbia sus- 
pended from athletics for a year, its entire 
hockey team, which had gone on a playing 
trip disregarding faculty wishes. 

This is the kind of action that puts sport 
where it belongs. So often reform ‘begins 
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and ends in faculty promise that actual 
action is very gratifying. As for the ath- 
letes—university sport can well do with- 
out such kind. 

Cornell has put forth a simpler 
Graduate but equally effective code of 
Coaching rules during the season just 
System. passed, showing that she, too, 

profited by the experiences of a 
couple of years back. To all colleges re- 
vising their rules I commend those sug- 
gested by the Providence conference, which, 
without being too elaborate, yet touch upon 
the vital abuses in college sport. But the 
wisest step Cornell has taken is that towards 
the establishment of a system of graduate 
coaches in football; it should have gone 
farther and done likewise in baseball, and 
also in rowing, under the direction of Court- 
ney. Those who follow college, athletics 
at all closely and with intelligence, long 
ago concluded that the graduate system 
is the only one which gives a college per- 
manent position in any given game; it is 
the only one which insures a wholesome 
and natural development. I am aware 
that some of you will combat this state- 
ment on first reading, but study the col- 
lege athletic horizon of the last ten years, 
or if your horizon is too limited, look up 
the question, and then see how near to facts 
I am in making such an assertion. 

A graduate system of coaching is not 
always, is infrequently indeed, possible 
at the smaller colleges, and here reliance 
must be placed upon the best obtainable. 
But in such cases it will be a wise little 
college which clings to one school of play, 
always provided it has chosen advisedly 
at the beginning. To employ a coach this 
year graduated from the Yale school, and 
next year one from Harvard, followed by 
one from Princeton or Pennsylvania the 
year following, is the poorest system any 
college can employ. Sticking to one school 
is every year bringing nearer the possibility 
of one day establishing a graduate system. 

I commend this thought to the consid- 
eration of the large middle Western uni- 
versities, Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, where, despite the length 
of time they have been playing football, 
and the excellence and quantity of mate- 
rial, no one has successfully maintained a 
graduate coaching system. None has even 
made a serious effort save Michigan, which 
because of a poor season, weakly aban- 
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doned it for employed coaches and has 
really done worse. Chicago and Wiscon- 
sin have followed different schools, one 
Yale and the other Princeton, and each 
has been wise in adhering to a single sys- 
tem. Both are in excellent position to 
found graduate coaching and should do 
so without loss of time, while their present 
coaches are available. Minnesota has really 
only begun football on the right basis this 
year, and should continue along the lines 
which brought her eleven such distin- 
guished success last autumn. 


Some comment I made in 
Misinterpreted 
Comment. Wisconsin and Mr. J. P. 
Riorden, who played guard 
on the ’varsity eleven, has, I learn, been 
interpreted by several Western journals 
as intimating professionalism on the part of 
Mr. Riorden. It is only for the latter’s sake 
that I refer to the matter, although I must 
express surprise at my words being so mis- 
interpreted. I think my readers will bear 
witness that I am not given to ‘‘intimat- 
ing.” I usually write rather plainly and 
frankly what I have to say. Reference to 
the December issue will show that my 
theme was ‘‘the madness for winning;” a 
commentary on the lax enforcement of 
rules at some colleges and absence of needed 
ones at others. Wisconsin was cited as 
having no rule to prevent the playing on her 
team of Riorden, who had graduated in’98. 
The criticism, and criticism was certainly 
intended, was directed at Wisconsin and 
not at Mr. Riorden, of whose student bona 
fides I was well informed. The fact that 
Wisconsin has no rule preventing such 
return is no reason why she should be 
spared criticism; such a rule is required 
to keep the spirit of college sport from 
being violated; for we cannot be assured 
that all football players taking advantage 
of its absence will be of the Riorden 
standard. 


If the failure of Harvard 

‘Princeton and Princeton to agree upon 
and baseball dates is to be the 
Pennsylvania. means of re-opening athletic 
relations between Princeton 

and Pennsylvania, I shall view Harvard’s 
arbitrary attitude on the baseball series 
question as one of the best things she has 
done for college sport in a long while. It 
is high time, indeed, that Princeton and 
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Pennsylvania buried the past so deep that it 
can never be resurrected, and came together 
in baseball and football. Both need the 
healthy stimulus of such meetings and 
each can learn from the other. Foot- 
ball games between Yale and Pennsyl- 
vania appear about as remote as they did 
three years ago; having Harvard and 
Princeton dates. it would of course be 
utterly impossible for Yale to consider a 
game with Pennsylvania. In _ baseball, 
however, there is no reason, beyond the 
clinging prejudice of some graduates, why 
Yale and Pennsylvania should not meet. 

In the financial and eligibility rule- 
making departments of college athletics, 
I believe in the domination of faculty or 
alumni; but when it comes to deciding 
with whom the undergraduate teams shall 
play, it seems to me that is a matter en- 
tirely for the decision of the undergradu- 
ates themselves. 

I do not believe in leagues, or in agree- 
ments for extended series in any branch 
of sport, but I am an earnest advocate of 
athletic meetings under equalizing rules 
between colleges, which, because of tra- 
ditional, geographical or other good reasons, 
are natural rivals. Hence I am strongly in 
favor of a resumption of Princeton and 
Pennsylvania athletic relations. 


The rowdy spirit which all last 
Hoodlum winter ruled in hockey, seems 
Hockey. not to have been broken. Un- 

less it is quelled, this excellent 
game will fall into such disgrace that de- 
sirable spectators will not attend the rinks. 
Rowdy play is not only disgusting specta- 
tors, but retarding the skilful develop- 
ment of the game. 

In the two games played in New York, 
by the Victoria team of Montreal, there 
was so much roughing as to well nigh de- 
stroy interest in the match; Victoria beat 
the New York A. C. team 8 goals to 5, 
but the following night was beaten 2 goals 
to 1 by an All New York team, the defeat 
unquestionably being accounted for by the 
visitors losing their captain (whose foot 
was badly cut) in the first half. The sub- 
stitute was not up to the speed of his cap- 
tain and the team played thereafter under 
a severe handicap. The Canadians play 
a much faster, cleverer team game than the 
New Yorkers, and keep within the rules 
better. 
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It is most unfortunate that 
with so excellent an instru- 
ment for the protection of 
game as the Lacy Act, there 
should be any restriction in 
its proper usage. But, in point of fact, not 
half the strength of the Act may be util- 
ized. The Lacy law is in the hands of the 
Agricultural Department, and as there are 
no Federal game inspectors or wardens, 
there are no agents to see that the law is 
enforced. Not only is the Department of 
Agriculture in no position, being without 
agents, to enforce the law, but it must await 
the pleasure of Congress until an appropri- 
ation is made. And we all know what 
‘ waiting on Congress means. The least 
that can be done in the present emergency 
is to make a United States deputy of every 
State game warden in the country. Only 
by so doing may benefit be reaped from 
this splendid law. 

Meantime, while we await Congressional 
action, it is fitting to discuss the appoint- 
ment of a national or Federal Game Pro- 
tector, after the manner of the Chief For- 
ester, which office Mr. Gifford Pinchot fills 
so creditably. Why should not such an 
office be created? Surely there is need of 
it. Furthermore, it seems to me that mat- 
ters of game protection, forestry preser- 
vation and road building, are national 
subjects, and while the Constitution vests 
control of these matters in the State 
legislature, yet: the Lacy Act shows that 
Federal co-operation can be, if properly 
exercised, of immeasurable value. If there 
was a national game protector of such 
ability and activity as our Chief Forester, 
his influence and authority would bring 
about many corrections for which we now 
beseech legislature after legislature in vain. 


Authority 
Without 
Power. 


Perhaps the very best act a 
Federal Game Protector could 
accomplish, and he could do 
so without doubt, would be the 
institution of uniform game 
laws throughout this country and between 
the United States and Canada. Those 
who do not study these questions carefully 
have no idea what havoc, in bird life par- 
ticularly, is now made possible by con- 
flicting State game laws. To almost 
an equally disastrous extent the same is 
true in respect to fish. No petition seems 
sufficiently long enough or strong enough 
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to reach the average State legislature. Not 
even the severe lessons which England 
has been recently receiving, because of 
inadequate protection of her fish, appear 
to make any impression on the legislator; 
not enough of them, I fear, know what is 
happening outside of their own county. 

An international meeting of game club 
representatives was held not long ago at 
Montreal, seeking some means by which 
uniform laws may be secured—and at least 
continual agitation of the question is help- 
ful—but really it seems as though only by 
Federal aid can the desired end be at- 
tained. Let us pray that the end of the 
game birds and fish does not come first. 
Unless something to restrict excessive 
pound netting is not done speedily the end 
of our fisheries will come before we realize it; 
the extermination of our food fishes is at 
present proceeding with rapidity from off 
our Jersey coast to Alaska, where the 
destruction of salmon is so wanton as to 
create amazement at its toleration. 

If ever there were a people that needed 
reverses, disastrous and quick-following, 
to bring them to their senses—we Ameri- 
cans are that people. 


The most frequent and practi- 
cal demonstration of the harm- 
ful results of non-uniform game 
laws, is the confliction of legal 
opinion as to possession of game 
in close season. Every now and again the 
question is tested in Court. Where it hap- 
pens that the judge is an educated man, and 
in sympathy with the protection of wild bird 
and animal and fish life, the spirit of the 
law is interpreted as it was intended to be. 
But where the judge is of the brand that 
sees not beyond his political horizon, and 
has neither sympathy nor understanding, 
the dealer defendant usually escapes penalty. 
Worse—he is encouraged to keep on secur- 
ing birds in close season—and so also are 
other dealers who read of the decision. 
Dealers arrested for having game or fish 
in possession during close season, set up 
the plea that it was brought from another 
given State and legitimately killed in open 
season. Such a plea would not for an 
instant be tenable, of course, were the game 
laws uniform and close season _restric- 
tions made to apply to imported game. 
The present confliction practically stulti- 
fies the protective laws. So long as a 
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dealer can sell game pot hunters will 
supply him, not necessarily from another 
State, but from his own State, and during 
the illegal season for shooting. Allowing 
game to be in possession or sold during 
close season is attacking the very vitals 
of game protection. 

New Yorkers have no occasion to be 
proud of the aid game protection receives at 
the hands of its various State courts. 
From the court of the magistrate to the 
State Court of Appeals, there appears to be 
a singular lack of sympathy with game pro- 
tection. Recently the Court of Appeals 
decided in favor of the Buffalo Fish Com- 
pany, which had been found with fish in its 
possession in close season. The company 
claimed the fish had been killed in Canada, 
and the court decided in its favor, in abso- 
lute conflict with the decision in the Phelps- 
Racey case, which some time ago was ac- 
cepted by the Supreme Court of the United 
States as a precedent. If the law of this 
New York Court of Appeals were good law 
(as will be proved eventually, in this case, it 
is not), then all the provisions and laws for 
close seasons would amount to naught. 
But this only goes to show how much in 
need of uniform laws is the cause of game 
protection. 

Yet even against such odds, the cause is 
winning its way, and its friends fighting the 
good fight all over the country. Only the 
other day, the Cuvier Club of Cincinnati, 
the champion of game protection in that 
section, made a large seizure of quail (pos- 
sessed during close season), and succeeded 
in having the local cold storage company 
and several dealers fined to the full extent 
of the law. 

Notwithstanding all the difficul- 
ties that beset the path of those 

Public seeking wise game laws, and the 

Sentiment. chstacles encountered in the 
course of their enforcement, it must be 
admitted that public sentiment has under- 
gone a great and pleasing change within 
the last half dozen years. Protection 
of wild bird and animal life used to 
be considered as the work of sentimen- 
talists or sportsmen who wished to 
increase their opportunities for shooting. 
But that idea prevails no longer in intelli- 
gent communities. Broad-minded citizens 


of every walk in life have come to realize 
the great economic value of game protec- 
tion—and along -with this conviction has 
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come, too, a strong revulsion against the 
killing of all song and insectivorous birds. 
Among sportsmen there is strong disap- 
proval of the hunter or angler who gauges 
his sport by the size of the kill; to be a 
game butcher is to be disgraced in the eyes 
of all sportsmen; the merciful sportsman is 
the best sportsman. 

Another direction in which public senti- 

ment is accomplishing great good is in 
spring duck shooting. At the recent inter- 
national congress of the North American 
Fish and Game Protective Association, a | 
resolution was adopted favoring the aboli- 
tion of spring shooting, and severely con- 
demning any one indulging in it, whether 
legally or illegally. 
If, as it is said by those re- 
ported to have seen the de- 
signs, Mr. Crowninshield has 
taken, as far as he knows it, the 
model of Columbia as a work- 
ing basis for the Boston Cup Defender, 
yachtsmen will be disappointed. Not that 
Columbia is an unworthy racing machine 
model; but we were looking, certainly hop- 
ing, for something original in Mr. Lawson’s 
boat; at least some departure from the Her- 
reshoff lines, which are well known—and 
well tried, to be sure. Rumor is always 
busy in an America’s Cup year, and not 
always to be depended upon; perhaps after 
all, Mr.Crowninshield may give us asurprise. 
Certainly he will not if the hopes of the 
Boston boat are to hang upon his turning 
out an improved Columbia. 

And this is not saying Mr. Crowninshield 
can not turn out an improved Columbia; 
but it is saying that an improved Colum- 
bia will not be good enough to win the pre- 
liminary races. To play Mr. Herreshoff at 
his own game is, for any other designer, te 
court defeat. If this is the game Mr. 
Crowninshield proposes he is playing the 
wrong one. 

Among other reports concerning the 
Lawson boat (and, by the way, we really 
wish Mr. Lawson would discontinue his 
press bureau; we should much prefer to do 
our own searching), is one that she will 
have greater breadth than Columbia, and 
carry 14,000 square feet of canvas, which 
is 700 feet more than the last defender car- 
ried. She will also employ gun metal for 
the foot of her keel, instead of bronze. 
The overhangs of the Boston boat are to 
be long and low, so that but a slight angle 
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of heel will materially increase her water 
line. Mr. Lawson has definitely engaged 
the veteran Hank Haff as sailing master, 
who in his day was unequalled, but it is 
doubtful if he can now hold his own with 
some of the younger captains; and this is 
said with all due respect for his past ser- 
vice in defense of the America’s Cup. 


Meantime work is going for- 
Increased ward on the New York syndi- 
Beam and cate defender at the Herreshoff 
SailSpread. shops. And rumor is busy 

here, too, despite the secrecy 
maintained by the builders. It is said the 
new boat will be broader than Columbia 
by at least one foot, which means she will 
have a beam of at least 25 feet 4 inches. 
The new boat’s lead keel is powerful and 
massive, and shows a concentration of 
the big bulb farther forward than was the 
case cn Columbia; so much more forward as 
to suggest greatly increased sail carrying 
power. Everything one hears of the new 
boat indicates power. It seems incredible 
that Columbia can be outbuilt, yet un- 
doubtedly the Herreshoffs will do so by 
from five to ten minutes over a thirty- 
mile triangle. 


Boston is threatened with a 
second aspirant for Cup defense, 
if the requisite capital, $25,000, 
to build Designer Hanley’s 
sloop is forthcoming. Mr. Han- 
ley’s suggestion is a 90-foot sloop with a 40- 
‘foot beam. She is to be built of wood, 
pot leaded ( which her sponsor says is 
equal for all practical purposes to Tobin 
bronze), with a hull drawing about five 
feet of water, a nineteen-foot centerboard, 
and every pound of ballast inside. Mr. 
Hanley is certainly right in at least two 
of his statements: (1), that there is little 
chance of beating Herreshoff at his own 
game (keel boats); (2), that the proposed 
centerboard would be an experiment. 


Centerboard 
Talk. 


It is good news that negotia- 
tions are pending, with excellent 
ae ! “y chance of success, for a baseball 

game this spring between the 
cadets of Annapolis and West Point. 
Nothing wiser has been attempted in regu- 
lating the athletic relations of the two na- 
tional academies. The more frequently 
the cadets meet the less upsetting the re- 
sult. If the athletic fever were distributed 
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over several branches of sports, the football 
game would not be viewed so seriously. 
The more games the better the sport, and 
the more wholesome its influence. Cer- 
tainly the West Point and Annapolis fenc- 
ing teams should meet every winter; it is 
a game they both know well, and each 
would profit by the meeting. 

Perhaps there would be less hazing and 
fist fighting at West Point if the army offi- 
cials would broaden their views, which 
always have been more narrow than those 
of high degree in the navy. 


The question of road building 
has become so vital throughout 
Road the country that there is instant 
Making. attention for any one with some- 
thing to suggest in the line of 
improvement. On the other side, in Eng- 
land, in France, and now in Germany, 
there has long been official and  sys- 
tematic supervision of road making and 
repairing. In America we are scarcely 
alive to the industrial needs and values of 
good roads. The bicycle and the League 
of American Wheelmen quickened the 
legislatures to life and have practically 
been the means of getting about all the 
action thus far taken. Now the automobile 
is spreading in the land, and the demand 
for good roads is becoming imperative. 
Governor Odell (New York), in his inaug- 
ural message, takes up the question of road 
building at some length, and says very cor- 
rectly that there should be system in all 
such work; that not only should the main 
thoroughfares be improved, but the inter- 
secting roads should also be cared for,so that 
the counties of the State would not only be 
connected by continuously good highways, 
but cross sectioned by roads equally as good 
in quality, if less in width. There is no 
question of the excellence of this not alto- 
gether new suggestion; all the people do not 
live on the highways; undoubtedly a resi- 
dent of any given locality will use the cross 
road in his neighborhood twenty times to 
once using the main road. This is all true 
and leads to the single wise conclusion of sys- 
tem being necessary in building; but how is 
it to be brought about? Up till now we 
have not succeeded in securing adequate 
constructive attention to the main roads, 
much less the cross roads; and the first 
thing for Governor Odell and every Gov- 
ernor to consider is how to bestir the leg- 
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islature to any activity on the question. It 

.is a subject of sufficient importance to the 
country at large to warrant special consid- 
eration. Viewed only from an economical 
point it ought to move the legislators. It 
looks as though nothing substantial would 
ever be accomplished in the way of syste- 
matic road-building, until every State had a 
regularly appointed Road Commissioner, 
and an improvement fund supplied by ap- 
propriation or by special taxation. 


But with full explanation of 
the League’s purpose before me, 
I still hold the opinion that 
its official course has been nar- 
row and selfish in the extreme , 
showing beyond peradventure that its re- 
‘gard for the sport was insignificant as com- 
pared with the concern for its own pet theo- 
ries and schemes; for although there may 
be a technical difference between matinee 
and road-driving clubs, broadly speaking, 
their sport interests are identical. It is 
true that the clubs of the League represent 
the oldest and best class of amateur reins- 
men; and that very fact makes their selfish 
course the more unfortunate. Not that 
they formed a League devoted particularly 
to matinee racing, but rather that they de- 
clined to lend official encouragement to the 
scheme for a National Association of Ama- 
teur Drivers. 

It is only through a national body on the 
lines proposed that the sport of road and 
matinee driving will be permanently bene- 
fited; and for all the League members may 
say to the contrary, their interests are hom- 
ogeneous. And there is great want of 
wholesome influence in amateur driving 
ranks. To begin with there is sore need of 
a clear distinction between amateur and 
professional. At present in road-driving 
clubs the attempt at classification is a farce 
and makes absurd all concerned with the 
legislation. 

Until such distinction is made and really 
enforced, we can have neither respect for 
the driving clubs nor confidence in their 
utterances of reform. 

In such work the influence of the Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland and others of the League 
would have been of immeasurable assist- 
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‘ance, and it is for ignoring this—a plain 


duty ,if the welfare of the sport was truly re- 
garded—and organizing a little League for 
their own local and selfish interests that 
sportsmen criticise them. It is not too 
late yet for the League members to take a 
broader view and give substantial help to 
the sport of road driving. It needs it 
badly. 


Through imperfect description 
by certain of its members it now 
Clubs appears that the raison d’etre 

of the recently organized League 
League. of Amateur Driving Clubs has 
been but partially understood and some 
injustice done its sponsors. In the first 
place, Mr. H. K. Devereux, the League’s 
President, writes us that neither in name 
nor in spirit does it pretend to national jur- 
isdiction. As this was the very point em- 
phasized by some of the members, while in 
New York, subsequent to organization, and 
the one which stirred all criticism—the ex- 
planation of Mr. Devereux puts a very 
different light upon the entire question. In 
the second place, Mr. Devereux says that 
the League is not for the purpose of juris- 
diction over road driving, but amateur rac- 
ing. This being so, it would have been 
well to choose an unequivocal title—since 
the present one is certainly misleading. 
The driving clubs devoted to racing, and 
the driving clubs concerning themselves 
with speedway or road driving, have been 
so indistinguishable as to lead to much 
confusion. 

Racing, through the medium of weekly 
matinees (to which only club members are 
eligible, racing to wagon with a free gate), 
is the especial direction in which the Bos- 
ton, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas 
City, etc., have been active. For some time 
a league by these clubs had been in con- 
templation, before Dr. Kane proposed his 
excellent scheme for a National Association 
of Amateur Drivers, and which Boston, 
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Cleveland, Chicago, et al declined to sup- 


port, because their interests were in racing 
and not in road driving. Thus the confus- 
ion between the two, and the misunerd- 
standing of the Leagues scope and object 
when it was first formed. 


~ 











ICE SPORTS 


[* the larger eastern cities and among the 

northern colleges, the arrival of long- 
deferred winter weather has attracted atten- 
tion to ice sports, and, prominent among them, 
ice hockey. This fascinating and healthful 
game has now been played south of the border 
line, for about seven years. It has supplanted 
ice polo in the New England colleges, obtained 
a firm hold on metropolitan sport lovers, and is 
more or less popular in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Pittsburg. 

Its chief promoters are the Amateur Hockey 
League and the Intercollegiate Hockey Associa- 
tion. The former includes the teams of the 
Crescent and New York Athletic Clubs, the St. 
Nicholas Skating Club, the Hockey Club of 
New York, the Skating Club of Brooklyn, and 
the Quaker City Hockey Club of Philadelphia. 
The College Association is made up of the Yale, 
Princeton, Brown, Columbia, and Pennsylvania 
teams. 

The games are all played in three rinks, all of 
which have manufactured ice—viz., the St. 
Nicholas, New York City; Clermont Avenue, 
Brooklyn; and West Park Ice Palace, Phila- 
delphia. In addition to these, there are similar 
rinks in Baltimore and Pittsburg. They differ 
from the Canadian rinks, and from those just 
constructed at Harvard, in that all of the last- 
named have natural ice surfaces, and are, there- 
fore, dependent upon freezing weather. 

The championship schedules of the two prin- 
cipal leagues cover a period extending from 
about the Christmas holidays to the middle of 
March; and the results of these games will find 
permanent record in OvTING. 


Tue outlook for the present season is satis- 
factory enough, and we shall, doubtless, have 
much enjoyable sport. The only cause for 
anxiety at present is the tendency, already ex- 
hibited in some of the preliminary games, to- 
ward unnecessary—in some cases vicious— 
roughness. There is a variety of strenuous, 
hearty, fearless play, which is properly rough. 
Good, vigorous body-checking, at or near the 
actual point of play, will not meet with objec- 
tion from any one who enters into the spirit of 
manly, competitive sport; but “dirty”’ tactics, 
such as Russell, Wall, Dobby, e¢ al., were some- 
times guilty of, last season, cannot be too sternly 
rebuked by management and patrons alike. 

There are few changes in the personnel of the 
older teams of the Hockey League; and the 
Quaker City seven, new to league membership, 
retains Orton, Gorman, Rogers, and Wallace, 
of the old successful team of 1898-99. 


Yale and Brown will keep nearly all of last 
year’s squad, the principal losses being Camp- 
bell, of Yale, and Cook, of Brown. Princeton 
is just beginning the game, on a solid basis; but 
Captain Little, of tennis fame, has a large and 
ambitious squad of men, from which to select 
his final team. Columbia and Pennsylvania, 
with their exceptional facilities for practice, and 
several veteran players apiece, should round out 
good sevens. 

The chief object of the writer, at present, is 
to encourage the vigorous development of this 
admirable sport in new sections. It is well 
played at Harvard, although faculty prohibi- 
tion keeps the team out of the Intercollegiate 
League. At Cornell, Swarthmore, Haverford, 
and a few other colleges, there are desultory 
attempts, now and then, to give it place in the 
list of athletic pursuits; and there is no good 
reason why it should not be played with marked 
satisfaction at many Northern colleges, and in 
all of the cities and towns along the uppermost 
tier of states. Bowdoin, Tufts, Dartmouth, 
Williams, Amherst, University of Vermont, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Lafayette, the univer- 
sities of Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Iowa, and a score of others, to 
say nothing of schools, clubs, and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, from the Bay of Fundy 
to Puget Sound, might just as well have the 
excellent sport and wholesome recreation to be 
found in ice hockey. 

A brief outline of the game, for the benefit of 
those to whom it is new, may not, therefore, be 
out of place. 


HOW TO SECURE AN OUTDOOR PLAYING 
SURFACE, 


Ir there is not a small body of water available 
—a small, shallow body being preferable to a 
wide, deep one—let a field, or a good-sized 
vacant lot, be banked around the sides, enclos- 
ing as large an area as may be desired, and let 
it be flooded in cold weather. The flooding 
can be repeated as often as desirable, every 
night or two, if the weather be cold, and if used 
by a large number; and then you have your 
playing surface. This should be kept clear and 
hard. If cracks appear, they should be filled 
and flooded without delay, as otherwise there 
might be some serious trip-ups on the part of 
the skaters. The games should always be 
played on the new ice, before its surface has 
been cut to pieces by many skates, The puck, 
as the round rubber disc is called, will not slide 
satisfactorily on the cut-up, snowy ice. 
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As in basket-ball, and unlike football, there 
are no hard and fast dimensions for the actual 
playing space. It varies in different rinks, or 
on different ponds, but a good size is 150 feet 
in length by 60 feet in breadth. On some 
open-air hockey fields the boundaries are 
marked only by ropes or flags, and these, of 
course, will do, if no other plan is feasible; 
but the prettiest plays in the rinks are those 
in which the rubber caroms off the upright 
wooden sides, and is then carried forward, or 
treated as the player elects. A still more im- 
portant advantage in the use of boards is the 
fact that the disc keeps bounding back into the 
field, and obviates interruptions in the play. If 
it simply slid out of bounds under the ropes, 
there could be no continuity of play. So, if 
possible, it would be better to make a set of 
board boundaries, about two feet in height, 
with braces on the outside to keep them up- 
right, and with sharp spikes or nails to be 
driven into the ice, to hold them in place. 
These, being made in lengths of ten or twelve 
feet, would be portable and easily removed, if 
the ice was desired for other purposes. 


DESCRIPTION. OF THE GAME, 


Ax ice-hockey team is made up of seven men, 
four of whom are, according to United States 
Tules, forwards; next behind the forwards, and 
stationed (at the “ face-off,” or beginning of the 
game) nearly half way between the forwards 
and the goal keeper, is the cover-point; next, in 
the rear of him, comes the point; and the man 
at the goal posts is the goal keeper or goal tend. 
The Canadians play three men as forwards, and 
the fourth is placed between them and the 
cover-point. 

The minimum dimensions of playing surface, 
under the rules, are 112x58 feet. 

The goals are marked by placing in the mid- 
dle of each goal line two upright posts, four feet 
high and six feet apart. They must be at least 
five feet from the end of the ice, and should be 
firmly sunk into it. 

The puck is a vulcanized rubber disc, three 
inches in diameter, and one inch thick all 
through. 

The hockey sticks are wooden (second- 
growth ash is best), flattened into a blade at 
the bent end, the handle being round. The 
blade is about a foot long, and not more than 
three inches wide. The men dress, as a rule, 
in jersey shirts, lightly padded trousers, and 
woolen stockings. The Canadians scorn pad- 
ding, and wear ordinary running drawers, of 


scantier dimensions, but of heavier — cloth. 
Most players wear shin guards, as in football. 

No player should wear other than regulation 
hockey skates, which all skate manufacturers 
include in their catalogues. They are almost 
flat-edged, longer at the rear, and of extra 
toughened steel, to stand the wear and tear. 

The puck must not be struck at, like a golf 
or polo ball, but is shoved along the ice, or 
scooped (“lifted” is the technical term) 
through the air. 

The play starts in the center of the space by a | 
“face,” in which two opposing players line up, 
facing each other at right angles to the goal 
lines, their sticks on the ice, with the puck be- 
tween, each man ready to shoot it toward the 
opponent’s goal. When the referee whistles, 
the more dexterous, or more fortunate, player, 
securing the puck, tries to pass.it to another of 
his own side, and meantime one of the other 
side tries to intercept it. Thus the play goes, 
back and forth, up and down, in and out, 
skillfully dodging around an enemy or jumping 
over his stick (but one must be sure-footed and 
very expert before it is safe to try this trick), 
passing from one to another of the same side, 
until the disc is worked down near the oppo- 
nent’s goal, when a “shoot” for goal occurs. 
To score, it must usually pass the goal tend as 
he stands right in the goal, and must go be- 
tween the posts and below their tops. 


I; would be idle to attempt to describe a full 
game. The rules are simple and brief, and after 
the rudimentaries have been learned, good 
coaching will do more to develop an expert 
team than whole chapters could, in an article 
like this. And good coaching is not so difficult 
to get. The northern cities contain many ex- 
Canadians who have located in business therein. 
Suffice it to say, that the sine qua non of suc- 
cess in hockey is team work, or, as the Canadians 
call it, combination play. Individual attempts 
to be brilliant are apt to be as fatal to team 
success in hockey as in baseball or football; I 
mean those in which a man is willing to make 
a personally brilliant play without regard to the 
interests of his team as a whole. The game is 
well worth the learning. It furnishes glorious 
exercise, calls for great endurance, suppleness, 
grit, and quick and correct thinking. Its great 
variety of action, rapidity of change, and al- 
ways unexpected opportunities for brilliancy 
of effort keep everybody fully occupied—the 
on-lookers as well as the players. 


CHARLES E. Patterson. 
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THE A, B, C OF MARKSMANSHIP. 
HERE is a popular notion that the ability 
to shoot accufately is a gift. “The 
marksman is born, not made,” says a military 
writer. On the contrary, I think that most 
men who are themselves good shots would 
reverse this maxim. Some, to be sure, learn 
an art more quickly than others. Some, 
through natural aptitude and hard training, 
become expert. A few, through some physical 
or mental defect, are hopelessly out-classed from 
the start, and no amount of practice will ever 
make them proficient. But there never was a 
man who could pick up a rifle for the first time 
and shoot straight, by instinct. 

The“ iron nerve ” of which we hear so much, 
is rather a mental, than a physical quality. It 
means, command of mind over body—keeping 
cool under a strain—and it can be cultivated. 

An expert of international reputation once 
told me the following story, of how he learned 
to shoot straight: 

‘‘I was a mechanic, working twelve hours 
every day, except Sundays; and Sunday shoot- 
ing was tabooed in our neighborhood. I was 
so poor that it took me a long time to save up 
fifteen dollars for a rifle. When at last I got it, 
there was no one to show me how to use the 
gun. I set up a target ina distant field, and 
used to mount my high bicycle at five o’clock 
in the morning, when there was enough light 
for shooting, ride to my range, and put in a 
half hour’s practice before breakfast. I am 
naturally very nervous, and, at first, I could not 
hit a flock of barns. But I had made up my 
mind to become a good shot. _ So I just set my 
teeth, and pounded away. Little by little, I 
gained control over my nerves. Finally, I 
managed to get an occasional half holiday, 
which I spent on the range of a rifle club, 
shooting alongside of old riflemen, and. study- 
ing their methods. If I have succeeded, it is 
not on account of any physical advantage that 
T had over other men, but simply because I 
loved the sport for its own sake, and was not 
daunted by repeated failures.” This gentle- 
man is not merely a phenomenal target shot. 
He can get his deer on the bound, as handily as 
any one. 

Another of my sharpshooter friends is near- 
’ sighted, and his right eye is unreliable, even 
with glasses. So he had to learn to shoot from 
his left shoulder, though naturally right- 
handed. This was awkward. But he, too, was 
an enthusiast of great staying qualities. To- 
day, in spite of a misfortune that no training 
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can remedy, he is one of the best rifle shots in 
America. 


Ir is practice that makes the marksman 
—practice, with brains back of it. Barring 
those who are afflicted with chronic ailments, 
there is just one class of men who never can 
become good shots, namely: those who, after 
a few trials, become discouraged or indifferent, 
and give it up. The prime essential of a 
marksman is simply enthusiasm: not the en- 
thusiasm that burns fiercely and is quickly 
spent; but the kind that glows with steady 
flame; and is not quenched by blunders and 
defeats. 


Ir is a mistake to begin rifle practice with a 
powerful weapon. Choose a well-made .22, 
using rim-fire ammunition. It takes less time, 
less trouble, and less money, to become a 
marksman with a .22, than with a .30 or a .45. 
Any one who can shoot well with a .22, will 
take to any other rifle as a duck takes to water. 
The man who has shot a .22 until he can drive 
tacks with it at fifty feet, will out-class nine 
riflemen out of ten who have never shot any- 
thing less than a military or big-game gun. 
The reason is, that he is satisfied with nothing 
short of nail-driving; whereas, they are content 
with any shot that would have hit a deer, and 
don’t mind an occasional flier. 

The .22 is not a toy. Its tiny bullets fly 
with astonishing precision, and will kill any 
game likely to be found within fifty miles of a 
city. With proper ammunition, it will hit a 
nickel at fifty yards, or a two-inch disk at 100 
yards, when tested from rest by an expert. So 
you cannot blame wild shots upon anything, 
but the man behind the gun. As your practice 
will be at short range, your own eyes will tell 
you the result. You cannot scold the marker, 
or the wind, or the light, or any other bugaboo 
of long-range marksmen. The gun will quickly 
teach you what is your besetting sin—whether 
it be flinching, wabbling, haste, carelessness, 
over-confidence, or what not—and this is the 
most valuable thing you can learn. Our vir- 
tues take care of themselves. 

With a .22 you can even practice at night, in 
the basement or attic of a city house, by fitting 
up a back-stop, with two Welsbachs or electric 
lights diagonally in front of it, and reflectors 
to focus light upon the target. Your range, 
then, is always at hand—always ready, day or 
night, for a few minutes’ practice, taking noth- 
ing from your hours of business or social en- 
gagements. The ammunition is absurdly 
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cheap. You can shoot to your heart’s content, 
without bothering to reload shells. The report 
is so slight that your indoor practice will dis- 
turb nobody. A few scores two or three 
nights every week will advance a man more 
rapidly on the road to marksmanship, than a 
whole day on the range once a month. Now, 
when the temptation to shoot is always present, 
and the facilities are always handy, you will 
‘shoot ten times more than you would with a 
gun that can only be used far outside of city 
limits. And it is practice, I repeat, that 
makes the marksman. 

You can take the .22 along on picnics and 
excursions, shooting at unknown distances, at 
moving objects, and at living targets, where a 
larger caliber would be too dangerous to be 
thought of. With so light a charge there is no 
perceptible recoil, and you are not so likely to 
contract the fatal habit of flinching, as with a 
kicking gun. The high trajectory of the .22, 
and the sensitiveness of its little bullet to wind, 
are really advantages to a beginner, because 
they teach him, within the limits of his own 
vision, those fundamental laws of gunnery, that 
are so hard to learn at longer ranges. 


Ix selecting a rifle, nearly every novice first 
asks, “Which is the best make?” That is 
tackling the problem at the wrong end. All 
reputable rifle makers use practically the same 
processes; but each of them turns out rifles of 
different patterns. A rifle is a tool; and its 
merit depends upon what you want to do with 
it. Nobody would try to cut glass with a 
bucksaw. Now, the work that a rifle can do 
depends upon how it is loaded—in other words, 
upon the cartridge. Consequently, the car- 
tridge is the first thing to study. Whether the 
gun is to be a repeater or a single shot, bolt 
action or block action, is of minor conse- 
quence. 
Cartridges are primarily distinguished as rim- 
fire or center-fire. A center-fire cartridge can 
be reloaded. This is no advantage in a .22, 
because you want cheap ammunition, and no 
bother of reloading. Of rim-fire .22 cartridges 
there are several varieties: some good for this 
kind of shooting, some for that, and some good 
for nothing. Among the good-for-nothing .22s 
are the BB caps, shot cartridges, and (up to 
date) all rim-fire cartridges loaded with smoke- 
less powder. The good .22s are these: .22 
short, .22 long-rifle, .22-7 Winchester. The 
common .22 long is inaccurate, and the .22 
extra long is obsolete. Now, carefully dis- 
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tinguish between these names. One of the 
commonest blunders is to call any .22 longer 
than the .22 short, “a .22 long.” There is only 
one .22 long, and it is unreliable. The three 
that I have recommended have the following 
qualities : 

.22 short—Loaded with three grains of 
black powder, and a 35-grain bullet; retails 
in some stores as low as 24 cents a hundred; 
very light report; extremely accurate up to 25 
or 30 yards, and shoots pretty steadily into a 
14-inch circle (about the size of a squirrel’s 
head) at 50 yards; unreliable at greater dis- 
tances; killing power hardly sufficient for 
squirrels, though you can kill an ox with it if 
you hit him in the right spot; excellent for 
indoor target practice, for frog hunting, and 
for exterminating sparrows or other vermin. 
Limited range makes it comparatively safe in 
the suburbs (but a chance shot from it may 
kill a man at several hundred yards—so don’t 
be a fool). Bullet has outside lubrication; 
consequently, greasy to handle.. Cartridges 
should not be carried loose in the pocket, or 
they will attract grit, and spoil your rifle 
barrel. 

.22 long-rifle—(Note particularly that word 
rifle, for it distinguishes a good cartridge from 
a bad one.) Loaded with 5 grains black pow- 
der and 40-grain bullet; marvelously accu- 
rate; will hit a nickel at 50 yards with regu- 
larity, a 2-inch circle at 100 yards, and even 
shoots with precision up to 200 yards in a dead 
calm—but the least wind deflects the bullet. 
Aside from its extra weight of bullet, the reason 
for the superior accuracy of this cartridge is, 
that the shell is not crimped on the bullet, and 
all the bearing-surface of the bullet projects 
beyond the shell, so that when the breech- 
block of a rifle is closed upon this cartridge, the 
bullet is pushed bodily into the grooves of the 
rifling and centered there, leaving no chance 
for a jump between chamber and rifling, nor 
for a tipping start. In other words, the bullet ° 
is seated in the barrel as it would be in a muzzle- 
loader. The base of this bullet is smaller than 
the cannelures. Hence, if you try to extract an 
unfired .22 long-rifle cartridge by simply open- 
ing the breech, its bullet will probably pull out 
of the shell, remaining in the barrel, and must 
be pushed out with a wiping rod. This is an- 
noying in a repeater, as, in case of a misfire, or 
inadvertently extracting’ a loaded cartridge, 
the gun is jammed, and powder is spilled into 
the action. Consequently, the .22 long-rifle is 
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more suitable for a single-shot rifle than for a 
repeater. 

The bullet has outside lubrication. Asthelu- 
bricant extends over a long-bearing surface, it 
does its work well, and a hundred consecutive 
shots may be fired without cleaning, the last shot 
being as accurate as the first. 


Tue report of a .22 long-rifle is louder than 
that of a .22 short, but not too loud for indoor 
shooting, unless you are on the street level. 
The killing power is sufficient for squirrels, rab- 
bits, ducks, etc., the penetration being 54 
inches of pine at 20 feet from the muzzle. 

.22-7 Winchester—Charge, 7 grains black 
powder, and 45-grain bullet. This is a more 
powerful cartridge than either of the others: 
The bullet has a flattened point, which tears 
more than a sharper point. I have killed tur- 
keys, and other large birds, with this load, at 
150 yards. Not quite so accurate as the .22 
long-rifle, but shoots straight enough for all 
practical purposes. The bullet is seated deeply 
in the shell, so that all lubricant is covered. 
This makes it cleanly to handle. As the shell 
is crimped, and the bullet flattened, this is the 
best .22 for a repeating rifle. The report is 
sharp and whip-like, but not loud enough to 
seriously alarm game. 

Some rifles are chambered and rifled for the 

.22 short, only. Some will take both the .22 
Short and the .22 long, but will not spin the 
longer bullet of the .22 long-rifle, because their 
twist is not sharp enough. Others, again, will 
take all three of these cartridges. But a .22-7 
rifle will take the .22-7 Winchester cartridge, 
and none other. 
‘ If you want a .22 exclusively for outdoor 
shooting, and, especially, if you want a re- 
peater, my advice would be to choose the .22-7. 
But if you wish to practice indoors, with shorts, 
and to hunt small game as well, take a ‘single- 
shot rifle, chambered and rifled for the .22 long- 
rifle cartridge. 

At another time I will offer some suggestions 
on fitting up a .22 and on how to shoot straight 
with it. Horace Kepwarr. 


THE CARE OF QUAIL IN WINTER, 


Sportsmen in outlying sections should see 
that the excellent prospect for grouse and 
quail next season is not marred by neglect. 
The number of quail left in the covers is 
quite sufficient to insure good sport for next 
autumn, providing the winter continue only 
of average severity. To properly care for the 
left-over quail, which must furnish the breed- 
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ing stock for next season, is not too difficult a 
task. The members of a gun club or a half 
dozen of the sportsmen of each town and vil- 
lage may easily take care of the quail in their 
district. The winter enemies of the quail are 
deep snow, with long-continued severe weath- 
er; a ‘‘crust” on deep snow, usually caused by 
rain followed by a cold snap; hawks of two or 
three varieties, and half-wild cats which have 
learned how to forage in the covers instead of 
performing their proper work about the farm- 
house and granaries. 

The best remedy for cats and hawks is a 
charge of shot, administered on sight. A good 
and wise cat has no legitimate business in quail 
cover, nor will it be there unless it is hunting 
quail. Ergo, when found there shoot it good 
and dead and swift and sudden. 

The antidote to the bane of quail life—snow, 
cold and ‘‘crust,” or a blending of the three— 
is plenty of good food. In exceptionally se- 
vere weather it is lack of food, rather than cold, 
which destroys the birds. Indeed, I might 
almost say that a quail will not freeze so long 
as its crop is full. Let the grain be placed 
where the quail can get at it during the worst 
of the winter; then go over the ground now 
and again after cold snaps and shoot any hawk 
or cat you may detect prowling near the quail. 
I will wager that the bonnie brown birds pull 
through all right. This slight trouble is a deal 
better than losing good, hardy Northern-bred 
birds, and having to replace them with new and 
softer stock from the South. 

VALUE OF PROPER PROTECTION. 

N arecent number of that excellent journal, 
Shooting and Fishing, a statement appeared 
that, owing to the law forbidding the sale of 
ruffed grouse, the birds were again fairly plen- 
tiful in districts where they had become very 
scarce. This is not to be wondered at. The 
no-sale law strikes directly at the root of the 
evil—the snarer. Abolish all forms of trap- 
ping. The game can withstand an astonishing 
amount of fair shooting. Half a dozen clever 
snarers will destroy more in one county than all 
the guns in that neighborhood, 

A LONG period of protection appears to have 
done something in behalf of the caribou in 
Maine, yet the actual amount of good accom- 
plished seems as yet to be problematical. 
These nomads of the North are extremely dif- 
ficult subjects to deal with. A creature with 
a larger bump of locality and a more pro- 
nounced habit of sticking to a neighborhood 
would be an easier proposition. 

; E. W. Sanpys. 
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FORESTRY 
Conducted by Gifford Pinchot 


FORESTER OF THE U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


MEASURING THE FOREST INFLUENCE. 


ERIOUS attempts to discover and describe, 
in terms of cubic feet per second, the 
actual effect of forest cover on the flow of 
streams have, until recently, been practically 
unknown. During the last year, however, 
such an attempt has been made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and certain 
preliminary results have been reached. One 
of the most important of these is the proof, 
that watersheds similar in all respects, except 
in their forest cover, discharge the water 
from the same storms in very different ways. 
The measurements show comparatively little 
difference in the rapidity of the rise, after a 
heavy rain, between the streams which flow 
from forest-covered basins and those whose 
basins are bare. But the height of the flood 
in the two is not the same, and, most important 
of all, the time taken to return to the normal 
flow is very different. The forest is shown to 
delay the discharge of the flood waters to a 
marked degree. The storm water from a forest- 
covered basin, therefore, is available long after 
that from a basin without forests has flowed by 
and disappeared. 
EVAPORATION AND EROSION. 
Jusr how necessary to the prosperity of the 
irrigable West the forests really are, is not al- 
ways evident at first sight. The loss of water 
from evaporation, and the practical destruction 
of storage reservoirs (and less completely of the 
distributing canals as well) by their filling up, 
with silt carried by the streams from denuded 
slopes, are two of the most vital dangers to irri- 
gation; and, for them both, the forest is the 
remedy. When we remember that the loss of 
water by evaporation in an irrigated part of 
Arizona has risen to thirteen inches in a single 
month, the possible waste is nothing less than 
appalling. Against it, the forest is the first 
and greatest safeguard, as it is also against the 
tying up (to use a term not strictly applicable) 
of irrigation works by silt. 
The consequent impoverishment of large 
numbers of once prosperous farmers is as old 


a story as it is a sad one. 

“The reservoirs,” says Vice President Elect Roose- 
velt, “cannot last if they fill full of silt, and the only 
way to prevent this filling with silt is to preserve the 
forests themselves. The forest is a great sponge for 
absorb and distilling water. It is the ~ pre- 
ventor of erosion, and erosion is always the r 
point in any irrigation system.” 


PREVENTABLE DISASTERS. 
Tue far-reaching effectiveness of intelligent 
foresight in dealing with. such questions as 
these is almost beyond overstatement, as the 


lack of it is almost certain to be punished be- 
yond our expectation. From perfectly pre- 
ventable over-grazing, I saw, this spring, adam 
filled so full of silt, from the erosion of denuded 
slopes above it, that the owner had dug a ditch 
through the center of it, to let the water 
through. We are far too apt to consider that 
obvious, and, so to say, habitual evils—like the 
loss from fire and flood—are without remedy. 
In the present instance, the remedy is perfectly 
well known. A letter from Secretary Wilson, 
to the recent Irrigation Congress touches on 
this matter in a way that demands repetition. 
He says: 


“The water problem, like the forest problem, is essen- 
tially and primarily one of conservation and use. The 
waste of water in floods, and the waste of forests by 
fire, are parallel losses; each utterly hostile to the best 
interests both of the farmer and of the nation at large, 
and each preventable by perfectly well-known means. 
ae public opinion, and the use of expert skill, 
are the two forces which are indispensable, if we are to 
‘save the forests and store the floods’ in accordance 
with the admirable motto of your Congress.” 


FORESTS AND IRRIGATION. 


One of the most vital functions of the forest 
in the national economy, is the protection of 
water supplies. Nowhere else does water bear 
so mighty a part in the well-being of the people 
as in the irrigable West. The very existence 
of a population depends upon it. Forest pro- 
tection is of crucial importance to the irrigator, 
and the irrigator is coming to realize it. This 
fact was strikingly in evidence at the Ninth 
National Irrigation Congress, held in Chicago 
November 21 to 24, 1900. This congress is 
composed chiefly of delegates appointed by the 
governors of the states and territories. Its 
motto at this meeting, and the keynote of its 
deliberations was, “Save the forests, and store 
the floods.”’ To it, as the expression of a great 
national movement, Vice President Elect 
Roosevelt addressed a letter, so valuable as 
a forest document, and so complete as a state- 
ment of the situation, ‘that I am sorry the 
readers of OuTING cannot have it in full. There 
is space to quote only a single passage here. 


“We are just getting to understand what is involved 
in the preservation of our forests. Not only is an in- 
dustry at stake which employs more than half a million 
of men, the lumber industry, but the whole prosperity 
and development of the West, and, indeed, ultimately 
of the entire country, is bound up with the preservation 
of the forests. Right use of the forests means the per- 
— of our supply both of wood and of water. 

herefore, we cannot afford to be satisfied with any- 
thing short of expert and responsible management of 
the national forest reserves, and other national forest 
interests. The forest reserves must be cared for by 
the best trained foresters to be had, just as the storage 
reservoirs must be built and maintained by the best 
engineers. T is the same need of trained skill in 
handling the forests in your best interests, as there is 
in a om | — t - which will some day es 
population and aboundi: prosperity to vast stretc! 
of so-called desert in the West, 





THE THOROUGHBRED 


HE year 1900 will go into history as one of 
satisfactory results for the best interests 
of the thoroughbred race-horse. Viewed inter- 
nationally, the sport has, the world over, been 
somewhat above the average; although it is 
doubtful if any horses of phenomenal merit per- 
formed in England, Australia, or on the Conti- 
nent. Ido not doubt that many followers of the 
turf in America, will expect a similar expression 
in regard to our own record; but I view the year 
as having developed a really remarkable (if not 
genuinely phenomenal) two-year-old in Mr. J. 
R. Keene’s Commando. The juvenile merits 
of the big son of Domino will doubtless furnish 
a fruitful topic for discussion for a generation to 
come; but, personally, believing that Spencer’s 
carelessness cost Commando his only defeat, I 
regard him as at least the best horse which 1900 
produced in any country; and I have no twinges 
of conscience in allotting him a place with such 
genuine American juvenile flyers as Sensation, 
Tremont, El Rio Rey, Potomac, Domino, and 
Hamburg. 


Tue year’s phenomenal occurrences in the sales 
Ting were led by the realization of 37,500 guineas 
for the late Duke of Westminster’s four-year- 
old Flying Fox, sold at Kingsclere (England), 
in March. This figure is likely to long consti- 
tute the record price for a single thoroughbred. 
The Eaton Stud also furnished the phenomenal 
yearling sale of the year, when such unprece- 
dented figures as 10,000 guineas and 9,100 
guineas were, respectively, realized for the Per- 
simmon-Ornament filly (which has been named 
Sceptre) and the Orme-Kissing Cup colt. The 
Eaton dozen brought a total of 43,300 guineas! 
A single consignment of seven youngsters, by 
the lamented Hanover, furnished the American 
yearling record for the year, realizing $71,200, 
of which the colt out of Correction brought 
$20,000. The auction record for an individual 
American yearling, however, remains the $38,- 
000 paid for the “gold brick” King Thomas, in 
1888; and it was a singularly lucky escape for 
the purchaser that he was coaxed into turning 
the colt over to a defeated bidder for a $2,000 
advance, only a day or two after the sale! 


Sportsmen are rejoiced that the year 1900 
should have enabled the Prince of Wales to 
achieve his cherished ambition of leading the 
list of English winning owners, with the very 
satisfactory total of £29,585. It is also an 
event of distinct international importance that 
he should have won the “triple event”’ of the 
Two Thousand, the Derby, and the St. Leger, 
with a colt of his own breeding, especially be- 


cause this colt is a full brother to the royal 
owner’s two previous great winners, Florizel II, 
and Persimmon; as also to Sandringham, who 
has just been imported to America for stud pur- 
poses. The year also saw the Prince of Wales 
win the Liverpool Grand National Steeplechase 
—the “blue riband”’ of ’cross-country sport— 
with Ambush II. Another of his turf tri- 
umphs of 1900 is to be found in the fact that 
Florizel II furnished four two-year-old winners 
to the English list, including the Derby favorite 
Volodyovski and the unbeaten Floriform. 


American winning owners in 1900 were led 
by Mr. James R. Keene ($111,357) and Mr. 
William C. Whitney ($92,545). It is especially 
appropriate that the highest honors should have 
been secured by such stanch and liberal patrons 
of the turf. It is to be regretted, in a sense, 
that both gentlemen have so succumbed to the 
attractions of English racing as to send the 
flower of their respective establishments 
abroad; but this is only what might have been 
reasonably expected to ensue, from the exceed- 
ingly stupid manner in which the framers of 
American programs have, in the last decade, 
ignored the senior animals, and catered to the 
juveniles, in the establishment of great prizes. 
The only consolation to be derived from the 
exportation of our high-class stock is in the fact 
that the movement will naturally result in more 
reliable deductions as to the relative merits of 
the English and American thoroughbred. Mr. 
Keene’s horses won £7,680 in England, in 1900, 
where Mr. Whitney won only £2,253; but both 
gentlemen were only upon the threshold of their 
racing careers there. 


Tue leading American owner in the English 
list, for 1900, is Mr. J. A. Drake, whose meteoric 
career placed £10,598 to the credit of his colors. 
This fact is mentioned in these columns, how- 
ever, mainly because it becomes a most fitting 
prelude to the consideration of the English 
Jockey Club’s exoneration of Trainer Enoch 
Wishard, and Jockey Lester Reiff, who were in 
control of the turf destinies of both Mr. Drake 
and Richard Croker. The charge against Wish- 
ard and Reiff grew out of the inconsistent run- 
ning of Mr. Croker’s The Scotchman II, with 
Lord Durham’s Gerolstein, at Doncaster and 
Liverpool; but their exoneration completely 
demonstrated the truth of my statement, made 
last month, that all foreigners who conduct 
themselves properly will find in England a thor- 
oughly fair field. 


W. H. Rowe. 
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CONCERNING BUYING AND IMPORITNG DOGS. 


LL that glitters is not gold,” and “im- 
ported” before a dog’s name may mean 

simply that he has crossed the water. It is no 
patent of excellence in looks or purity of pedi- 
gree. Aprospective importer should look 
beyond the bare announcement, intended to 
catch his eye, that “Marcus Antonius, XX, 
repeated his victory at Barn Elms, again 
beating Napoleon.” Too many importers fail 
to ascertain that “ Marcus” is in his eleventh 
year, and that his usefulness is about gone. 
They do not often even inquire how many 
entries there were at Barn Elms, but are con- 
tent with the fact thes the dog has won 
“over a hundred prizes,” many of which, in all 
probability, were won at little shows, where 
there was no competition. A first-prize win 
counts in the list, to the uninitiated, for as much 
as if it had been won at Crufts or the Palace, 
The “innocent” writes for the price, and with it 
comes another long list of wins, with the price 
frequently made high in order to make the dog 
appear of high value. Importers should 
always look up the winnings of the dog, note 
carefully what competitors he met, and their 
quality, and read intelligently the reports of 
every one in the class, in the three best dog 
papers in England. [f, after this searching 
inquiry, the dog appears likely to answer the 
requirements, a letter to any of the editors of 
the reputable kennel papers of England will 
obtain the name of a judge of that breed of dog, 
whose decision can be implicitly relied upon. 
The owner of a dog naturally appreciates his 
own possessions, and therefore the suggestion 
is made, that a disinterested and thoroughly 
competent person, should be asked for an 
honest opinion. The writer speaks from ex- 
perience; as, having once lived up to these sug- 
gestions, he secured a dog that had been un- 
deresteemed : yet, after its importation, it won 
eighty-seven first and special prizes, without 
being once defeated. Taking it for granted that 
the suggestions have been acted upon, and a 
satisfactory purchase made, remember that 
“eternal vigilance’’ is the price of success in the 
showring. See that your dog is kept in perfect 
health, through the medium of clean food 
(regularly given), a clean bed (preferably of 
corn husks) ; that it is kept where it is free from 
damp and drafts, and groomed daily with 
dandy brush and chamois leather, so that its 
coat is perfectly clean. So attended to, and 
with bones well covered, round, neither fat nor 
lean, it will at any time be in a proper condition. 


THE COMING OF THE SCOTIISH TERRIER. 


Ir seems that at last the Scottish terrier is to 
fill the place for which he is eminently fitted. 
There is scarcely a single standard of other 
dogs that has not been pruned, and trimmed, 
and gerrymandered to a greater or less degree; 
but the Scottish terrier has escaped the “light- 
ning change act.” Since 1881 there has been 
no change whatever in its standard, and the 
result is most gratifving; for breeders are able 
to mate their dogs year after year, with the 
knowledge that there is no likelihood of the 
points of excellence of. this season being 
changed ere the year has passed. There is, 
perhaps, no single breed of terriers that breeds. 
so truly asaScotchman. This accounts, in no 
small degree, for the general excellence of the 
exhibits. In matter of coat he is infinitely 
preferable to many of the other terriers; in point 
of cleanliness he is most scrupulous, while in the 
field where his services are desired, he has no 
superior. Just at the present time his cause 
is being espoused by many of our lady exhib- 
itors, and that is a harbinger of ultimate 
triumph. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF THE SHOW RING. 


Tue ethics of dogdom are, to accept defeat. 
gracefully; and those who are not able to do so, 
should cease exhibiting. The following, taken 
from the rules of the Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of England, will show that etiquette is. 
just as essential in the show ring, as it isin the 
drawing-room: 

“54. Etiquette of the ring. Members of 
the L. K. A. will, it is earnestly hoped, set the 
example of maintaining silence while judging 
is proceeding, and of refraining from all con- 
versation whatever. While the judging is 
proceeding, exhibitors should try to preserve 
absolute silence; and any breach of the eti- 
quette of the ring may, if reported to the 
Honorable Secretary of the L. K. A., be dealt. 
with as misconduct, under rule 33. 

“55. Altercation with the judge. Alterca- 
tion with the judge, as to his ruling, or the 
addressing to him of any remarks regarding an 
exhibit in the ring, shall be held to be miscon- 
duct, under rule 33.” 

The fact that such rules had to be promul- 
gated, is evidence of the existence of that ob- 
jectionable personage, the kicker; and well 
framed, and firmly-carried-out, rules are the 
only means of dealing with the trouble. 


W. H. Huntinerton. 


. 





UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL 


REVIEW OF SOUTHERN SEASON, I900. 


HE season of 1900 disclosed .some. of. the.... 


prettie t, and most ragged, football 
ever played in the South. Seldom had there 
been such good material for thé teams; and 
never before had injuries and sickness so im- 
peded the work of captains and coaches. The 
games between the larger and smaller teams 
provided evidence, such as the North has been 
supplying for several years; t.¢.—that the 
smaller are rapidly improving. 

A few years ago when Nally wa3.captain of 
Georgia, the latter made quite a spurt, and 
joined the leaders, but, for the last two years, 
Georgia has not won a game of importance, 
closing this season with a score of 35 to 0 
against her, in the Thanksgiving game with 
Auburn. 


A. C. HOBSON, 
VIRGINIA 


The latter team, from all accounts, has 
played its usual fast and tricky game, but its 
position is hard to determine, owing to its not 
having met the larger teams. Tulane is 
another example. She was not scored against 
during the entire season, yet, as having only 
played smaller colleges, no estimate of her real 
strength can be made. The University of 
Nashville has made great strides in the past 
few years. She has consistently a strong, 
heavy lot of men; and the time must come, 
when, with proper coaching, she will take her 
place among the strongest. The team this 
year was the heaviest in the South, averaging 


VIRGINIUS DABNEY, 
VIRGINIA 


180 pounds, but her playing was a disappoint- 
ment, Auburn defeated her so badly’ that 
she. left the field early in the second half— 
which was a very unsportsmanly action. 
Sewanee won from her, after a hard fight, and 
Vanderbilt had no trouble in taking the 
Thanksgiving game by a score of 18 to 5. 
Her action in the Auburn game:is to be de- 
plored, and may have serious: results. 


Iris quite probable thatthe ram of prophecy 
is at last coming out of the West to overthrow 
this goat of the four horns. Texas undoubt- 
edly had one of the strongest, heaviest. teams 
in the South; and if her eastern trip had been 
possible, another tale might have been told. 
As it is, the only means we have of coniparing 
her work with the other good teams, was the 


ORMOND SIMPKINS, 
SEWANEE “ ° 
any 


game with Vanderbilt, which resulted in a 
victory for Texas by a large score, 22 to 0. 
With the other exception of the Kansas City 
Medicals (beaten 30 to 0) other Texas 
victories were over small teams; but her 


growth in athletics has been steady and 
strong. Of the minor colleges, the Polytech- 
nic Schools deserve especial mention, those of 
Alabama, South Carolina and Virginia particu- 
larly. The games among the larger teams 
repeated the old story of the uselessness of 
comparative scores. North Carolina defeated 
Vanderbilt 48 to 0, and immediately after 
played a tie game with Sewanee. Vanderbilt 
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F. M. OSBORNE, 
N. CAROLINA. 


a week later evenly played Sewanee, though 
the score of 11 to 10 stands against her. Vir- 
ginia beat North Carolina 17 to 0, and Sewanee 
17 to 5, but Sewanee lost as much by miserable 
generalship at critical points, as by the supe- 
rior playing of the Old Dominion lads. She 
had no great trouble with Virginia’s line. 
All in all, Virginia is unquestionably entitled 
to first place in Southern football. 


ALL-SOUTHERN ELEVEN FOR 1900. 


Simpkins (Sewanee), full-back. 

Dabney (Virginia), and Seibles (Sewanee), 
half-backs. 

Poole (Sewanee), :center. 

Choice (Virginia),.and Sams (Texas), guards. 

Bennett (North Carolina), and Loyd (Vir- 
ginia), tackles. 

Hobson (Virginia), and Osborne -(Carolina), 
ends. 


Others whose work entitled them to men- 
tion are: Bolling (Sewanee) and Harvey (Au- 
burn); Simons (Virginia) and Johnson (Nash- 
ville), McCrea (Carolina), Edgerton (Vander- 
bilt), Newman (Tennessee), McBride (Georg- 
ia). 

I find this a hard team to make up, because 
some of the best players in the South are 
ineligible—notably Walker and Nalle, both 
of Virginia. The former has exhausted his 
playing period, and, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, Nalle played last summer on a semi- 
professional baseball nine at Memphis. Dev- 
lin (Georgetown) is another—a typical George- 





W. H. POOLE, 
SE WANEE. 





F. BENNETT, 
N. CAROLINA. 


town athlete, who plays baseball under an 
assumed name and is, of course, out.of all con- 
sideration. McCall and Russ, of Texas, are 
also out of it, both left Texas immediately 
on conclusion of the football season. 

Unless more honesty of purpose is shown 
pretty soon in Southern football, we shall be 
compelled to ignore the .entire field ‘in our 
annual reviews. There is.a crop of promise 
annually but very little fulfillment. The 
Southern Intercollegiate Association is not 
attending to its duty with proper .care or 
aggression ; it is too passive. We want some 
explanation, too, of the playing on Vander- 
bilt of Fugler and Jenkins, two men who 
came out of the North at: the eleventh hour. 

At Virginia there is nothing to prevent a 
man entering the university (without exami- 
nation) playing all season and leaving imme- 
diately on its close, as happened this year at. 
Texas. Southern athletics need a good 
stirring up and a congress of faculties to 
agree on such rules as we have in the North 
—and to subsequently enforce them. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Tue past football season on the Pacific Coast: 
is not one to which the big California univer- 
sities can point with much pride. The State 
Universities of Oregon and Nevada are hardly 
more than small colleges, and both at Palo Alto 
and at Berkeley it was commonly supposed 
that they might cut out work for the Freshman 
teams, but not much beyond that; yet these 
two small colleges invaded California, played 
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the big University teams, and returned in glory 
—Oregon with California’s scalp, and Nevada 
with Stanford’s ! 

On the first meeting Stanford won against 

Oregon, 34 to 0; and Berkeley against Nevada, 
32'to 0. In neither game did the big teams 
have a walkover; what the lighter teams lacked 
in weight they made up in activity and condi- 
tion, and they made their bulkier opponents 
fight for every point. The next week Nevada 
went down to Palo Alto and beat Stanford in a 
hard-fought game, 6 to 0; whilst Oregon forced 
California to touch-down for safety. The ex- 
planation of over-confidence, and mud, is not 
enough to account for such reversals as these. 
The fact is, in the first place, Oregon and Ne- 
vada had the better team spirit; in the second 
place, though they had but one or two substi- 
tutes, and were without trainers and rubbers, 
they were in better physical condition; thirdly, 
and by no means lastly, they played cleaner 
football. 
_ As usual, the preliminary games of Berkeley 
and Stanford were mainly with the Reliance 
Athletic Club of Oakland, though the San José 
Normal School, for the first time this year, sent 
out a fairly good team. In these preliminary 
games Stanford made the better showing, and, 
up to the Oregon and Nevada games, it looked 
as if the “big game” were checked to Palo 
Alto. 


Wn these remarkable reverses fresh in 
mind, few felt confident of the outcome when 
Stanford and California lined up on Thanks- 








W. W. BURNETT,. i : 
LELAND STANFORD. 
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giving Day, and the event justified the feeling. 
In one of the slowest, least spectacular, and, 
perhaps, hardest fought games, ever played be- 
tween the Universities, Stanford won in the 
last five minutes by a field goal. In the first 
half the California backs and tackles plowed 
through Stanford’s right tackle at will, down 
to the-5-yard line, where they missed a try for 
goal. Three times during the game Berkeley 
tried for a goal from a drop-kick, and each time 
the ball either went wide or was blocked. In 
the second half,. particularly after changing 
center and quarter back, Stanford reversed the 
réles of the first half, and broke through the 
Berkeley line for large gains. Like Stanford, 
the Berkeley line stiffened at critical times and 
prevented a touch-down, so that Stanford tried 
three times to score by place-kicks, the third 
being successful. 

Excepting the ends, Pringle, of Berkeley 
(tackle), and Seelye, of Stanford (guard), were 
about the only men in the line playing up to 
University form. But both pairs of ends 
played sharp, fast football, and effectually dis- 
couraged all attempts at end running. 

The kicking on both sides was fair, Hill, of 
Stanford, on the whole, having a trifle the 
better of it, though More (Berkeley) was cred- 
ited with one punt of 66 yards. 

In one respect, both teams showed a distinct 
falling off from all Thanksgiving games played 
up to ’99, and that was in the matter of clean 
playing. Up to last year, notwithstanding the 
intense rivalry between the institutions, ‘Stan- 
ford and Berkeley had always played clean, 


NEIL W. SNOW, 
MICHIGAN. 


JAMES R. HENRY, 
CHICAGO, 
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straightforward football; but this year, Clay 
(Berkeley guard) was ruled off, before the game 
was five minutes old, for slugging. Raitt (Stan- 
ford full-back) was repeatedly warned for at- 
tempting to break his opponents’ signals; 
whilst neck twisting and elbow work were not 
wanting. Like their erring brethren in the 
East, the managers sinned in admitting a 
throng of old players, managers, and the coaches 
to the side lines; the result being that Stanford, 
through no fault of her own, was penalized for 
side-line coaching. 

According to the intercollegiate agreement 
of last winter, the Stanford-Berkeley games are 
hereafter to be played earlier in the season, on 
college grounds, and under the guidance of 
graduate coaches. 

But gate money of over $25,000 from the 


Thanksgiving game is an item which the man- 


agers are loath to part with, and there are a!- 
ready signs of a movement, amongst the under- 
graduates of both institutions, towards repeal- 
ing some, if not all, of the above conditions. It 
is to be hoped the two faculties will hold the 
students to the agreement. 


I wrercotteciate football on the Pacific 
Slope dates from the big contest between elev- 
ens representing the Universities of California 
and Leland Stanford, Jr., in March, 1892. This, 
however, was before the “invasion” of Eastern 
coaches, among the most prominent of whom, 
since then, have been Walter Camp, McClung, 
“Pop” Bliss, Heffelfinger, Frank Butterworth, 
George Brooke, Garrett Cochrane, Harry Cross, 
Burr Chamberlain, Addison Kelly, and F. H. 
Yost. 

Both institutions started under the “Yale 
system ”’ of coaching, Camp and McClung being 
the pioneers;. but Stanford has employed 
Brooke, of Pennsylvania, and Yost, of Lafay- 


ette, and.with signal success. California, for - 


the past three years, has been taught the Prince- 
ton methods by Cochrane and Kelly. ‘There 
have been ten football contests between these 
elevens, three resulting in ties, Stanford being 


.the victor five times, while California has.won 


only twice in the last three years. 


AN ALL-WESTERN ELEVEN FOR 1900. 
Page (Minnesota), center. 
Riorden(Wis.) and E. Dietz (Nthwstn.), guards. 
Curtis (Wis.) and Warner (Ia.), tackles. 
Aune (Minnesota) and Snow (Michigan), ends. 
Dobie (Minnesota), quarter. 
Henry (Chicago) and Larson (Wis.), halves. 
Knowlton (Minnesota), full. 
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At center, Page, of Minnesota, who has 
played the position for three years, is easily in 
the lead. Of the other Western centers, Scow, 
of Wisconsin, and Ely, of Iowa, come next— 
with very little choice between them. For 
guards, Riorden, of Wisconsin, and Dietz, of 
Northwestern, are to be preferred, although 
Mueller, of Minnesota, and Flynn, of Minnesota, 
are nearly their equals. In the tackle position, 
Curtis, of Wisconsin, may ke selected for one, 
while Warner, of Iowa, and Fee and Tweet, of 
Minnesota, are so evenly matched for the 
other position, that a selection among them is 
difficult. As Warner is brilliant as well as 
steady, and experienced, the choice should 
be rather given to him. File, of Chicago, 
should come next. 

At end, Aune, of Minnesota, and Snow, of 
Michigan, stand out conspicuously as superior 
to all others. Next in the list should be placed, 
without hesitation, Hoyt, of Minnesota, and 
Juneau, of Wisconsin: 

Behind the line, in half-back position, there 
are a number of men to be considered. Henry 
and Sheldon, of Chicago, Larson and Cochems, 
of Wisconsin, Van Valkenburg and La Faus, 
of Minnesota, have all shown an ability in the 
position that would entitle them to considera- 
tion. But first choice rests upon Larson and 
Henry, with Sheldon and Van Valkenburg for 
second place. 

There are only two candidates in the West 
for the position of quarter-back. These arc 
Dobie, of Minnesota, and Williams, of Iowa. 
Both men are quick and accurate in passing, 
and runners of great swiftness. In all-round 
play, and in general knowledge of the game, 
the two are about equal. As a field general, 
Williams is-the superior of Dobie, but in catch- 
ing and running back punts, Dobie has no equal 
in the West, if, indeed, he has in the entire coun- 
try. Dobie, too, is a punter second to none, 
and in.aiding the runner in interference, is 
slightly better than Williams. The position of 
quarter, therefore, goes.to Dobie; allowing 
Henry, of Chicago, to captain and direct the 
running of the team. 

At full-back, Knowlton, of Minnesota, de- 
serves first place, with Sweeley, of Michigan, 
for second choice. Knowlton is a long and ac- 
curate punter, a reliable catcher, and a brilliant 
runner with the ball. Hehaskicked a number 
of “drop” goals, and goals from placement, from 
the field, but his strongest point, the one in 
which he has no equal, is on defensive play in 
backing up the line. 


Interscholastic Football review will be published in the next issue. 





FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S ‘LIBRARY 


af Wild Sheep in the Altai and Mongolia. 
By E. Demidoff. With 82 illustrations and a 
map. Rowland Ward, London. 
N ExT to the wild sheep of Pamir, Ovis 
poli (of which the record head is—length 
75 inches, girth 16, spread 544), those of Mon- 
golia, Ovis ammon, supply the largest and most 
highly-prized trophies, and frequent a region 
byt. slightly known. Therefore, this account 
of a hunt in the Altai section of Mongolia will 
be taken up with interest by sportsmen—and 
laid aside in some disappointment. As a mere 
day-by-day description of the trip, little is lack- 
ing; but the author tells us practically nothing 
of the fauna and the flora of this partially ex- 
plored country, nor, indeed, anything of the 
sheep, beyond his persistent stalking and kill- 
ing of them. It is a pity the trained observa- 
tion of the hunter-naturalist was wanting; 
there was need of it in this seldom-visited 
region, ranging from 7,000 to 11,000 feet in 
elevation, and inhabited only by scattering 
Kalmuks. Grayling were found in some of the 
streams, duck on the lakes, and a few deer of 
-the red variety were seen. The hunting was 
very successful, 36 heads being brought. out, 
while the author’s companion, Mr. St. George 
Littledale (both sportsmen were accompanied 
by their wives), secured a head measuring in 
length 63 inches, girth 194, breadth (tip to tip) 
414; which proved a record supplanting that 
of Major Cumberland; which measured—length 
56}, girth 184, breadth 334. The hunting was 
done between May and September, with .303 
rifles, and most of the kills made at about 150 
yards. How enormous these heads are, may 
the better be appreciated by comparison with 
the record of our Rocky Mountain Bighorn 
(Ovis canadensis), which measures—length 
424, girth 164, spread 25}. In size, the Marco 
Polo sheep stand at the shoulder 48 inches, 
Mongolian variety 45, and the Bighorn 38. 
The book is a handsome volume, with many 
drawings by Mr. E. Caldwell. 


Sport and Travel, East and West. By F. C. 
Selous. Illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mz. SELovus is more than a hunter of big 


game. He is an alert and intelligent observer, 
and his account of a trip is, therefore; invariably 
interesting and instructive. This volume rep- 
resents several trips into Asia Minor after the 
magnificent horned wild goat, Capra egagrus, 
and the large, long-faced red deer, Cervus maral; 
and two trips to the Rocky Mountains after 
wapiti, mule deer, and antelope. There are no 
game laws in Asia Minor, or a close season, and 
as the goats are constantly hunted by the 
natives, in addition to having unusual vitality, 
they are very wild and among the very hardest 


of trophies to secure. Their horns are beauti- 
fully curved, sweeping to the haunches, and 
sometimes attaining a length of four feet, which 
makes them indeed one of the handsomest 
prizes to be won by the hunter. Mr. Selous 
used a .303, and lost several animals through 
the wound of the small bullet closing and allow- 
ing no effusion of blood. He was successful, 
however, after a vcry hard trip. Mr. Selous’ 
hunting in America was chiefly in Wyoming, 
and proved successful. It is interesting to 
know that he considers our antelope, Antilo- 
capra americana (which means, literally, Ameri- 
can goat antelope), misnamed. The prong 
horn, he declares, in habits, appearance, and 
nature of country it frequents—in fact, in 
every particular, except that of annually shed- 
ding its horn sheaths—is a true antelope, as far 
removed from any species of wild goat as it is 
from wild sheep. Shedding its horns is, to be 
sure, a remarkable distinction, but one that 
does not bring it nearer the goats. It isa hand- 
some book, well illustrated by the author’s 
photographs. 


The Heart of the Ancient Wood. By Charles 

G. D. Roberts. Illustrated. Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 
Tus is a romance, in the very best sense; 
conceived in the true poet’s fancy, and wrought 
with an artist’s skill. It is the most preten- 
tious of the author’s prose works,and, certainly, 
one of the most delightful. Mr. Roberts is dis- 
tinctly individual; and he knows well both his 
woods and his animals. There is none of that 
sentimentality which we find in some animal 
stories. His lines of thought are higher; his 
sympathy with the animals really decper. It 
is my deliberate judgment that no work has 
been done in this particular field, to equal 
that of this Canadian poet. 


The Trap Shooter’s Guide. With illustrative 
diagrams. Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


Ix very handy form this guide gives details 
on three points important to the trap shooter : 
“The Winning Loads,” “The Rules,” and for 
the first time in booklet form it gathers “The 
Various Systems of Dividing at Tournaments.” 
Every trap shooter will be wise to have the 
Winchester Guide “‘in his inside pocket.”” The 
illustrations maintain the reputation which the 
Winchester Company have long established by 
their artistic annual calendars, the latest of 
which is unusually handsome, from the well- 
known brush of A. B. Frost. 

The Union Metallic Company’s calendar has 
also just been issued, is also handsomely illus- 
trated, and can be had on application at the 
Company’s office, Bridgeport, Conn. 





